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PREFACE. 


In laying before the public this deeply affecting and romantic 
trial, which I have not without reason called on the title* 
page the most interesting of all trials for witchcraft ever 
known, I will first give some account of the history of the 
manuscript. 

At Coserow, in the Island of Usedom, my former cure, 
the same which was held by our worthy author some tM'o 
hundred years ago, there existed under a seat in the choir of 
the church a sort of niche, nearly on a level with the floor. 
I had, indeed, often seen a heap of various writings in this 
recess ; but owing to my short sight, and the darkness of 
the place, I had taken them for antiejuated hymn-books, 
which were lying about in great numbers. But one day, 
i/vhile I was teaching in the church, I looked fora pa])er 
mark in the Catechism of one of the boys, which I could not 
immediately find ; and my old sexton, who was past eighty 
(and who, although called Appelman, was thoroughly unlike 
his namesake in our story, being a very worthy, although a 
most ignorant man), stooped down to the said niche, and 
took from it a folio volume which I had never before ob- 
served, out of which he, without the slightest hcsitiition, 
tore a strip of paper suited to my purpose, and reacdied it to 
me. I immediately seized upon the book, andj after a 
few minutes perusal, I know not which was greater, my 
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astonishment or my vexation at this costly prize. The 
manuscript, which was bound in vellum, was not only defec- 
tive both at the beginning and at the end, but several leaves 
had even been tom out here and there in the middle. I 
scolded the old man as I had never done during the whole 
coiu’se of my life ; but he excused himself, saying that one 
of my predecessors had given him the manuscript for waste 
paper, as it had lain about there ever since the memory of 
man, and he had often been in want of paper to twist round 
the altar-candles, &c. The aged and half-blind pastor had 
mistaken the folio for old parochial accounts which could be 
of no more use to any one.* 

No sooner had I reached home than I fell to work upon 
my new acquisition, and after reading a bit here and there 
wdth considerable trouble, my interest was powerfully excited 
by the contents. 

I soon felt the necessity of making mys(‘lf better acquainted 
with the nature and (‘onduct of these witch trials, with the 
proceedings, nay, even with the history of the whole j)eriod 
in which these events occur. But the more I read of these 
extraordinary stories, the more was 1 confounded ; and 
neither the trivial Becker {die hczanhvrtc JVcIt^ the emdianted 
world), nor the more careful Horst {Zauherhihliothch^ the 
library of magic), to which, as wtII as to several other w^orks 
on the same subject, I had flown for information, could re- 
solve my doubts, but rather served to increase them. 

Not alone is the demoniacal character, which j)ervades 
nearly all these fearful storit^s, so deeply marked, as to fill 

* The original manuRcript (UK's indeed contain several accounts which 
at first siglit may have led to this mistake; besides, the handwriting is 
extremely difficult to read, and in several places tlie paper is discoloured and 
decn\cd. 
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the attentive reader with feelings of alternate horror and 
dismay, but the eternal and unchangeable laws of human 
feeling and action are often arrested in a manner so violent 
and unforeseen, that the understanding is entirely baffled. 
For instance, one of the original trials which a friend of 
mine, a lawyer, discovered in our province, contains the ac- 
count of a mother, who, after she had suffered the torture, 
and received the holy Sacrament, and was on the point of 
going to the stake, so utterly lost all maternal feeling, that 
her conscience obliged her to accuse as a witch her only 
dearly loved daughter, a girl of fifteen, against whom no 
one had ever entertained a suspicion, in order, as she said, 
to save her poor soul. The court, justly amazed at an event 
which probably has never since been paralleled, caused the 
state of the mother’s mind to be examined both by clergymen 
and physicians, whose original testimonies are still aj)pended to 
the records, and are all highly favourable to her soundness of 
mind. The unfortunate daughter, w'hose name was Elizabeth 
Hegel, was actually executed on the strength of her mother’s 
accusation.* 

The explanation commonly received at the present day, 
that these phtmomena were produced by means f)f animal 
magnetism, is utterly insufficient, liow, for instances, could 
this account for the deeply demoniacal nature of old Lizzie 
Kolken as exhibited in the following pages ? It is utterly 
incomprehensible, and perfectly explains why the old ]>astor, 
notwithstanding the horrible deceits practised on him in the 
person of his daughter, retained as firm a faith in the truth 
of witchcraft as in that of the Gospel. 


* It is my intention to publish this trial also, as it possesses very great 
psy^rhological intejebt. 
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During the earlier centuries of the middle ages little was 
known of witchcraft. The crime of magic, when it did 
occur, was leniently punished. For instance, the council of 
Ancyra (314) ordained the whole punishment of witches to 
consist in expulsion from the Christian community. The 
Visigoths punished them with stripes, and Charlemagne, by 
advice of his bishops, confined them in prison until such time 
as they should sincerely repent.* It was not until very 
soon before the lleformation, that Innocent VIII. lamented 
that the complaints of universal (.liristendom against the 
evil practic^es of these women had become so general and 
so loud, that the most vigorous m(‘asures must be taken 
against them ; and towards the end of the year 1489, he 
caused the notorious Hammer for Witches (Malleus Malle- 
fwarurn) to be published, according to which proceedings 
were, set on foot with the most fanatical i:eal, not only in 
Catholic, but, strange to say, even in Protestant (Christen- 
dom, which in other rc'spects abhorred everything belonging 
to Catholicism. Indeed, the Protestants far outdid the 
Catholics in cruelty, until, among the latter, the noble- 
minded Jesuit, J. 8i)ee, and among the former, but not 
until seventy years later, the excellent Thomasius, by de- 
greeds })nt a stop to these horrors. 

Aftc*r candid examination into the nature and charac- 
teristics of witchcraft, 1 soon perceived that among all tlu'se 
strangid and often romantic stories, not one suqiassed my 
amber wdtcli” in lively interest ; and I determined to throw 
her adventures into the form of a romance. Fortunately, 
how'cver, I was soon convinced that her story was already 
in itself the most interesting of all romances ; and that I 

Ilorht, ZaulKTl>il»liollR*k, vi p. 
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should do far better to leave it in its original antiquated 
form, omitting whatever would be uninteresting to modem 
readers, or so universally known as to need no repetition. 
I have therefore attempted, not indeed to supply what is 
missing at the beginning and end, but to restore those 
leaves which have been torn out of the middle, imitating, as 
accurately as I was able, the language and manner of the 
old biographer, in order that the difference between the 
original narrative, and my own interpolations, might not be 
too e\ddent. 

Tliis I have done with much trouble, and after many in- 
effectual attempts ; but I refrain from pointing out the par- 
ticular passages which I have supplied, so as not to disturb 
the historical interest of the greater part of my readers. 
For modern criticism, which has now attained to a degree of 
acuteness never before equalled, siK*h a confession would be 
entirely supei*fluous, as critics will easily distinguish the 
passages where Pastor Schweidler speaks from those written 
by Pastor Meinhold. 

I am, nevertheless, bound to give the public some account 
of what I have omitted, namely, — 

1st. Such long }>ray(‘rs as were not very remarkable for 
Christian miction. 

2(1. Wirll known stories out of the Thirty Years' War. 

^1(1. Signs and wonders in the heavens, which were seen 
h(?re and there, and which are recorded by other Pomeranian 
writers of these fearful times ; for instance, by Micrailius."^ 
But when these events formed part of the tale itself, as, for 


Vom Alten Pommerlande (of old Pomerauia), book v. 
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instance^ the cross on the Streckelberg, I, of course, allowed 
them to stand. 

4th. The' specification of the whole income of the church 
at Coserow, before and during the terrible times of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

5th. The enumeration of the dwellings left standing, after 
the devastations made by the enemy in every village through- 
out the parish. 

6th. The names of the districts to which this or that 
member of the congregation had emigrated. 

7th. A ground plan and description of the old Manse. 

I have likewise here and there ventured to make a few 
changes in the language, as my author is not always con- 
sistent in the use of his words or in his orthography. Tlie 
latter I have, however, with very few exceptions, retained. 

And thus I lay before the gracious reader a w^ork, 
glowing with the fire of heaven, as well as with that of 
hell. 


Meinuold. 
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THE AMBEE WITCH 


INTROBUCTION. 

The origin of our biographer cannot be traced with any 
degree of certainty, owing to the loss of the first part of his 
manuscript. It is, however, pretty cleAr that he was not a 
Pomeranian, as he says he was in Silesia in his. youth, and 
mentions relations scattered far and wide, not only at Ham- 
burg and Cologne, but even at Antwerp ; above all, his 
South-German language betrays a foreign origin, and he 
makes use of words which are, I believe, peculiar to Swabia. 
He must, however, have been living for a long time in 
Pomerania at the time he wrote, as he even more frequently 
uses Low-German expressions, such as occur in contem- 
porary native Pomeranian writers. 

Since he sprang from an ancient noble family, as^ he says 
on several occasions, it is possible that some particulars 
relating to the Schweidlers might be discovered in the family 
records of the seventeenth century which would give a clue 
to his native cojintry ; but I have sought for that name in 
all the sources of information accessible to me, in vain, and 
am led to suspect that our author, like many of his contem- 
poraries, laid aside his nobility and changed his name when 
he took holy orders. 

I will not, however, venture on any further conjectures ; 
the manuscript, of which six chapters are missing, begins 
wit] I the words “Imperialists plundered,” and evidently the 
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previous pages must have contained an account of the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War in the island of Use- 
dom. It goes on as follows : — 

‘‘ Coffers, chests, and closets were all plundered and broken 
to pieces, and my surplice also was tom, so that I remained in 
great distress and tribulation. But my poor little daughter they 
did not find, seeing that I harl hidden her in the stable, which was 
dark, without which I doubt not they would have made my heart 
heavy indeed. The lewd dogs would even have been rude to my 
old maid Use, a woman hard upon fifty, if an old cornet had not 
forbidden them. Wherefore I gave thanks to my Maker when the 
wild guests were gone, that I had first saved my child from their 
clutches, although not one dust of flour, nor one grain of com, 
nor one morsel of meat even of a finger’s length was left, and I 
knew not how I should any longer support my own life, and my 
poor child’s. liem^ I thanked God that I had likewise secured 
the vasa satrra, which I had forthwith buried in the church in 
front of the altar, in presence of the twt) churchwardens, Hin- 
rich Seden and Claus Bulken, of Uekeritze, commending them 
to the care of God. And now bmiuse, as 1 have already said, 
I was suflering the pangs of hunger, I wrote to his lordship the 
Sheriff ’Wiltich v. Api)elmann, at Pudgla,* that for the love of 
God and his holy (iosjx'l he sliould send me that which his high- 
ness’ grace I’hilippus J ulius had allowed me us prccstanda from the 
convent at I'udgla, to wit, thirty bushels of barley and twenty - 
five inarlvs of silver, which, howbeit liis lordsliip hjul always 
withheld from me hitherto (for he was a very hard inhuman man, 
inasmuch as he dt*spise<l the holy Gosp<‘l and the ju’caching of 
the Word, and openly, without shame, reviknl the servants of 
God, saying that they were useless fmlers, and that Luther had 
but half cleansed the pigsty e of the church — (^od mend it !). But 
he answenni me nothing, and I should have perished for want 
if Hinrich Seden had not Ix^gged for me in the parish. May God 
reward the honest fellow for it in eternity ! Moreover, he was 
then growing old, and Avas sorely plagued by, his wickeil wife 
Lizzie Kolken. Methought Avhen I marrieil them that it would 
not turn out over well, seeing that she was in common report of 
♦ A castle in Usedom, formerly a celebrated convent 
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having long lived in unchastity with Wittich Appelmann, who 
had ever been an arch-rogue, and especially an arrant whore- 
master, and such the Lord never blesses. This same Seden now 
brought me five loaves, two sausages, and a goose, which old 
goodwife Paal, at Loddin, had given him ; also a flitch of bacon 
from the farmer Jack Tewert. But he said I must shield him 
from his wife, who would have had half for herself, and when he 
denied her she cursed him, and wished him gout in his head, 
whereupon he straightway felt a pain in his right cheek, and it 
was quite hard and heavy already. At such shocking news 1 
was affrighted, as became a good pastor, and asked whether 
peradventure he believed that she stood in evil communication 
with Satan, and could bewitch folks ? But he said nothing, and 
shrugged his shoulders. So I sent for old Lizzie to come to me, 
who was a tall, meagre woman of about sixty, with squinting 
eyes, so that she could not look any one in the face ; likewise 
with quite red hair, and indeed her goodman had the same. But 
though I diligently admonished her out of God^s word, she made 
no answer until at last I said, ‘ Willt thou unbewitcli thy good- 
man (for I saw from the window how that he was raving in the 
street like a madman), or willt thou that 1 should infonn the 
magistrate of thy deeds ?* then, indeed, she gave in, and promised 
that he should soon be better (and so he was) ; moreover she 
begged that I would give her some bread and some bacon, inas- 
much as it was three days since she had had a bit of anything to 
put between her lips, saving always her tongue. So my daughter 
gave her half a loaf, and a piece of bacon about two hands- 
breadths large ; but she did not think it enough, and muttered 
between her teeth; whereupon my daughter said, ‘ If thou art 
not content, thou old witch, go thy ways and help thy goodman : 
see how he has laid his head on Zabefs fence, and stamps with 
his feet for pain.’ Whereupon she went away, but still kept 
muttering between her teeth, ‘Yea, forsooth, I will help him 
and thee too.’ ” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

How the Imperialists robbed me of all that was left, and likewise broke into 
the Church and stole the Vasa Sa>cra ; also what more befel us. 

After a few days, when we had eaten almost all our food, my last 
cow fell down dead (the wolves had alrea^ly devoured the others, 
as mentioned above), not without a strong suspicion tliat Lizzie had 
a hand in it, seeing that the poor beast had eaten heartily the day 
before ; but 1 leave that to a higher judge, seeing that I would not 
willingly calumniate any one ; and it may have been the will of 
God, whose wrath I have well deserved. Summa, I was once 
more in great need, and my daughter Mary pierced my heart with 
her sighs, when the cry was raised that another troop of Imperialists 
was come to Uekeritze, and was marauding there more cruelly than 
ever, and, moreover, had burnt half the village. Wherefore I 
no longer thought myself safe in my cottage ; and after I had com- 
mended every thing to the Lord in a fervent prayer, 1 went up with 
my daughter and old Use into the Strec’kelberg,* where I already 
had looktnl out for ourselves a hole like a cavern, well grown over 
with brambles, against the time when the troubles should drive us 
thither. We therefore took with us all we had left to us for the 
support of our bodies, and fled into the woods, sighing and weeping, 
whither we soon were followed by the old men, and the women, 
and children ; these raised a great cry of hunger when they saw my 
daughter sitting on a log and eating a bit of bread and meat, and 
the little things came with their tiny hands stretched out and cried 
‘‘ Have some too, have some too.” Therefore, being justly moved 
by such great distress, I hindered not my daughter from sharing 
all the bread and meat that remained among the liungry children. 
But first I made them pray — “ The eyes of all wait upon thee ;”t 
upon which words I then spake comfortably to the people, telling 
them that the Lord, who had now fed their little cliildren, would 

* A considerable mountain close to the sea near Coserow. 
t Ps. cxlv. 15, 16. 
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find means to fill their own bellies, and that they must not be weary 
of trusting in him. 

This comfort did not, however, last long; for after we had 
rested within and around the cavern for about two hours, the bells 
in the village began to ring so dolefully, that it went nigh to break 
all our hearts, the more as loud firing was heard between whiles ; 
item^ the cries of men and the barking of dogs resounded, so that 
we could easily guess that the enemy was in the village. I had 
enough to do to keep the women quiet, that they might not by their 
senseless lamentations betray our hiding-place to the cruel enemy ; 
and more still when it began to smell smoky, and presently the 
bright flames gleamed through the trees. I therefore sent old 
Paasch up to the top of the hill, that he might look around and see 
how matters stood, but told him to take good care that they did not 
see him from the village, seeing that the twilight had but just begun. 

This he promised, and soon returned with the news that about 
twenty h<jrsemen had galloped out of the village towards the 
Damerow, but that half the village was in flames. he told us 

that by a wonderful dispensation of God a great number of birds 
had appeared in the juniper-bushes and elsewhere, and that if we 
could catch them they would be excellent food for us. 1 therefore 
climbed up the hill myself, and having found everything as he had 
said, and also perceived that the fire had, by the help of God^s 
mercy, abated in the village ; item^ that my cottage was left stand- 
ing, far beyond my merits and deserts ; I came down again and 
comforted the people, saying, “ The Lord hath given us a sign, and 
he will feed us, as he fed the people of Israel in the wilderness ; for 
he has sent us a fine flight of fieldfares across the barren sea, so that 
th^ whirr out of every bush as ye come near it. Who will now 
run down into the village, and cut off the mane and tail of my dead 
cow which lies out behind on the common?” (for there was no horse- 
hair in all the village, seeing that the enemy had long since carried 
off or stabbed all the horses). But no one would go, for fear was 
stronger even than hunger, till my old Use spoke, and said, I will 
go, for I fear nothing, when I walk in the ways of God ; only give 
me a good stick.” When old Paasch had lent her his staff, she 
began to sing, “ God the Father be with us,” and was soon out of 
sight among the bushes. Meanwhile I exhorted the people to set 
to work directly, and to cut little wands for springes, and to gather 
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berries while the moon still shone ; there were a great quantity of 
mountain-ash and elder-bushes all about the mountain. I myself 
and my daughter Mary stayed to guard the little children, because 
it was not safe there from wolves. We therefore made a blazing 
fire, sat ourselves around it, and heard the little folks say the Ten 
Commandments, when there was a rustling and crackling behind 
us, and my daughter jumped up and ran into the cavern, crying, 
Proh dolor hostis But it was only some of the able-bodied 
men who had stayed behind in the village, and who now came to 
bring us word how things stood there. I therefore called to her 
directly, ^^JEmergas amici^** whereupon she came skipping joyously 
out, and sat down again by the fire, and forthwith my warden 
Hinrich Seden related all that had happened, and how his life had 
only been saved by means of his wife Lizzie Kolken ; but that 
J urgen Flatow, Chim Burse, Claus Peer and Chim Seideritz were 
killed, and the last named of them left lying on the church steps. 
The wicked incendiaries had burned down twelve sheds, and it 
was not their fault that the whole village was not destroyed, but 
only in consequence of the wind not being in the quarter that 
suited their purpose. Meanwhile they tolled the bells in mockery 
and scorn, to see whether any one would come and quench the 
fire ; and that when he and the three other young fellows came 
forward they fired off tlieir muskets at them, but, by God’s help, 
none of them were hit. Hereupon his three comrades Jumped 
over the paling and escaped ; but him they caught, and had 
already taken aim at him with their firelocks, when his wife Lizzie 
Kolken came out of the church with another troop and beckoned 
to them to leave him in peace. But they stabbed Lene Hebers as 
she lay in childbed, speared the child, and flung it over Claus 
Peer’s hedge among the nettles, where it was yet lying when they 
came away. There was not a living soul left in the village, and 
still less a morsel of bread, so that unless the Lord took pity on 
their need they must all die miserably of hunger. 

(Now who is to believe that such people can call themselves 
Christians !) 

I ne.\t enquired, when he had done speaking (bm with many 
sighs, as any one may guess), after my cottage ; but of that tney 
knew naught save that it was still standing. I thanked the Lord 
Our author afterwards explains the learned education of the maiden. 
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therefore with a quiet sigh ; and having asked old Seden what Ms 
wife had been doing in the church, I thought I should have died 
for grief when I heard that the villains came out of it with both 
the chalices and patens in their hands. I therefore spoke very 
sharply to old Lizzie, who now came slinking through the bushes ; 
but she answered insolently, that the strange soldiers had forced 
her to open the church, as her goodman had crept behind the hedge, 
and nobody else was there ; that they had gone straight up to the 
altar, and seeing that one of the stones was not well fitted (which, 
truly, was an arch-lie), had begun to dig with their swords till 
they found the chalices and patens ; or somebody else might have 
betrayed the spot to them, so I need not always to lay the blame 
on her, and rate her so hardly. 

Meanwhile the old men and the women came with a good store 
of berries ; item^ my old maid, wdth the cow’s tail and mane, 
who brought Avord that the whole house was turned upside down, 
the windows all broken, and the books and writings trampled in 
the dirt in the midst of the street, and the doors torn off their 
hinges. This, however, was a less sorrow to me than the cha- 
lices ; and I only bade the people make springes and snares, in 
order next morning to begin our fowling, with the help of 
Almighty God. I therefore scraped the rods myself until near 
midnight ; and when we had made ready a good quantity, I told 
old Seden to repeat the evening blessing, which we all heard on 
our knees ; after which I wound up with a prayer, and then ad- 
monished the people to creep in under the bushes to ke^ them 
from the cold (seeing that it was now about the end of ^ptem- 
ber, and the wind blew very fresh from the sea), the men apart, 
and the women also apart by themselves. I myself went up with 
my daughter and my maid into the cavern, where I h^ not 
slept long before I heard old Seden moaning bitterly because, 
he said, he was seized with the colic. I therefore got up ajuJ 
gave, him my place, and sat down again by the fire to cut 
springes, till I fell asleep for half an hour ; and then morning 
broke, and by that time he had got better, and 1 woke the people 
to morning prayer. This time old Paasch had to say it, but could 
not get through with it properly, so that I had to help him. Whe- 
ther he had forgot it, or whether he was frightened, I cannot say. 
Summa, After we had all prayed most devoutly, we presently 
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set to work, wedging the springes into the trees, and hanging 
berries all around them ; while my daughter took care of the 
children, and looked for blackberries for their breakfast. Now 
we wedged the snares right across the wood along the road to 
Uekeritze ; and mark what a wondrous act of mercy befel from 
gracious God ! As I stepped into the road with the hatchet in 
my hand (it was Seden his hatchet, which he had fetched out of 
the village early in the morning), I caught sight of a loaf as long 
as my arm which a raven was pecking, and which doubtless one 
of the Imperial troopers had dropped out of his knapsack the day 
before, for there were fresh hoof-marks in the sand by it. So I 
secretly buttoned the breast of my coat over it, so that none 
should perceive anything, although the aforesaid Paasch was 
close behind me ; item^ all the rest followetl at no great distance. 
Now, having set the springes so very early, towards noon we 
found such a great number of birds taken in them, that Katy 
Berow, who went beside me while I took them out, scarce could 
hold them all in her apron ; and at the other end old Pagels 
pulled nearly as many out of his doublet and coat-pockets. My 
daughter then sat down with the rest of the womankind to pluck 
the birds ; and as there was no salt (indeed it was long since 
most of us had tasted any), she desired two men to go down to 
the sea, and to fetch a little salt-water in an iron pot borrowed 
from Staffer Zuter; and so they did. In this water we first 
dipped the birds, and then roasted them at a large fire, while our 
mouths watered only at the sweet savour of tlierii, seeing it was 
so long since we had tastcnl any food. 

And now when all was ready, and the people seated on the 
earth, I said, “ Behold how the Lord still feeds liis people Israel 
in the wilderness with fre^h quails : if now he did yet more, and 
sent us a piece of manna bread from heaven, what think ye ? 
Would ye then ever weary of believing in him, and not rather 
willingly endure all want, tribulation, hunger and thirst, which 
he may hereafter lay upon you according to his gracious will ?” 
Whereupon they all answered and said, “ Yea, surely !” Ego: 
“Will you then promise me this in truth?” And they said again, 

“ Yea, that will we !” Then with tears I drew forth the loaf from 
my breast, held it on high, and cried, “ Behold, then, thou poor 
believing little flock, how sweet a manna loaf your faithful Be- 
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deemer hath sent ye through me !” Whereupon they all wept, 
sobbed, and groaned ; and the little children again came running 
up and held out their hands, crying, See, bread, bread I” But 
as I myself could not pray for heaviness of soul, I bade Paasch 
his little girl say the Gratias the while my Mary cut up the 
loaf and gave to each his share. And now we all joyfully began 
to eat our meat from God in the wilderness. 

Meanwhile I had to tell in what manner I had found the 
blessed manna bread, wherein I neglected not again to exliort 
them to lay to heart this great sign and wonder, how that God 
in his mercy had done to them as of old to the prophet Elijah, 
to whom a raven brought bread in his great need in the wilder- 
ness ; as likewise this bread had been given to me by means of 
a raven, which showed it to me, when otherwise I might have 
passed it by in my heaviness without ever seeing it. 

When we were satisfied with food, I said the thanksgiving 
from Luke xii. 24, wliere the Lord saith, “ Consider the ravens : 
for they neither sow nor rejip ; which neither have storehouse 
nor barn ; and God feedeth them : how much more are ye better 
than the fowls ?” But our sins stank before the Lord. For old 
Lizzie, as I afterwards heard, would not eat her birds because 
she thought them unsavoury, but threw them among the juniper 
bushes ; whereupon the wrath of the Lord was kindled against 
us as of old against the people of Israel, and at niglit we found 
but seven birds in the snares, and next morning but two. Nei- 
ther did any raven come again to give us bread. Wherefore I 
rebuked old Lizzie, and admonislicd the people to take upon 
themselves willingly the righteous chastisement of the Most 
High God, to pray ^vithout ceasing, to return to their desolate 
dwellings, and to sec whether the all-merciful God would per- 
ad venture give them more on the sea. That I also would call 
upon him with prayer night and day, remaining for a time in the 
cavern with my daughter and the maid to watch the springes, 
and see whether his wrath might be turned from us. That they 
should meanwhile put my manse to rights to the best of their 
power, seeing that the cold was become very irksome to me. This 
they promised me, and departed with many sighs. What a little 
flock ! I counted but twenty-five souls where there used to be 
above eighty ; all the rest had been slain by hunger, pestilence, 
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or the sword.* I then abode awhile alone and sorrowing in the 
cave, praying to God, and sent my daughter with the maid into 
the village to see how things stood at the manse ; item, to gather 
together the books and papers, and also to bring me word whether 
Hinze the carpenter, whom I had straightway sent back to the 
village, had knocked together some coffins for the poor corpses, 
so that I might bury them next day. I then went to look at the 
springes, but found only one single little bird, whereby I saw 
that the wrath of God had not yet passed away. Howbeit, I 
found a fine blackberry bush, from which I gathered nearly a 
pint of berries, and put them, together with the bird, in Staffer 
Zuter his pot, which the honest fellow had left with us for a 
while, and set them on the fire for supper against my child and 
the maid should return. It was not long before they came 
through the coppice, and told me of the fearful devastation which 
Satan had made in the village and manse by the permission of 
all-righteous God. My child had gathered together a few books, 
which she brought with her, above all, a Virgilius and a Greek 
Bible. And after she had told me that the carpenter would not 
have done till next day, and we had satisfied the cravings of 
hunger, 1 made her read to me again, for the greater strengthen- 
ing of my faith, the loom about the blessed raven from the 
Greek of Luke, at the 12th chapter ; also, the beautiful locvs 
paraUelus, Matt. vi. After whicli the maid said the evening 
blessing, and we all went into the cave to rest for the night. 
When I awoke next morning, just as the blessed sun rose out 
the sea and peeped over the mountain, I heard my poor hungry 
child already standing outside the cave, reciting the beautiful 
verses about the joys of paradise which St. Augustine wrote and I 
had taught her. j* She sobbed for grief as she spoke the words : 

* “ Uno pajie vivunt cives utrinsque patrisc 

Avidi ct semper pleni, quod habent desiderant 
Non societas fastidit, noqiie fames cruciat 
Inhiantes semper edunt, et edeiites inhiant 

♦ This took place in tlie year 1628, and the horrors of the Thirty Years' 
War were spread most fearfully over this island ; pi^ that the description of 
the old vicar, which he doubtless gave in the preceding pages, has been lost. 

t This is an error. The following verses are written by the Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, Peter Damiauus (d. 23rd Feb. 1072), after Augustine's 
prose. 
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Flos perpetuus rosaruQi ver agit perpetuum, 

Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, suoat balsamum, 

Vircnt prata, vemant sata, rivi mellis influunt 
Pigmcntorum spirat odor liquor et aromatum, 

Pendent poma tioridorum non lapsura nemomm' 

Non altemat luna vices, sol vel cursus syderum 
Agnus est fcelicis urbis lumen inoccidunm.’"* ** 

At these words my own heart was melted; and when she 
ceased from speaking, I asked, “What art thou doing, my 
child ?” Whereupon she answered, “ Father, I am eating.’’ 
Thereat my tears now indeed began to flow, and I praised her 
for feeding her soul, as she had no meat for her body. I had 
not, however, spoken long, before she cried to me to come and 
look at the great wonder that had risen out of the sea, and 
already appeared over the cave. For behold a cloud, in shape 
just like a cross, came over us, and let great heavy drops, as big 
or bigger than large peas, fall on our heads, after which it sank 
behind the coppice. I presently arose, and ran up the mountain 
with my daughter to look after it. It floated on towards the 
Achterwater,f where it spread itself out into a long blue streak, 
whereon the sun shone so brightly that it seemed like a golden 
bridge, on which, as my child said, the blessed angels danced. 
I fell on my knees with her, and thanked the Lord that our cross 
had passed away from us ; but alas ! our cross was yet to come, 
as will be told hereafter. 

* The following version is from the pen of a friend. — Trans, 

** In that far land the citizens all share one equal bread. 

And keep desire and hunger still, although to fulness fed : 

Unwearied by satiety, unracked by hunger's strife. 

The air they breathe is nourishment, and spiritual life I 
Around them, bright with endless Spring, perpetual roses bloom ; 

Warm balsams gratefully exude luxurious perfume ; 

Red crocuses, and lilies white, shine dazzling in the sun ; 

Green meadows yield them harvests green, and streams with honey run ; 
Unbroken droop the laden boughs, with heavy fruitage bent, 

Of incense and of odours strange the air is redolent ; 

And neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, dispense their changeful light, 

But the Lamb’s eternal glory makes the happy city bright I” 

t A wash formed by the River Peene in the neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

How our need waxed sorer and sorer, and how I sent old Use with another 
letter to Pudgla, and how heavy a misfortune this brought upon me. 

Next day, when I had buried the poor corpses amid the lament- 
ations of the whole village (by the same token that they were all 
buried under where the lime-tree overhangs the wall*), I heard 
with many sighs that neither the sea nor the Achterwater would 
yield anything. It was now ten days since the poor people had 
caught a single fish. I therefore went out into the field, musing 
how the wrath of the just God might be turned from us, seeing 
that the cruel winter was now at hand, and neither corn, apples, 
fish nor flesh, to be found in the village, nor even throughout 
all the parish. There was indeed plenty of game in the forests 
of Coserow and Uekeritze ; but the old forest ranger, Zabel 
Nehring, had died last year of the plague, and there was no new 
one in his place. Nor was there a musket nor a grain of powder 
to be found in all the parish ; the enemy had robbed and broken 
everything : we were therefore forced, day after day, to see how 
the stags and the rocs, the hares and the wild boars, et cet., ran 
past us, when we would so gladly have had them in our bellies, 
but had no means at getting at them : for they were too cunning 
to let themselves be caught in pit-falls. Nevertheless, Claus Peer 
succeedwl in trapping a roe, and gave me a piece of it, for which 
may God reward him. Item, of domestic cattle there was not a 
head left ; neither was there a dog nor a cat, which the people 
had not either eaten in their extreme hunger, or knocked on the 
head, or drowned long since. Albeit old farmer Paasch still 
owned two cows ; item, an old man in Uekeritze was said to have 
one little pig : — this was all. Thus, then, nearly all the people 
lived on blackberries and otlier wild fruits ; the which also soon 
grew to be scarce, as racy easily be guessed. Besides all this, 
a boy of fourteen w as missing (old Labahn his son) and was 
* This exists no longer. 
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never more heard of, so that I shrewdly think that the wolves 
devoured him. 

And now let any Christian judge by his own heart in what 
sorrow and heaviness I took my staff in my hand, seeing that my 
child fell away like a shadow from pinching hunger ; although I 
myself, being old, did not, by the help of God’s mercy, find any 
great failing in my strengih. While I thus went continually 
weeping before the Lord, on the way to Uekeritze, I fell in with 
an old beggar with his wallet, sitting on a stone, and eating a 
piece of God’s rare gift, to wit, a bit of bread. Then truly did 
my poor mouth so fill with water, that I was forced to bow my 
head and let it run upon the earth before I could ask, Who 
art thou? and whence comest thou? seeing that thou hast 
bread.” Wliereupoii he answered that he was a poor man of 
Bannemin, from whom the enemy had taken all ; and as he had 
heard that the Lieper Winkel* had long been in peace, he had 
travelled thither to beg. I straightway answered him, ‘‘ Oh, 
poor beggarman, spare to me, a sorrowful servant of Christ, who 
is poorer even than thyself, one little slice of breatl for his 
wretched child ; for thou must know that I am the pastor of 
this village, and that my daughter is dying of hunger. I be- 
seech thee by the living God not to let me depart without taking 
pity on me, as pity also hath been shown to thee !” But the 
beggarman would give me none, saying that he himself had a wife 
and four children, who were likewise staggering towards death’s 
door under the bitter pangs of hunger ; that the famine was 
sorer far in Bannemin than here, where we still had berries ; 
whether I had not heard that but a few days ago a woman (he 
told me her name, but horror made me forget it) had there killed 
her own child, and devoured it from hunger ?f That he could 
not therefore help me, and I might go to the Lieper Winkel 
myself. 

1 was horror-stricken at his tale, as is easy to guess, for we 
in our own trouble had not yet heard of it, there being little or 
no traffic between one village and another; and thinking on 
Jerusalem, J and sheer despairing because the Lord had visited 

♦ A remote part of the Island of Usedom. 

t Micnrlius also mentions this horrible event in his history of Pomerania. 

J Where, according to Josephus, the same thing ociurred. 
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us, as of old that ungodly city, although we had not betrayed or 
crucified him, I almost forgot all my necessities, and took my 
staff in my hand to depart. But I had not gone more than a 
few yards when the beggar called me to stop, and when I turned 
myself round he came towards me with a good hunch of bread 
which he had taken out of his wallet, and said, “ There I but pray 
for me also, so that I may reach ray home ; for if on the road 
they smell that I have bread, my own brother would strike me 
dead, I believe.” This I promised with joy, and instantly turned 
back to take to my child the gift hidden in my pocket. And be- 
hold, when I came to the road which leads to Loddin, I could 
scarce trust my eyes (before I had overlooked it in my distress) 
when I saw my glebe, which could produce seven bushels, 
ploughed, sown, and in stalk ; the blessed crop of rye had already 
shot lustily out of the earth a finger’s length in height. I could 
not choose but think that the Evil One had deceived me with a 
false show, yet, however hard I rubbed my eyes, rye it was, and 
rye it remained. And seeing that old Paasch his piece of land 
which joined mine was in like manner sown, and that the blades 
had shot up to the same height, I soon guessed that the good 
fellow liad done this dtHxl, seeing that all the other land lay 
waste. Wherefore, I readily forgave him for not knowing the 
morning prayer ; and thanking the Lord for so much love from 
my flock, and earnestly beseeching him to grant me strength and 
faith to bear with them steadfastly and patiently all the troubles 
and adversitie-s whicli it might please him henceforward to lay 
upon us, according to his divine pleasure, I ran rather than 
w'alkeil back into the villag#^ to old l^iasch his fann, udiere I 
found him just about to kill his cow, which he was slaughtering 
from grim hunger. “ God bless tliee,” said I, “ worthy friend, 
for sowing my field, how shall I reward thee ? ” But the old 
man answered, “ Let that be, and do you pray for us and when 
I gladly promisiHi this, and asked him how he liad kept liis corn 
safe from the savage enemy, lie told me that lie Jiail hidden it 
secretly in the caves of the Streckelberg, but that now all his 
store was used up. Meanwhile he cut a fine large piece of meat 
from the top of the loin, and said, “ There is sometliing for you, 
and when that is gone you can come again for more.” As I was 
then about to go with many thanks, his little Mary, a child nearly 
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seven years old, the same who had said the Gratias on the 
Streckelberg, seized me by the hand, and wanted to go to school 
to my daughter ; for since my Gustos, as above mentioned, de- 
parted this life in the plague, she had to teach the few little ones 
there were in the village ; this, however, had long been aban- 
doned. I could not, therefore, deny her, although I feared that 
my child would share her bread with her, seeing that she dearly 
loved the little maid, who was her godchild ; and so indeed it 
happened ; for when the child saw me take out the bread, she 
shrieked for joy, and began to scramble up on the bench. Thus 
she also got a piece of the slice, our maid got another, and my 
child put the third piece into her own mouth, as I wished for 
none, but said that I felt no signs of hunger and would wait until 
the meat was boiled, the w hich 1 now threw upon the beneli. It 
was a goodly sight to see the joy which my poor cftld felt, w hen 
I then also told her about the rye. She fell upon my neck, w ept, 
sobbed, then took the little one up in her arms, danced about the 
room with her, and recited, as she w'as wont, all manner of Latin 
versus, which she knew by heart. Then she would prepare a 
right good supper for us, as a little salt was still left in the bottom 
of a barrel of meat whicJi the Imperialists had broken up. I let 
her take her own way, and having scraped some soot from the 
chimney and mixed it w ith water, I tore a blank leaf out of 
‘ Virgilius,^ and wrote to the Pastor Liepensis, his reverence 
Abraham Tiburtius, praying that for God his sake he would take 
our necessities to heart, and would exhort his parishioners to 
save us from dying of grim hunger, and charitably to spare to us 
some meat and drink, according as the all-merciful God had still 
left some to them, seeing that a beggar had told me that they 
had long been in peace from tlie terrible enemy. I knew not, 
how ever, wherewithal to seal the letter, until 1 found in the church 
a little wax still sticking to a w ooden altar-candlestick, which 
the Imperialists had not thought it worth their while to steal, for 
they had only taken the brass ones. I sent three fellows in a 
boat with Hinrich Seden, the churchwarden, with this letter to 
Liepe. 

First, however, I asked my old Use, who was born in Liepe. 
whether she would not rather return home, seeing how matters 
stood, and that I, for the present at least, could not gpve her a 
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stiver of her wages (mark that she had already saved up a small 
sum, seeing that she had lived in my service above twenty years, 
but the soldiers had taken it all). Howbeit, I could nowise 
persuade her to this, but she wept bitterly, and besought me only 
to let her stay with the good damsel whom she had rocked in her 
cradle. She would cheerfully hunger with us if it needs must 
be, so that she were not turned away. Whereupon, I yielded to 
her, and the others went alone. 

Meanwhile the broth was ready, but scarce had we said the 
Gratias, and were about to begin our meal, when all the 
children of the village, seven in number, came to the door, and 
wantexl bread, as they had heard we had some from my daughter 
her little godchild. ^ Her heart again melted, and notwithstand- 
ing I besought her to harden herself against them, she comforted 
me with the fcessage to Liepe, and poured out for each child a 
portion of broth on a wooden platter (for these also had been 
despised by the enemy), and put into their little hands a bit of 
meat, so that all our store was eaten up at once. We were, 
therefore, left fasting next morning, till towards midday, when 
the whole village gathered together in a meadow on the banks of 
the river to see the boat return. Hut, God be merciful to us, we 
had clierLshed vain hoj)es ! six loaves and a slieep, item, a quarter 
of apples, was all they had brought, llis reverence Abraham 
Tiburtius wrote to me tliat after the cry of their wealth had 
sjjrcad throughout the island, so many beggars had flocked 
thither that it was impossible to be just to all, seeing that they 
themselves did not know how it might fare with them in these 
heavy troublous times. Meanwhile he would see wdiether he 
could raise any more. I therefore with many sighs had the 
small pittance carried to the manse, and though two loaves were, 
as Pastor J/iepensis said in his letter, for me alone, I gave them 
up to be shami among all alike, whereat all were content save 
Soden his squint-eyed wife, w ho would have had somewhat extra 
on the score of her husband’s journey, which, how’ever, as may be 
easily guessed, she did not get ; wherefpre she again muttered 
certain w^ords betwwn her teeth as she went away, which, how- 
ever, no one understood. Truly she w as an ill w oman, and not 
to be moved by the w'ord of God. 

Any one may judge for himself that such a store could not last 
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long; and as all my parishioners felt an ardent longing after 
spiritual food, and as I and the churchwardens could only get to- 
gether about sixteen farthings in the whole parish, which was not 
enough to buy bread and wine, the thought struck me once more 
to inform my lord the Sheriff of our need. With bow heavy a 
heart I did this may be easily guessed, but necessity knows no 
law. I therefore tore the last blank leaf out of ^ Virgilius* and 
begged that, for the sake of the Holy Trinity, his lordsliip would 
mercifully consider mine own distress and that of the whole 
parish, and bestow a little money to enable me to administer the 
holy sacrament for the comfort of afflicted souls ; also, if possible, 
to buy a cup, were it only of tin, since the enemy had plundered 
us of ours, and I should otherwise be forced to consecrate the 
sacred elements in an earthen vessel. Item, I besought him to have 
pity on our bodily wants, and at last to send me the first-fruits 
which had stood over for so many years. That I did not want it for 
myself alone, but would willingly share it with my parishioners, 
until such time as God in his mercy should give us more. 

Here a huge blot fell upon my paper ; for the windows being 
boarded up, the room was dark, and but little light came 
through two small panes of glass, which I had broken out of the 
church, and stuck in between the boards : this, perhaps, was the 
reason w hy I did not see better. However, as I could not any 
where get another piece of paper, 1 let it pass, and ordered the 
maid, w horn I sent w ith the letter to Pudgla, to excuse the same 
to his lordship the Sheriff, the w hich she promised to do ; seeing 
that I could not add a word more on the paper, as it was written 
all over. I then sealed it as I had done before. 

But the poor creature came back trembling for fear, and bit- 
terly w'eeping, and said that his lordship hail kicked her out of 
the castle-gate, and had threatened to set her in the stocks if she 
ever came before him again. “ Did the parson think that he 
was as free with his money as I seemed to be wdth my ink ? 1 

surely had water enough to celebrate the Lord’s Supper where- 
withal. For if the Son of God had once changed the water 
into wine, he could surely do the like again. If I had no cup, 

I might water my flock out of a bucket, as he did himself 
wdth many more blasphemies, such as he afterwards wrote to 
me, and by which, as may easily be guessed, I was filled with 

c 
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horror. Touching the first-fruits, as she told me, he said nothing 
at all. In such great spiritual and bodily need the blessed Sun- 
day came round, when nearly all the congregation would have 
come to the Lord’s table, but could not. I therefore spoke on 
the words of St. Augustine, crede et manducaMi, and represented 
that the blame was not mine, and truly told what had happened 
to my poor maid at Pudgla, passing over much in silence, and 
only praying God to awaken the hearts of magistrates for our 
good. Perad venture I may Iiave spoken more harshly than I 
meant. I know not ; only that I spoke that which was in my 
heart. At the end I made all the congregation stay on their knees 
for nearly an hour, and call upon the Lord for Ids holy sacrament ; 
itcm^ for the relitd* of their bodily wants, as had been done every 
Sunday, and at all the daily prayei's 1 had benm used to read ever 
since the heavy time of the plague. Ijast of all, I led the glo- 
rious hymn, When in greatest neeil \vq be which was no 
sooner finished than my new churchwarden, Claus Bulk of Ueke- 
ritze, who had fornuTly bwn a groom with his lordshif), and 
whom he had now j)ut into a farm, ran off to Pudgla, and told 
him all that had taken place in the church. Wherent his lord- 
ship was greatly angered, insomuch that he summoned the whole 
parish, which still nnmbcrid about 150 souls, without counting 
the children, and dictated ad prolocoUtitn w hatsoever they could 
remember of tlie sermon, seeing that he meant to iiifonn his 
Princely Grace the Duke of Pomerdiiia of the blasjdienious lits 
which 1 had voinittnl against*him, and which mnsf sorely ofibnd 
every Christian licart. Zte///, what an avaricious wretch I must 
be to be always wanting something of him, and to be daily, so to 
say, pi'stering him in these liard tinu*s with my filthy letters, 
when he luid not enough to eat himself. This he siiid sliould 
break the jxirsoii his neck, since his juincely gi-ace did all that he 
asked of liim ; and that no one in the parish need give me any- 
thing more, but oidy let me go my ways. He woidd soon take 
care that they should have quite a <lifiereiit sort of parson from 
what I w as. 

(Now I would like to see the man who could make up liis 
mind to come into the midst of such wretchedness at all.) 

This Jiew’s was brought to me iu the selfsame night, and gave 
•le a great fright, as 1 uow' saw' timt 1 should not liave a graeioui 
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master in his lordship, but should all the time of my miserable 
life, even if I could any how support it, find in him an ungracious 
lord. But I soon felt some comfort, when Chim Kruger from 
Uekeritze, who brought me the news, took a little bit of his 
sucking-pig out of his pocket and gave it to me. Meanwhile old 
Paasch came in and said the same, and likewise brought me a 
piece of liis old cow ; item^ my other warden, Ilinricli Seflen, 
with a slice of bread, and a fish which lie had taken in his net ; 
all saying they wished for no better priest than me, and that I 
was only to pray to the mertdful Lord to bestow more upon them, 
whereupon I should want for nothing. IMeanwhile I must be 
quiet, and n(»t betray them. All this I promised ; and my daughter 
Mary took the blessed gifts of God off the table and carried them 
into the inner cliamber. But, alas ! next morning, when she 
would have put the meat into the cauldron, it v as all gone. I 
know not who prepared tliis new sorrow for me, but much Ikv 
lieve it v'as llinrich Seden his wicked wife, seeing he can never 
hold his tongue, and most likely told her everj^ thing. Moreover, 
Paasch Ins little daugliter saw tliat she had meat in her jiot next 
day ; tVew, tliat she had quarrel kid with her husbaml, and iiad 
flung the fish-board at him, whereon some fresh fish-scales 
were sticking : she had, however, presently recollected lierself 
when she saw the child. (Shame on thee, thou old witch, it is 
true enough, I dare say !) Hereupon naught was left us but to 
feed our poor souls with tlie word of Gorl. But even our souls 
were so cast down that tliey could receive nought, any more 
than our bellies ; my poor child, especiially, from day to day grew 
paler, grt^er, and yellower, and always tlirew up all her food, 
seeing she ate it without salt or bread. I had long wondered 
that the bread from Liepe was not yet done, but that (fv(*ry day 
at dinner I still had a morsel. I liad often asked, “ Whence 
comes all this blessed bread? I believe, after all, you sav(? the 
whole for me, and take none for yourself or the iruiid.” But 
they both then lifted to their moutlis a piece of fir-tre(? hark, 
which they had cut to look like bread, and laid by tlieir j)lates; 
and as the room was dark, I did not find out their <leccit, hut 
thought that they too were eating bread Ihit at last the maid 
told me of it, so that I should allow it no longer, as my daugliter 
tt’ojuld not listen to hfj*. It is oot liaid to guess how my luajt 
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was wrung when I saw my poor child lying on her bed of moss 
struggling with grkn hunger. But things were to go yet harder 
with me, for the Lord in his anger would break me in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel. For behold, on the evening of the same 
day, old Paasch came running to me, complaining that all his 
and my corn in the field had been pulled up and miserably de- 
stroyed, and that it must have been done by Satan himself, as 
there was not a trace either of oxen or horses. At these words 
my poor child screamed aloud and fainted. I would have run to 
help her, but could not reach her befi, and fell on the ground 
myself for bitter grief. The loud cries of the maid and old 
Paasch soon brought us both to our senses. But I could not rise 
from the ground alone, for the Lord had bruised all my bones. 

I besought them, therefore, when they would Iiave helped me, to 
leave me where I was ; and when they would not, I cried out 
tliat I must again fall on the ground to pray, and begged them 
all s{ive my daughter to depart out of the room. This they did, 
but tlie prayer would not come. I fell into heavy doubting and 
despair, and murmured against the Lord that he plagued me 
more sorely than Lazarus or Job. Wretch that I was, I cried, 

“ Thou didst leave to Lazarus at least the crumbs and the pitiful 
dogs, but to me thou hast left nothing, and I myself am less in 
thy sight even than a dog; and Job thou didst not afflict until 
thou liadst mercifully taken away his cliildren, but to me thou 
hast left my poor little daughter, that her torments may increase 
mine own a thousandfold. Behold, then, I can only pray that 
thou wilt take her from the earth, so tliat my grey head may 
gladly follow her to the grave ! Woe is me, ruthless father, 
what have I done ? I have eaten bread, and suffered my child to 
hunger ! Oli, Lord Jesu, who hast saitl, ‘ What man is there of 
you, whom if his son ask bread will he give him a stone ?’ Behold 
I am that man ! — behold I am that rutldess father ! I Iiave eaten 
bread, and have given wood to my child ! Punish me ; I will 
bear it and lie still. Oh, righteous Jesu, I have eaten bread,- and 
have given wood to my child !’ As I did not speak, but rather 
shrieked these words, wringing my hands the while, my child fell 
upon my neck, sobbing, and chid me for murmuring against the 
Lord, seeing that even slie, a weak and frail woman, had never 
doubted his mercy ; so tliat with shame and repentance I pro 
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sently came to myself, and humbled myself before the Lord for 
such hesLvy sin. 

Meanwhile the maid had run into the village with loud cries 
to see if she could get anything for her poor young mistress, but 
the people had already eaten their noontide meal, and most of 
them were gone to sea to seek their blessed supper ; thus she 
could find nothing, seeing that old wife Secien, who alone had 
any victuals, would give her none, altliough slie prayed her by 
Jesu's wounds. 

She was telling us this when we heard a noise in the chamber, 
and presently Lizzie her wortliy old Jiusband, wlio had got in at 
the window by stealth, brouglit us a pot of good broth, which 
he had taken off the fire whilst his wife was gone for a moment 
into the garden. He well knew that his wife would make him 
pay for it, but that he did not mind, so the young mistress would 
but drink it, and she would find it salted and all. He would 
make haste out of the window again, and see that he got home 
before his wife, that slie might not find out wliere he had been. 
But my daughter would not touch the broth, which sorely vexed 
him, so that he set it down on the ground cursing, and ran out 
of the room. It M'oa not long before his squint-eyed wife came 
in at the front door, and when she saw the pot still steaming on 
the ground, she cried out, “ Thou thief, thou cursed thieving 
carcass !” and would have flown at the face of my maid. But I 
threatened her, and told her all that had ha])pened, and tliat if 
she would not believe me, she might go into the chamber and 
look out of the window, whence she miglit still, belike, see 
her goodman running home. This she did, and presently we 
heard her calling after him, “ Wait, and tlie devil shall tear off 
thine anns, only wait till thou art home again !” After this 
she came back, and, muttering something, took the pot off the 
ground. I begged her, for the love of God, to spare a little 
to iny child ; but slie mocked at me and said, “ You can.preach 
to her, as you did to me,” and walked tow ards the door with the 
pot. My child indeed besought me to let her go, but I could 
not help calling after her, “ For the love of God, one good sup, 
or my poor child must give up the ghost : wilt thou that at the 
judgment God should have mercy on thee, so show mercy 
this day to me and mine!” But she scoffed at us again, and 
cried out, “ Let her cook herself some bacon,” and w^ent out at 
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the door. I then sent the maid after her with the hour-glass 
which stood before me on the table, to offer it to her for a good 
sup out of the pot ; but the maid brought it back, saying that 
she would not have it. Alas, liow I wept and sobbed, as my 
poor dying child with a loud sigh buried her head again in the 
moss I Yet the merciful God was more gracious to me than my 
unbelief had deserved; for when the hard-liearted woman be- 
stowed a little broth on her neighbour old Paasch, he presently 
brought it to my child, having lieard from the maid how it stood 
with her ; and I believe that this broth, under God, alone saved 
her life, for she raised her head as soon as she had supped it, and 
was able to go about the house again in an hour. May God 
reward tlie go(xl fellow for it ! Thus I had some joy in the 
midst of my trouble. But while I sat by the fire-side in the 
evening musing on my fate, my grief again broke forth, and I 
made up my mind to leave my house, and even my cure, and to 
wander through the wide world with my daughter as a beggtir. 
God knows 1 had cause enough for it ; for now that all my hopes 
were dashed, seeing that my field wjis quite ruined, and that the 
Sheriff had become my bitter <?nemy, moreover tliat it w'as five 
years since I had had a wedding, item, but two christenings 
during the past year, 1 saw my own and my daughter’s death 
staring me in the fa(;e, and no })rospect of better times at hand. 
Our want w'as in(;rcasiHl by tlie great fears of the congregation ; 
for although by Cb)d*s w ondrous mercy they had already begun 
to take good draughts of fish both in the sea and the Achter- 
water, and many of tlie peo})Ie in the other villages had already 
gotten breiul, salt, oatmeal, Ac., from the Bolters and Quatzners 
of Anklam and Lassan * in exchange for tlieir fish ; nevertheless, 
they brouglit me nolliiiig, fearing lest it might be told at Pudgla, 
and make his lordshij) ungraeious to them. I therefore beckoned 
my daughter to me, and told her what was in my thoughts, 
saying that Ginl, in his mercy, could any day bestow on me 
another cure if I w iis found worthy in his sight of such a favour, 
seeing that these terrible days of pestilence and war had called 
away many of the servants of his word, and that I had not fled 
like a hireling from his flock, but, on the contrar)", till datum 
sliared sorrow and death with it. Whether she were able to 

* These people still go abont the Aohterwater every day in small boats called 
Pot ten and Quatzen, and buy from the boors ary fish they may have caught. 
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walk five or ten miles a day ; for that then we would beg our 
way to Hamburg, to my departed wife her step-brother, Martin 
Behring, who is a great merchant in that city. 

This at first sounded strange to her, seeing tliat she had very 
seldom been out of our parish, and that her departed mother and 
her little brother lay in our churchyard. She asked, “ who was 
to make up their graves and plant dowsers on them ? Item^ as 
the Lord liad given her a sinooth face, what I sliould do if in 
these wild and cruel times she were attacked on the highways by 
marauding soldiers or other villains, seeing that I was a weak 
old man and unable to defend her; item^ wherewithal should we 
shield ourselves from the frost, as the winter w^as setting in, and 
the enemy hatl robbed us of our clothes, so that we had scarce 
enough left to cover our nakedness All this I had not con- 
sidered, and was forced to owni that she w^as right ; so after 
much discussion w e determined to leave it this night to the Lord, 
and to do whatever he should put into our hearts next morning. 
At any rate, we saw that we could in nowise keep the old maid 
any longer ; I tlierefore calleil her out of the kitchen, and told 
her she had better go early next morning to Liepe, as there 
still was food there, whereas here she must starve, seeing that 
perhaps we ourselves might leave the parish and the country 
to-morrow. I thanked lier for the love and faith she had shown 
us, and begged her at last, amid tlie loud sobs of my poor daugh- 
ter, to depart forthwith privately, and not to make our hearts 
still heavier by leave-taking ; that old Paasch was going a-fishing 
to-night on the Achterwater, as he had told me, and no doubt 
would readily set her on shore at Griissow, where she had friends, 
and could eat her fill even to-day. She could not say a word for 
weeping, but w hen she saw that I was really in earnest she went 
out of the room. Not long after we heard the house-door shut 
to, whereuj)on my daughter moaned, “ She is gone already,” and 
ran straight to the window to look after her. “ Yes,” cried she, as 
she saw her through the little panes, ** she is really gone and she 
wrung her hands and would not be comforted. At last, however, 
she was quieted w hen I spoke of the maid Hagar, whom Abraham 
had likewise cast off, but on w hom the Lord had nevertheless shown 
mercy in the wilderness ; and hereupon we commended ourselves 
to the Lord, and stretched ourselves on our couches of moss. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How the old maid-servant humbled me by her faith, and the Lord yet blessed 
me his unworthy seiwant. 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within me, blese 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits. Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who hcaleth all 
thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies” (Ps. ciii.). 

Alas I wretched man that 1 am, how shall I understand all the 
benefits and mercies which the Lord bestoM^ed upon me, the very 
next day ? I now wept for joy as of late I had. done for sorrow ; 
and my child danced about the room like a young roe, and would 
not go to bed, but only cry and dance, and between whiles repeat 
the 103rd Psalm, then dance and cry again until morning broke. 
But as she was still very weak, I rebuked her presumption, see- 
ing that this was tempting the Lord ; and now mark m hat had 
happened. 

After we had both woke in the morning with deep sighs, and 
called upon the Lord to manifest to us, in our hearts, what we 
sliould do, we still could not make up our minds. I therefore 
called to my child, if she felt strong enough, to leave her bed 
and light a fire in the stove herself, as our maid was gone ; that 
we would then consider the matter further. She acconlingly got 
up, but came back in an instant with cries of joy, because the 
maid had privately stolen back into the house, aud had already 
made a fire. Hereupon I sent for her to my bedside, imd won- 
dered at her disobedience, and asked what she now’ wanted here, 
but to torment me and my daugliter still more, and why she did 
not go yesterday w itli old I^aiisch ? But she lamented and wept 
so sore tliat she scarce could speak, and I understood only thus 
much : that she liad eaten with us, and would likewise starve with 
us, for that she could never part from her young mistress, whom 
she had known from her cradle. Such faithful love moved me 
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so, that I said almost with tears, “ But hast thou not heard that 
my daughter and I have determined to wander as beggars about 
the country ; where, then, wilt thou remain ?” To this she an- 
swered that neither would she stay behind, seeing it was more 
fitting for her to beg than for us ; but that she could not yet see 
why I wishal to go out into the wide world ; whether I had al- 
ready forgotten tliat I had said, in my induction sennoii, that I 
would abide with my flock in affliction and in death ? That I 
should stay j’^et a little longer where I was, and send her to Liepe, 
as she hoped to get something worth having for us, there, from 
her friends and others. These words, especially those about my 
induction sermon, fell heavy on my conscience, and I was ashamed 
of my want of faith, since, not my daughter only, but yet more, 
even my maid, had stronger faith than 1, who, nevertheless, pro- 
fessed to be a servant of Gorl’s word. I believed that the Lord, 
to keep me, poor fearful liireling, and, at the same time, to humble 
me, had awakened tlie spirit of this j)oor maid-servant to prove 
me, as the maid in tiic palace of the high-priest had also proved 
the fearful St. Peter. Wherefore I turned my face towards the 
wall, like Hezekiah, and humbled myself before the Lord ; which 
scarce had I done before my child ran into the room again, with 
a cry of joy. For behold some Christian heart had stolen quietly 
into the house in the night, and had laid in the chamber two 
loaves, a good piece of meat, a bag of oatmeal, item a bag of salt, 
holding near a pint. Any one may guess what shouts of joy 
we all raised. Neitlicr was I ashamed to confess my sins before 
my maid ; and in our common morning prayer, which we said on 
our knees, I made fresh vows to the Lord, of obedience and faith. 
Thus we had that morning a grand breakfast, and sent something 
to old Paasch besides ; ilem, my daughter again sent for all the 
little children to come, and kindly fed them with our store, before 
they said their tasks ; and when in my heart of little faith I 
sighed thereat, although I said naught, she smiled, and said, 
“ Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself.”* 

The Holy Ghost spoke by her, as I cannot but believe, nor 
thou either, beloved reader ; for, mark what happened. In the 
afternoon, she (I mean my child) went up the Streckelberg to 
♦ Matt. vi. 34. 
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seek for blackberries, as old Paasch had told her through the 
maid that a few bushes were still left. The maid was chopping 
wood ill the yard, to which end she had borrowed old Paasch 
his axe, for the Imperialist thieves had thrown away mine, so that 
it could nowhere be found ; and I myself was pacing up and down 
in the room, meditating my sermon ; when my child, with her 
apron full, came quickly in at the door, quite red and with beam- 
ing eyes, and scarce able for joy to say more than “ Father, father, 
what have I got ?” ‘‘ Well,” quoth I, “ what hast thou got, my 

child ?” Whereupon she opened her apron, and I scarce trusted 
my eyes when I saw, instead of the blackberries which she had 
gone to seek, two shining pieces of amber, each nearly as big as 
a man’s head, not to mention the small pieces, some of which were 
as large as my hand, and that, God knows, is no small one. 

Child of my heart,” cried I, “ how cam’st thou by this blessing 
from God ?” As soon as she could fetch her breath, she told me 
as follows : 

That while she was seeking for blackberries in a dell near the 
shore, she saw somewhat glistening in the sun, and on coming 
near, she found this wondrous Godsend, seeing that the wind had 
blown the sand away from off a black vein of amber.* TJiat she 
straightway liad broken off these pieces with a stick, and that 
there was plenty more to be got, seeing tliat it rattled about 
under the stick when she thrust it into the sand, neither could 
she force it farther than, at most, a foot deep into the ground; 
iUm, she told me that she had covered the place all over again 
with sand, and swept it smooth with her apron so as to leave no 
traces. 

Moreover, that no stranger w^as at all likely to go thither, see- 
ing that no blackberries grew^ very near, and she had gone to the 
spot, moved by curiosity and a wisli to look upon the sea, rather 
than from any need; but that she could easily find the place 
again herself, inasmuch as she had marked it with thrcv little 
stones. What was our first act after the all-merciful CJixl had 
rescued us out of such misery, nay, even, as it seemed, endowed 

♦ This happens frequently even now, and has occurred to the editor him- 
self. The small dark vein held indeed a few pieces of uihIkt, mixed with 
cliarcoal, a sure proof of its vegetable origin, of wliicli we may observe in 
passing there is now scarce any doubt, since whole trees of amber have been 
found in Prussia, and are preserved in the museum at Kuiiigsberg. 
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us with great riches, any one may guess. When we at length 
got up oft* our knees, my child would straightway have run to 
teU the maid our joyful news. But I forbade her, seeing that we 
could not be sure that the maid might not tell it again to her 
friends, albeit in all other things she was a faithful woman, and 
feared God ; but that if she did that, the Sheriff w ould be sure to 
hear of it, and to seize upon our treasure for his Princely High- 
ness the Duke, that is to say, for himself ; and that naught would 
be left to us but the sight thereof, and our w^ant would begin all 
over again ; that we therefore would say, when folks asked about 
the luck that had befallen us, that my deceased brother, who w^as 
a councillor at Rotterdam, had left us a good lump of money ; 
and iiideetl it was true that I had inherited near 200 florins from 
him a year ago, which, however, the soldiery (as mentioned 
above) cruelly robbed me of; item^ that I would go to Wolgast 
myself next day, and sell the little bits as best I might, saying 
that thou hadst picked them up by the seaside ; thou mayst tell 
the maid the same, if thou wilt, but show the larger pieces to no 
one, and I w ill send them to thy uncle at Hamburg, to be turned 
into money for us ; perchance 1 may be able to sell one of them 
at Wolgast, if I find occasion, so as to buy clothes enough for 
the winter, for thee and for me, wherefore thou, too, mayst go 
w ith me. We wdll take the few farthings which the congrega- 
tion have brought together, to pay the ferry, and thou canst order 
the maid to wait for us till eventide at the water-side to carry 
home the victuals. She agreed to all this, but said we had better 
first break off some more amber, so that we might get a good round 
sum for it at Hamburg; and I thought so too, wherefore we 
stopped at home next day, seeing that we did not want for food, 
and that my child, as well as myself, both wishtd to refresh our- 
selves a little before w^e set out on our journey ; itern^ we likewise 
bethought us that old Master Rothoog, of Loddin, who is a 
cabinet-maker, might knock together a little box for us, to put 
the amber in, w herefore I sent the maid to him in the afternoon. 
Meanwhile we ourselves went up the Streckelberg, where I cut a 
young fir-tree with my pocket-knife, which I had saved from the 
enemy, and shaped it like a spade, so that I might be better able 
to dig deep therew ith. First, however, we looked about us well on 
the mountain, and seeing nobody, my daughter walked on to the 
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him), for the reverend Johannes is a pious and learned man, and 
has also composed sundry Latin Chronosticha on these wretched 
times, in metrum heroicum^ which, I must say, please me greatly.* 
When we had crossed the ferry we went in at Sehms his house, 
on the Castle green, who keeps an ale-house ; he told us that the 
pestilence had not yet altogether ceased in the town ; whereat 1 
was much afraid, more especially as he described to us so many 
other horrors and miseries of these fearful times, both here and 
in other places, e, g, of the great famine in the island of Rngen, 
where a number of people liad grown as black as Moors from 
hunger ; a wondrous thing if it be true, and one might almost 
gather therefrom how the first blackamoors came about.f But 
be that as it may. Summa, When Master Sehms had told us * 
all the news he had heard, and we harl thus learnt to our great 
comfort tliat the Lord liad not visited us only in these times of 
heavy need, I called him aside into a chamber and asked liim 
whether I could not here find means to get money for a piece of 
amber, which my daugliter had found by the sea. At first he 
said “No;” but then recollecting, he began, “Stay, let me 
see, at Nicolas Oraekc*s, the inn at the castle, there are two 
great Dutch men^hants, Dieterich von Pehnen and .Jacob Kieke- 
buscli, who are come to buy pitcli and boards, itein timber for 
ships and Ixmns; perchance they may like to cheapen your 
amber too ; but you had better go up to tlie castle yourself, for 1 
do not know for certain whether they still are tliere.” This 1 
did, although I had not yet eaten anything in the man’s house, 
seeing that 1 wanted to know' first what soil; of bargain 1 might 
make, and to save the farthings belonging to the church until 
then. So I went into the castle-yanl. Gracious (uhI! what a 
desert hail even his Princely Highness’ house become, w ithin a 

* Tlie old vicar has introduced them among the still-existing parochial 
accounts, and we will here give a specimen of them : — 

For 1G2U. 

VsqVe qVo Do Mine IrasCerls, sis nobis pater ! 

For 1628. 

InqYe tVa DeXtra fer operaM tV Chrlste benigne ! 

f Micreclias, also, in his ‘ Ancient Pomerania’ (vol. Ixxi. 2), mentions this 
circumstance, but only says ; — “ Those who came over to Stralsund were 
quite black from tlie huu|;er they had suffered.” This accounts for the 
strange exaggeration of mine host, and the still stranger conclusion of our 
aullior. 
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«hoTt time ! The Danes had ruined the stables and hunting-lodge, 
Anno 1628 ; item^ destroyed several rooms in the castle; and in 
the locamentum of his Princely Highness Duke Philippus, where, 
Anno 22, he so graciously entertained me and my child, as will 
be told further on, now dwelt the inn-keeper Nicolas Graeke ; 
and all the fair tapestries, whereon was represented the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem of his Princely Highness Bogislaus X., were tom 
down, and the walls left gray and bare.* At this sight my 
heart was sorely grieved; but I presently enquired for the 
merchants, who sat at the table drinking their parting cup, 
with their travelling equipments already lying by them, seeing 
that they were just going to set out on their way to Stettin ; 
straightway one of them jumped up from his liquor, a little 
fellow with a right noble paunch, and a black plaster on 
his nose, and asked me what I would of them? I took him 
aside into a Avindow, and told him I had some fine amber, if he 
had a mind to buy it of me, which he straightway agree<l to do. 
And when he had whispered somewhat into the ear of his fellow, 
he began to look very pleasant, and reached me the pitcher be- 
fore we went to my inn. I drank to him right heartily, seeing 
that, as I have already said, I was still fasting, so that I felt my 
very heart warmed by it in an instant. (Gracious God, what 
can go beyond a good draught of wine taken within measure !) 
After this we went to my inn, and told the maid to carry the 
box on one side into a small chamber. I hml scarce opened it 
and taken away the gown, when the man (whose name was 
Dieterich von Pelinen, as he liad told me by the way), held up 
both hands for joy, and said he had never seen such wealth of 
amber, and how had I come by it ? I ansAvered that my child 
had found it on the sea-slM)re ; whereat he wondered greatly that 
we had so much amber here, and offered me 300 florins for the 
Avhole box. I Avas quite beside myself for joy at such an offer, 
but took care not to let him see it, and bargained with him till 
I got 500 florins, and I was to go with him to the Castle, and 

* Compare Heller's ^Chronicle of the Town of Wolgast,’ p. 42, et cet. 
The riots were caused by the successor of Philippus Julius (d. Feb. 1C25), 
who was also the last Duke of Pomerania, Bogislaus XIV., choosing to resioe 
in Stettin. At the present time the castle is a mere ruin, and only several 
largo vaulted cellars remain, wherein some of the tradesmen of the present 
day keep their shopa. 
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take the money forthwith. Hereupon I ordered mine host to 
make ready at once a mug of beer, and a good dinner for my 
child, and went back to the Castle with the man, and the maid 
who carried the box, begging him, in order to avoid common 
talk, to say nothing of my good fortune to mine host, nor, indeed, 
to any one else in the town, and to count out the money to me 
privately, seeing that I could not be sure that the thieves might 
not lay in wait for me on the road home, if they heard of it, and 
this the man did ; for he whispered something into the ear of 
his fellow, who straightway opened his leathern surcoat, item his 
doublet and hose, and unbuckled from his paunch a well-filled 
purse which he gave to him. Summa, Before long I had my 
riches in my pocket, and, moreover, the man begged me to write 
to him at Amsterdam whenever I found any more amber, the 
which I promised to do. But the worthy fellow, as I have since 
heard, died of the plague at Stettin, together with his com- 
panion— truly I wish it had happened other wise.^ Shortly after, 
I was very near getting into great trouble ; for, as I had an 
extreme longing to fall on my knees, so that I could not wait 
until such time as I should have got back to my inn, I went up 
three or four steps of the Castle-stairs, and entered into a small 
chamber, where I humbled myself before the Lord. But the 
host, Nicolas Graeke, followed me, thinking I was a thief, and 
would have stopped me, so that I knew not how to excuse myself 
but by saying that I had been made drunken by tlie wine which 
the strange merchants had given to me (for he had seen what 
a good pull I had made at it), seeing I had not broken my 
fast that morning, and that I was looking for a chamber wherein 
I miglit sleep a wliile, which lie he believed (if in truth it were 
a lie, for I was really drunken, though not with wine, but with 
love aiul gratitude to my Maker), and accordingly he let 
me go. — 

But I must now tfell my story of his Princely Highness, as I 
promiseii above. Anno 22, as I chanced to walk with my daugh- 
ter, who was then a child of about twelve years old, in the castle- 

♦ Micnvlius mentions these Dutch merchants, p. 171, but asserts that the 
cause of their death was doubtful, and that the town physician. Dr. Lauren- 
tins Eichstadius, in Stettin, liad written a special medical paper on the 
subject However he calls one of them Kiekepost, instead of Kiekebusch. 
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garden at Wolgast, and was showing her the beautiful flowers 
that grew there, it chanced that as we came round from behind 
some bushes we espied my gracious lord the Duke Philippus J ulius, 
with his Princely Highness the Duke Bogislaff, who lay here on 
a visit, standing on a mount and conversing, wherefore we were 
about to return. But as my gracious lords presently walked on 
toward the drawbridge, we went to look at the mount where 
they had stood ; of a sudden my little girl shouted loudly for joy, 
seeing that she found on the earth a costly signet-ring, which 
one of their Princely Highnesses doubtless had dropped. I 
therefore said, “ Come, and we will follow our gracious lords with 
all speed, and thou shalt say to them in Latin : Serenissimi prin~ 
cipeSy quis vestrum liunc annulum deperdidit (for, as I have 
mentioned above, I had instructed her in tlie Latin tongue ever 
since her seventh year) ? and if one of them says Etjo, give to him 
the ring. Item, — Should he ask thee in Latin to whom thou 
belongest, be not abashed, and s(iy : I£go sum filia pastoris Co- 
serowiensis ; for thou wilt thus find favour in the eyes of their 
Princely Highnesses, for they are both gracious gentlemen, more 
especially the taller one, who is our gracious ruler Philippus 
Julius himself.” This she promised to do ; but as she trembled 
sorely as she went, I encouraged her yet more and promised her a 
new gown if she did it, seeing that even as a little child she 
would have given a great deal for fine clothes. As soon, then, 
as we were come into the court-yard, I stood by the statue of 
his Princely Highness Ernest Ludewig,^ and w hispered her to 
run boldly after them, as their IMncely Highnesses were only a 
few steps before us and had already turned toward the great 
entrance. This she did, but of a sudden she stood still, and 
would have turned back, because she was frightened by the spurs 
of their Princely Highnesses, as she afterwards toJd me, seeing 
that they rattled and jingled very loudly. 

But my gracious lady the Duchess Agnes saw her from the 
open window wherein she lay, and called to his Princely High- 
n«8, “ My lord, tliere is a little maiden behind you, who, it 
soems, would speak with you,” whereupon his Princely Highness 
straightway turned him round, smiling pleasantly, so that my little 
maid presently took courage, and, holding up the ring, spoke in 

♦ The father of Philippus Julius, died at Wolgast the 17th June, 1592 , 

x> 
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Latin as I had told her. Ilereat both the princes wondered be- 
yond measure, and after my gracious Duke Philippus had felt 
hia finger, he answered, “ Dulcissima puellay ego perdidi 
whereupon she gave it to him. Then he patted her cheek, and 
again asked, “ Sed qtuBnam es^ et unde venis whereupon she 
boldly gave her answer, and at the same time pointed with her 
finger to where I stood by the statue ; whereupon his Princely 
Highness motioned me to draw near. My gracious lady saw all 
tliat passed from the window, but all at once she left it. She, 
however, came back to it again l>efore I hatl time even humbly 
to draw near to my gracious lord, and beckoned to my child, and 
held a rake out of the window for her. On my telling her, she ran 
up to the window, but her Princely Highness could not reach so 
low nor she so high above her as to bike it, wherefore my gracious 
lady commanded her to come iij) into the castle, and as she looked 
anxiously round after nu‘, inotiomHl me also, as did my gracious 
lord himself, who presently t(K)k the timid little maid by the 
hand and went up with his l*rinccly Highness the Duke Bo- 
gislaft*. My gracious lady came to meet us at the door, and 
caressetl and einbmeed my little daughter, so that she soon grew 
quite bold and ate the cuk<‘. When my gracious lord hail asked 
me my name, item, why I ha<l in so singular a maimer taught my 
daughter the Dif in tongue, I answeriHl tluit 1 hatl heanl much from 
a cousin at Cologne of Maria Schurman,* and as 1 had observetl a 

* Anna Maria Sohuniian, l)orn at Cologne on the 5th Nov., 1G07, died at 
Wiewardin the r)th May, IG78, was, aeeordiug to the unanimous testimony 
of her conU'iuporaries, a prinligy of learning, and, perhaps, the most learned 
woman tluit ever livtxl. The Prenelmian Nimde s;ijs of lier, “ You find in 
her alone all that the hand cun tkvhiou or the mind conceive. No one paints 
lietter, no one works letter in brass, wax, and wikkI. In needlework she 
excels all women past or present. It is iiiiixissible to .say in what branch of 
knoMdedge she is most distingulslie<l. Not content with the Kuropeaii lan- 
she* understauds !Iel»rew, Arabic, Syriac, and writes so well 

mat no one who has devoltxl his whole life to it can do it l>etter.” The ce- 
lehrateil Netljerlunder Spunheim calls her a teacher of the (i races and the 
Muses ; tin* still more celehrated S;dinasius confesses that he knows not in 
which branch of learning to say she excells ; and the Pole Kotyer calls her 

The sole example of all woiidnnis works in one single learned jjcrson, and 
a perfect moHstrnm of her sex, yet without fault or Mame.*' For, in truth, 
with nil her extraonlinary knowledge she was marvellously humble, although 
«he herself eoufesases that the immoderate praisis of the learned even yet at 
times blinded her to her own defects. In her later yt»ars she went over to the 
sect of the Labadists, which appears to have some ixfints in common with 
that of the Muckers. She died uumarried, as an early love-affiiir in her 15t}> 
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very excellent ingenium in my child, and also had time enough in 
my lonely cure, I did not hesitate to take her in hand, and teach her 
f^m her youth up, seeing I had no boy alive. Hereat thdr 
Princely Highnesses marvelled greatly, and put some more ques- 
tions to her in Latin, which she answered without any prompting 
firom me. Whereupon my gracious lord Dyke Philippus said 
in the vulgar tongue ; ‘‘ When thou art grown up and art one 
day to be married, tell it to me, and thou shalt then have another 
ring from me, and whatsoever else pertains to a bride, for thou 
hast this day done me good service, seeing that tliis ring is a 
precious jewel to me, as I had it from my wife.” Hereupon I 
whispered her to kiss liis Princely » Highness hand for such a 
promise, and so she did. 

(But alas, most gracious God, it is one tiling to promise and 
quite another to hold ! Where is his Princely Highness at this 
time? AVherefore let me ever kei*p in mind that “ thou only art 
faithful, and that which thou hast promised thou wilt surely hold.” 
Ps. xxxiii. 4. Amen.*) 

Item, When his Princely Highness had also in(piir(*d concerning 
myself and my cure, and ht^ard that I was of ancient and noble 
family, and my salarium very small, he called from the window to 
his chancellor, D. Rungius, w ho stood w ithout, looking at the sun- 
dial, and told him that I was to have an aildition from the convent 
at Pudgla, item from the crow n-lands at Ernsthoft’, as I m(;ntionod 
above, but, more’s the pity, I never have received the same, al- 
though the instrumentum donatimis was sent me soon after by his 
Princely Highness chancellor. 

Then cakes were brought for me also, item^ a glass of foreign 
w ine in a glass painted with armorial bearings, whereupon I hum- 
bly took my leave, together wdth my daughter. 

How'ever, to come back to my bargain, anybo<ly may giuiss 
what joy my child felt when I showed her the fair ducats and 
florins I had gotten for the amber. To the maid, however, we 
said that we had inherited such riches from my brother in Hol- 
land, and after we had again given tlianks to the Lord on our 

year with the Datchman Caets bad l)een broken off. It is related of her as a 
strange fancy that she liked to eat spiders. The celebrated Spaiiheim wai 
the first to publish an edition of her works under the title of * Annie Maritt 
a Schurman opuscula.’ Leyden, 1648. 

• Luther’s version. 
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knees, and eaten our dinner, we bought in a great store of bread, 
salt, meat, and stock-fish : item^ of clothes, seeing that I provided 
what was needful for us three throughout the winter from the 
cloth-merchant. More<3ver, for my daughter, I bought a hair- 
net and a scarlet silk boddice, with a black apron and white 
petticoat, iiem^ a fine pair of ear-rings, as she begged hard for 
them ; and as soon as I had ordered the needful from the cord- 
wainer we set out on our way homewards, as it began to grow 
very dark ; but we could not carry nearly all we had bought. 
Wherefore we were forced to get a peasant from Baniiemin to help 
us, who likewise was come into the town, and as I found out 
from him tliat the fellow who gave me the piece of bread was 
a poor cotter callfnl Paiitermehl, who dwelt in the village by the 
roadside, 1 shovwl a couple of loaves in at his house-<loor without 
his knowing it, and \\v, went on our way by the bright moonlight, 
so that by the helj) of Ciod we got home about ten o’clock at 
night. 1 likewise gave a loaf to the other fellow, though truly 
he deserved it not, seeing that he would go with us no further 
than to Zitzc. But I let him go, for 1. too, had not deserved 
that the Lord should so greatly bless me. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How I fed all the congregation : item^ how I journeyed to the horse-fair at 
Giitzkow, and what befel me there. 

Next morning my daughter cut up the blessed bread, and sent to 
every one in the village a good large piece. But as we saw that 
our store would soon run low, we sent the maid with a truck, 
which we bought of Adam Lempkeu, to Wolgast to buy more 
bread, which slie did. Itemy I gave notice throughout the parish 
that on Sunday next I should administer the bli'ssed sacniment, 
and in the mean time 1 bought up all the large fish that the people 
of the villaire had caught. And when the blessed Sunday was 
come I first heard the confessions of the whole juirish, and after 
that I i)miched a sermon on Matt. xv. 32, I luive comimsion on 
the multitude .... for thc*y have nothing to eat.” I first applied 
the same to spiritual food only, and then* arose a great sighing 
from both the men and the women, when, at the end, I pointed to 
the altar whereon stood the bh*ssed food for the soul, and repeatwl 
the wonls, “ I have compjtssiori on the multitude .... for they 
have nothing to eat.” (N.B. The pewter cup I had borrowed at 
Wolgast, and bought there a little <^rthenware plate for a paten 
till such time as Master Bloom should have marie ready the silver 
cup and j»aten 1 had bespoke.) Thereufma as soon as I had con- 
secrated and administered the bhissed sacrament, itenty led the 
closing hymn, and every one had silently prayed his “ Our Father” 
before going out of church, I rame out of the confessional again, 
and motioned the people to stay yet awhile, as the blessed 
Saviour would feed not only their souls, but their brnlies also, 
seeing that he still had the same compassion on his jxsjple as 
of old on the people at the Sea of Galilet% as they should jiresently 
see. Then I went into the tower and fetched out two baskets, 
which the maid had bought at Wolgast, and which I had hidden 
there in good time ; set them down in front of the altar, and took 
off the napkins with which they were covered, whereupon a very 
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loud shout arose, inasmuch as they saw one filled with broiled fish 
and the other with brearl, which we had put into them privately. 
Hereupon, like our Saviour, I gave thanks and brake it, and 
gave it to the churchwarden Ilinrich Seden, that he might dis- 
tribute it among tlie men, and to my daughter for the women. 
Whereupon I made application of the text, “ I have com{)as6ion 
on the inidtitude, for they have nothing to eat,” to the food of the 
body also ; and walking up and down in the church amid great 
outcries from all, I exhorted them al way to trust in God’s mercy, 
to pray without ceasing, to work diligently, and to consent to 
no bin. What was left 1 msule them gather up for their children 
and the old peoi)Ie w ho were left at home. 

After church, w hen 1 had scarce put off my surplice, Hinrich 
Seden his s(|uiiit/-eywl wife came and impudently asked for more 
for her husband’s journey to Liepe; neither liad slie liad anything 
for lierself, seeing she had not come to church. This angered me 
Hon^, and 1 «iid to her, ‘‘ Wiiy wast tliou not at church ? iNever- 
tiicless, if thou liadst come humbly to me thou shouldst liave got- 
ten Bomewhat even lunv, but as thou comest impudently, I will 
give thee nought: think on wdiat thou didst to me and to 
my child.” Hut she stood at the door and glowered impu- 
dently about the room till my daugliter took her by the arm and 
led her out, saying, “ llear’st thou, thou shalt come Imek humbly 
before tliou gi'tt’st anything, but when thou comest thus, thou also 
shalt liuve thy share, for we w ill no longer reckon with tliee an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a t(K)th ; let the Lord do that if 
such Ihj his will, but we will gladly forgive thee!” Hereupon 
she at last w ent out at the dtH>r, muttering to lierself as she w'os 
wont ; but she sjMit several times in the striHJt, as we saw from the 
window. 

Soon after I made up my mind to take into my service a lad, 
near upon twenty years of agt\ calU*d Claus Neels, seeing that his 
father, old Nwls of Loddin, beggeii hard that I would do so, 
besides which the hul pleosetl me well in manners and othenvise. 
Then, as we had a gcxxl harvest this year, I resolved to buy me 
a couple of horses forthwith, and to sow my field again ; for al- 
though it was now» late in the year, I thought that the most merci- 
ful God might bless the crop with incn>ase if it seemed good to 
him. 
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Neither did I feel much care with respect to food for them, in- 
asmuch as there was a great plenty of hay in the neighbourhood, 
seeing that all the cattle had been killed or driven a\i’ay (as 
related above). 1 therefore made up my mind to go in God's 
name with ray new ploughman to Gutzkow, whither a great many 
Mecklenburg horses were brought to the fair, seeing that times 
were not yet so bad there as with us.* Meanwhile I went a few 
more times up the Streckelberg with my daughter at night, and 
by moonlight, but found very little ; so that we began to tliink our 
luck had come to an end, when, on the third night, we broke off 
some pieces of amber bigger even than those tlje two Dutchmen 
had bouglit. These I resolved to send to my wife’s brother, 
Martin Behring, at Hamburg, seting that the sehipper Wulff of 
Wolgast intends, as I am told, to sail tliitlier this very autumn, 
with pitch and wood for ship-building. I aceonlingly i)acked 
it all up in a strong chest, which I carried with me to "Wolgast 
when I starter! with my man on my journey to (ifitzkow'. Of this 
journey I will only relate thus much, that there were plenty of 
liOTses, and verj' fow' buyers in the market. Wherefore 1 bought a 
j>air offine black horsc^s for twenty florins a-i)i(*ce ; tVm, a cart for 
five florins; item^ tw^enty-five bushels of rye which also came from 
Mecklenburg, at one florin the bushel, whereas it is hardly to be 
had now at AVolgast for love or money, and costs three florins 
or more the bushel. I might therefore havema<le a good bargain 
in ly^e at Gutzkow if it had become my olfi(;e, and had 1 not, more- 
over, been afraid lest the robbers, w'ho sw'arm in tht^seevil times, 
should take away my corn, and ill-use, and perchance murder 
me into the bargain, as has happened to sundry people already. 
For, at this time especially^ such robberies w ere carriwlon after a 
strange and frightful fashion on Strellin heath at Gutzkow; but 
by (iod’s help it all came to light just as I jounieyed thither with 
my man-servant to the fair, and 1 will here tell how it happened. 
Some months before a man had been broken on the wheel at Giitz- 
kow, bec^ause, being terapU*d of Satan, he munlered a travelling 
workman. The man, however, straightway began to walk after 
80 fearful a fashion, tliatin the evening and night-season he sprang 
down from the wheel in his gallows’ dress whenever a cart passed 

* The fief of Mecklenburg was given by the Emperor to Wallenstein, who 
i^uired the ccuntry as much as he could. 
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by the gallows, which stands hard by the road to Wolgast, and 
jumped up behind the people, who in horror and dismay Bogged 
on their horses, and thereby made a great rattling on the log-embank- 
ment which leads beside the gallows into a little wood called the 
Kraulin. And it w^as a strange thing that on the same night the 
travellers were almost always robbed or murdered on Strellin 
heath. Hereupon the magistrates had the man taken down from 
the wheel, and buried under the gallows, in hopes of laying his 
ghost. But it went on just as before, sitting at night snow-white 
on the wheel, so that none dur.st any longer travel the road to 
Wolgast. Until at last it happened that, at the time of the 
above-named fair, young Rudiger von Nienkerken of Mellenthiii, 
in Usedoin, who had been studying at Wittenberg and elsewhere, 
and was now on his way home, came this road by night with his 
carriage. Just before, at the inn, I myself had tried to persuade 
him to stop the night at Giitzkow on account of the ghost, and to 
go on his journey with me next morning, but he would not. Now 
as soon as this young lord drove ahmg the road, he also espied the 
aptmritiou sitting on the wlind, and scarcely had he passed the 
gallows when the ghost jumped down and ran after him. The 
driver was horribly afmid, and laslnsl on the horsi^ as everybody 
else had done before, and they, taking fright, galloped away over 
tlie log-road with a marv(*llous clatter. JMmnwhile, however, the 
young nobleman siiw by the light of the moon how tliat the appari- 
tion flalteiusl a ball of horse-<hing hereon it trod, and straight- 
way felt sure within himself that it was no ghost. Wliereupon he 
calhxl to the driver to stop ; and as the man would not hearken 
to him, he sprung out of tl»e carriage, drew his rapier, and has- 
tened to attack the ghost. When tlie ghost saw this he w'ould 
have tunied and fled ; but the young nobleman gave him such a 
blow on the head with his fist tliat he fell iijMm the ground with a 
loud wailing. Summn : the young lonl, liaving called back his 
driver, dragged the ghost into the ti»wn again, where he turned 
out to be a 8h(X*maker called Scdiwelm. 

I also, on seeing such a great crowd, ran thither with many 
others, to look at the fellow. He trembltHi like an aspen leaf; 
and when he w*as roughly told to make a clean breast, w'hereby 
he might pemdventure save his ow n life, if it appeared that he 
had murdered no one, he confessed that he had got his w'ife to 
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make him a gallows’ dress, which he had put on, and had sat on 
the wheel before the dead man, when, from the darkness and the 
distance, no one could see that the two were sitting there toge- 
thert and this he did more especially when he knew that a 
cart was going from the town to AVolgast. When the cart came 
by, and he jumped down and ran after it, all the people were so 
affrighted tliat they no longer kept their eyes upon the gallows, 
but only on him, flogged the horses, and galloped with much 
noise and clatter over the log-embankment. This was heard by 
his fellows in Strellin and Dammbecke (tw'o villages which are 
about three-fourths on the way), who held themselves ready to 
unyoke the horses and to plunder the travellers when they came 
up with them. That after the dead man was buried he could 
play the ghost mon? easily still, &c. That this was the whole 
tnith, and that he himself ha<l nev€»r in his life robbed, still less 
murdered, any one ;* w^herefore he begged to be forgiven: that 
all the robberic*s an<l murders which had luippeiUHl had bmi done 
by his fellows alone. Ah, thou cunning knave ! But 1 heard 
afterwanls that he and his fellows were br()ken on the wheel to- 
gether, as was but fair. 

And now to come ba<!k to my journey. The young nobleman 
abode that night with me at the inn, and t^rly next morning we 
both set fortli; and as we hati grown into go(Ml fellowslup toge- 
ther, I got into his coach with him as he oHertsl me, so as to talk 
by the way, and my Claus drove behind us. I soon found that 
he was a well-bred, honest, and learntMl gentleman, seeing that 
he despistxl the wild student life, and was glad that he had now 
done w itli their scandalous drinking-bouts : moreover, he tiilked 
his Latin rea<lily. I had therefore much pleasure with him in 
the coach. However, at Wolgast the rope of the ferry-boat 
broke, so that we were carried down the stream to Zeuzin,* and 
at length we only got ashore with great trouble. Meanwhile it 
grew late, and we did -not get into Coserow till nine, when I 
asked the young lord to abide the night w ith me, w hich he agreed 
to do. We found my child sitting in the chimney corner, making 
a petticoat for her little god-daughter out of her ow n old clothes. 
8he was greatly frighted, and changed colour when she the 
young lord come in with me, and heard that he was to lie there 
• Now Sanzin. 
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that night, Bedng that as yet we had no more beds than we had 
bought for our own need from old Zabel Nering the forest- 
ranger his widow, at Uekeritze. Wherefore she took me aside : 
What was to be done ? My bed was in an ill plight, her little 
godchild having lain on it that morning ; and she could no wise 
put the young nobleman into hers, although she would willingly 
creep in by the maid herself. And when I asked her why not ? 
she blushed scarlet, and began to cry, and would not show her- 
self again the wliole evening, so that the maid liad to see to every 
thing, even to the putting white sheets on my child’s bed for the 
young lord, as she would not do it herself. I only tell this to 
show how maidens are. For next morning she came into the 
room with her red siJk boddice, and the net on her hair, and 
the apron ; summa, dressed in all the things I had bought her 
at Wolgast, so tliut the young lord was amazed, and talked much 
with her over the morning meal. Whereupcm he took his leave, 
and desired me to visit him at his castle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

What further joy and sorrow befel us : item, how 'Wittich Appelmann rode 
to Damerow to the wolf-hunt, and what he proposed to my daughter. 

The Lord blessed my parish wonderfully this winter, inasmuch 
as not only a great quantity of fish were cauglit and sold in all 
the villages, but in Coserow they even killal four seals ; item 
the great storm of the 12th of December threw a goodly quantity 
of amber on the shore, so tliat niany found amber, although no 
very large pieces, and they began to buy cows and sheep from 
Liepe and other places, as 1 myself also bouglit two cows ; item 
my grain wliich I had sown, lialf on my own field and half on old 
Paasch’s, sprung up bravely and gladly, as the Lonl had till 
(latum bt^stowcHl on us an open winter ; but so soon as it had shot 
up a finger’s length, we found it one morning again torn up and 
ruined, and this time also by tin* devil’s doings, since now, ns 
before, not the smallest trace of oxen or of horses was to be seen 
in the field. May the righteous God, however, reward it, as in- 
deed be already has done*. Amen. 

Meatiwliile, however, something uncommon happened. For 
one morning, as I have heard, when lord Wittich sjiw out of the 
window that the daughter of his fisliermaii, a child of sixtetm, 
whom he had diligmtly juirsuisJ, went into the coppice to gather 
dry sticks, he went thither too ; wherefore, I w ill not say, but 
every one may guess for Jiimself. AVhen Ik; had gone some way 
along the convent mound, and was come to the first bridge, wdiere 
the inountain-ash stands, he saw two wolves, coming tow'artls 
him ; and as he had no weapon with him, save a staff, he climbed 
up into a tree; whereupon the wolves trotte«l round it, blinked 
at him with their eyes, licked their lips, and at last jumped with 
their fore-paws up against the tree, snapping at him ; he then 
saw' that one was a he- wolf, a great &t bnite with only one eye. 
Hereupon in liLs fright he began to scream, and the longsuffering 
of God was again shown to him, without, however, making him 
wiser ; for the maiden, who had crept behind a juniper-bush in 
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the held, when she saw the Sheriff coming, ran back again to the 
castle and called together a number of people, who came and 
drove away the wolves, and rescued his lordship, lie then 
ordered a great wolf-hunt to be held next day in the convent 
wood, and he who brought the one-eyed monster, dead or alive, 
was to Iiave a barrel of beer for his pains. Still they could not 
catch him, albeit they that day took four wolves in their nets, 
and killed them. He therefore straightway ordered a wolf-hunt 
to be lield in my parish. But when tlie fellow came to toll the 
bell for a wolf-hunt, he did not stop awliile, as is the wont for 
wolf-hunts, but loudly rang the bell on, si/ie mord, so that all 
the folk thought a fire had broken out, and ran screaming out of 
their houses. My child also came running out (I myself had 
driven to visit a sick person at Zempin, seeing that talking 
began to be wearisome to me, and that I could now afford to be 
more at mine ease) ; but she had not stood long, and was asking 
the reason of the ringing, when the Sheriff* himself, on his gray 
charger, with three cart-loads of toils and nets following him, 
galloped up and ordered the ])eople straightway to go into the 
fort^st and to drive the wolv(*s with rattU's. Hereupon he, with 
liis hunters ami a few men whom he had ])icked out of the crowd, 
were to ride on and spn*ad the nets behind I>amerow, seeing that 
the island is Mondrons narrow there,* and the wolf dreads the 
wato. WJieii he saw niy daughter he lurm'd his horse round, 
chucked her umler the chin, and graciously askfMl her who she 
was, and whence slie came? When lie hatl heanl it, he said she 
was as fair as an angi‘1, and that he had not known till now that 
the jMirson heii» hml so beauteous a girl. He then rode off’, look- 
ing round at her two or thrive times. At the first beating they 
found the oue-eyeil wolf, who lay in the rushtis mur the water. 
Hereat hLs lordship iH;joiceti greatly, aiid made the grooms drag 
him out of the net with long iron hooks, and hold him there for 
near an hour, while my lore! slowly and eriielly torturtri him to 
death, laughing heartily the w Idle, which is a prognosticon of 
wliat lie afterwords did with my poor child, for wolf or lamb is 
all one to this villaiu. Just God I But 1 will not be beforehand 
with my tale. 

* The spsoe. which is constantly diminishing, now scarcely measures a 
how-shot across. 
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Next day came old Seiien his squint-eyed wife, limping like a 
lame dog, and put it to my daughter whether she would not go 
into the service of the Sheriif ; praised him as a good and pious 
man ; and vowed that all the world said of him were foul lies, as 
she herself could bear witness, seeing that she had lived in his 
service for above ten years. Itemy she praised the good cheer 
they had there, and the handsome beer-money that the great lords 
who often lay there gave the servants which waited upon them ; 
that she herself had more than once received a rosenoble from his 
Princely Highness Duke Ernest Ludewig; moreovejr, many 
pretty fellows came there, which might make her fortune, inas- 
much as she was a fair woman, and might take her choice of a 
husband ; whereas here in Coserow, where noboily ever came, 
she might wait till she was old and ugly, before she got a curch 
on her head, &c. Ilereat my daughter was beyond measure 
angered, and answeml, “ Ah ! thou old witch ^ and who has told 
thee that I wish to go into service, to get a curch on my head ? 
Go tliy ways, and never enter the house again, for I have naught 
to do with thee.” Whereupon she walked away again, muttering 
between her teeth. 

Scarce had a few days passed, and I was standing in the chamber 
with the glazier, who was ])utting in new windows, when I heard 
my daughter scream in the kitchen. Whereupon I straight- 
way ran in thither, and was sliocked and affrightixl when T saw the 
Sheriff himself standing in the corner w ith his arm round my 
child her neck ; he, how ever, presently l(*t her go, and said : “ Aha, 
reverend Abraham, what a coy little fo(d you have for a daugh- 
ter ! I w'anted to greet her with a kiss, as I always use to do, and 
she stniggled and cried out as if I had been some young fellow 
w'ho had stolen in upon her, whereas I might be her father twice 
over.” As I answ^ered naught, he w'cnt on to say that he had 
done it to encourage her, setdng tlifit he desired* to take her 
into his service, as indeed I knew’, wdth more excuses of the same 
kind which I have forgot. Hereupon I pressed him to come into 
the room, seeing that after all he w as the ruler set over me by 
God, and humbly asked what his lonlship desired of me. Where- 
upon he answer^ me graciously, that it was true he had just 
cause for anger against me, seeing that I had preached at him 
before the whole congregation, but that he was ready to forgive 
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me and to liave the complaint he had sent in contra tne to his 
Princely Highness at Stettin, and which might easily cost me my 
place, returned to him if I would but do his will. And when I asked 
what his lordship’s will might be, and excused myself as best I 
might with regard to the sermon, he answered that he stood in great 
need of a faithful housekeeper whom he could set over the other 
women folk ; and as he had l(a.rnt that my daughter was a faith- 
ful and trustworthy person, he would that I should send her into 
his service. “ See there,” said he to her, and pinched her cheek 
the while. “ I want to lead you to honour, though you are such 
a young creature, and yet you cry out as if I were going to bring 
you to dishonour. Fie upon you ! ” (My child still remem- 
bers all this verbotrn?fs ; I myself should have forgot it a hundred 
times oyer in all the wretchedness I since underwent.) But she 
was offendwl at his words, and, jumping up from her seat, she 
answered shortly, I thank your lordship for the honour, but 
will only keep house for my papa, which is a better honour for 
me whereupon he turned to me and asked what I said to that. 
I must own that I was not a little affrighted, inasmuch as I 
thought of th(‘ future and of the ennlit in which the Sheriff stood 
with his Princely Highness. 1 therefore answered with all 
humility, that 1 eiudd not forc(‘ my child, and that I loved to 
have her alxmt me, wving tliat my dear Imswife had departed this 
life during the heavy pes{ Hence, and 1 ha<l no child but only her. 
That 1 hoped thercftue his lordship w ould not be displeased with 
me; tiiat 1 could not send her into his lordship’s service. This 
angerwi him sore, and after disputing some time longer in vain he 
took leave, not without threats that he would make me }>ay for it. 
Item, my man, w ho was standing in the stable, heard him say as 
he went roiiu<l the eoriuT, “ I will have her yet, in spite of him !” 

I was alr<‘ady quite dishmrteiied by all this, w'hen, on the 
Sunday follow ing, there came his huntsman Johannes Kurt, a 
tall, handsome fellow, and smartly dresswl. lie brought a roe- 
buck tied before him on his horse, and said that his lordship had 
sent it to me for a prmmt. in hopes that I would think better of 
his offer, seeing that he liad been ever since seeking on all sides 
for a housekeeper in vain. Moreover, that if I changed my mind 
about it his lordship would speak for me to his Princely High- 
ness, so that the dotation of Duke Philippus Julius should be 
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paid to me out of the princely (Brarium, &c. But the young 
fellow got the same answer as his master had done, and 1 desired 
him to take the roebuck away with him again. But this he 
refused to do ; and as I had by chance told him at first that 
game was my favourite meat, he promised to supply me with it 
abundantly, seeing that there was plenty of game in the forest, 
and that he often went a-hunting on the Streckelberg ; moreover, 
that I (he meant my daughter) pleased him uncommonly, the 
more because I would not do his master’s will, who, as he told 
me in confidence, would never leave any girl in ])eace, and cer- 
tainly would not let my damsel alone. Although I had rejected 
his game, he brought it notwithstanding, and in the course of 
three weeks he was sure to come four or five tini(*s, and grew 
more and more sweet upon my daughter. He talked a vast deal 
about his good place, and how he was in s(‘arch of a good huswife, 
whence we soon gut»ssed what (juartcT the* wind blew from. 
Hrgo^ my daughter told him that if he was see'king for a hus- 
wife she wemdereel that ho lost Ids time* in riding to Coserow to 
no puri)ose, for that she knew of no huswife for him there, which 
vexed him so sore that he never came again. 

And now' any one would think that the grajKvs were sour even 
for the Sheriff; nevertheless he came riding to us soon after, and 
without more ado asked my daught(*r in marriage* for his hunts- 
man. Moreover, he promiseti to build him a house of his own in 
the forest ; item, to give him j)ots and ketth?s, crockery, Inxlding, 
&c., seeing that he had stood godfather to the young fellow, \fho, 
moreover, had ever borne himself w’cll during seven years he 
had been in his service. llereujKm my daughter answered that 
his lordship had already heard that she would k(*iip house for 
nobody but her {mpa, and tliat she was still much too young to 
become a huswife. 

This, however, did not seem to anger him, but, after he hod 
talked a long time to no purpose, he took leave quite kindly, like 
a cat w hich pretends to let a mouse go, and creeps behind the 
corners, but she is not in earnest, and presently springs out upon 
it again. For doubtless he saw that he had set to work stupidly ; 
wherefore he went away in order to begin his attack again after 
a better fashion, and Satan went with him, as w hilom with Judas 
Iscariot. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

What more happened during the Winter : item, how in the Spring witchcraft 
began in the Tillage. 

Nothing else of note happened during the winter, save that the 
merciful God bestowed a great plenty of fish both from the 
Aehterwater and the sea, and the parish again had good food ; 
so that it might be said of us, as it is written, “ For a small 
moment liave I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will I 
gather thee.” * Wherefore we were not weary of praising the 
Lord ; and the whole congregation did much for the church, 
buying new pulpit and altar clotlis, s(*eing that the enemy had 
stolen the old oiu^. Item, they desired to make good to me the 
money I hod j)aid for the new cups, whicli, however, 1 would 
not take. 

There w'cre still, however, about ten peasants in the parish 
who had not been able to buy their seed-corn for the spring, 
inasmuch as they had sj)ent all their earnings on cattle and corn 
for bread. I theri'fore made an agreement witli them that I 
would lend them the money for it, and that if they could not 
repay me this year, they might the next, w hieh offer they tliank- 
fully took ; and we sent seven waggons to FriiHlland, in Meck- 
lenburg, to fetch setHi-corn for us all. For my beloved brother- 
in-law, Martin Hehring, in Hamburg, had already sent me by the 
schipper Wulf, who had sailed home by Christmas, 7(X) florins for 
the amber : may the l^ord j>rosj>er it with him ! 

Old Thiemcke died this winter in Loddin, who used to be the 
midwife in the parish, and had also brought my child into the 
world. Of late, how ever, she had had bxit little to do, seeing 
that in this year I only baptized two children, namely, Jung his 
son in Uekeritze, and Lene Ilebers her little daughter, the same 
whom the Imperialists afterwards speared. Item, it w'as now full 
five years since 1 had married the last couple. Hence any one 
* loL liv. 7. 
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may guess that I might have starved to death, liad not the righteous 
God so mercifully considered and blessed me in other ways. 
Wherefore to him alone be all honour and glory. Amen. 

IHeanwhile^ however, it so happened that, not long after the 
Sheriff had last been here, witchcraft began in the village. I sat 
reading with my child the second book of Virgilitts of the fear- 
ful destruction of tlie city of Troy, whicli was mort^ terrible even 
than that of our own village, ^vhen a cry arose that our old 
neighbour Zabel his red cow, which he had bought only a few 
days before, had stretched out all fours, and seemed about to die ; 
and this was the more strange lus she had fed heartily but half an 
hour before. IMy child was tIierefoi*e bc'ggetl to go and pluck 
three hairs from its tail and bury tht*m under the threshold of the 
stall ; for it was well known that if this was clone by a pure maid 
the cow would get lK*tter. My child then did as they would have 
her, seeing that she is the only maid in the whole villagt^ (for the 
others are still children) ; and the cow got lM*tter from that very 
hour, whereat all the folks were ama/.(*d. Hut 't was not long 
iHifore the same thing befell Witthahn her pig, whilst it was 
feeding heartily. She too came ninning to beg my child for 
God’s sake to take compassion on her, and to do something for 
her pig, as ill men had bewitchwl it. Hereupon she had pity on 
her also ; and it did as much good as it hiwl done before. Hut 
the woman, who was grat'ida^ was straightway taken in labour 
from the fright ; and my child was scarce out of the pigstye 
when tiie woman went into lier cottage, w'ailingand holding by tlie 
wall, and called together all the women of the neighbourhood, 
seeing that the j)roper midwife was dead, as mentioned above ; 
and before long something shot to the ground from under her ; 
and when the women stcmped down to pick it up, the devirs imp, 
w hich had w ings like a bat, flew' up off* the ground, whizzed and 
buzzed about the room, and then shot out of the window with a 
great noise, so that the glass clattered dow'n into the street. 
When they looked after it, nothing was to be fcjiind. Any one 
may judge for himself what a great noise this made in all the 
neighbourhood. And the whole village believed that it was no 
one but old Seden his squint-eyed wife that had brought forth 
such a devil’s brat. 

But the people soon knew not what to believe. For that wo- 
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man her cow got the tame thing as all the other cows ; wherefore 
she too came lamenting, and begged my daughter to take pity 
on her as on the rest, and to cure her poor cow for the love of 
GkMl. Tliat if she had taken it ill of her that she had said any- 
thing about going into service with the Sheriff, she could only 
say she had done it for the best, &c. Summa^ she talked over 
my unhappy child to go and cure her cow. 

Meanwhile I was on my knees every Sunday before the Lord 
with the whole congregation, praying that he would not allow 
the Evil One to take from us that which his mercy had once 
uiore bestowed upon iis after such extreme want ; itenif that he 
would bring to light the auctor of such devilish works, so that 
he might receive the punishment he deser\^ed. 

But all was of no avail. For a very few days had passed when 
the mischief befel Stoffer Zuter his spotted cow, and he, too, like 
all the rest, came running to fetch iny daughter ; she accordingly 
went with him, but could do no good, and the beast died under 
her hands. 

Item^ Katy Berow had bought a little pig with the money my 
daughter ha<l paid her in the winter for spinning, and the poor 
woman kept it like a child, and let it run about her room. This 
little pig got the mischief, like all the rest, in the twinkling of 
an eye ; and wheti my daughter was called it grew no better, 
but also died under h<*r hands ; whereupon the poor woman made 
a groat outcry and tore her hair for grief, so that my child vas 
moved to pity her, and promised her another pig next time my 
sow should litter. Meantime another Meek {>assed over, during 
which I went on, together Mith the M'hole congregation, to call 
upon the Lord for his merciful help, but all in vain, when the 
same thing hapjiened to old wife Seden her little pig. Where- 
upon she again came running for my slaughter w ith loud outcries, 
and although my child told her that she must have seen herself 
that nothing she could do for the cattle cured them any longer, 
she ceased not to and pray her and to lament till she w'ent 
forth to do wliat she could for her with the help of God, But it 
was all to no purpose, inasmuch as the little pig died before she 
left the stye. What think you this devirs w hore then did ? After 
she had run screaming through the village she said that any one 
might see that my daughter was no longer a maid, else why 
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could she now do no good to the cattle^ whereas she had fi»r-> 
merly cured them ? She supposed my child had lost her maiden 
honour on the Streckelberg, whither she went so often this 
spring, and that God only knew who had taken it \ But she said 
no more then, and we did not hear the whole until afterwards. 
And it is indeed true that my child had often walked on the 
Streckelberg this spring both with me and also alone, in order 
to seek for flowers and to look upon the blessed sea, while she 
recited aloud, as she was wont, such verses out of Virgilius as 
pleased her best (for whatever she read a few times that she 
remembered). ^ 

Neither did I forbid her to take these walks, for there were no 
wolves now left on the Streckelberg, and even if there had been 
they alwap fly before a human creature in the summer season. 
Howbeit, I forbacb her to dig for amber. For as it now lay 
deep, and we knew not what to do with the earth we threw up, 
I resolved to tempt the Lord no further, but to wait till my store 
of money grew very scant before we would dig any more. 

But my child did not do as I had bidden her, although she 
liad promised she would, and of this her disobedience came all 
our miseiy (Oh, blessed Lord, how grave a matter is thy holy 
fourth • commandment !). For as his reverence Johannes Lam- 
pius, of Crummin, who visited me this spring, had told me that 
the Cantor of Wolgast wanted to sell the (^, St. Augustini^ and 
I had said before her that I desired above all things to buy that 
book, but had not money enough left ; she got up in the night 
without my knowledge to dig for amber, meaning to sell it as 
best she might at Wolgast, in order secretly to present me with 
the opfp. Si. Augustini on my birthday, which falls on the 28th 
mensis Augusti. She had always covered over the earth she cast 
up with twigs of fir, whereof there were plenty in the forc^st, m 
that no one should perceive anything of it. 

Meanwhile, however, it befel that the young nobilis Riidiger 
of Nienkerken came riding one day to gather news of the terrible 
witchcraft that went on in the village. When I had told him 
all about it he shook his head doubtingly, and said he believed 
that all witchcraft was nothing but lies and deceit ; whereat I 
was struck with great horror, inasmuch as I had hitherto held 
• In Lather’s version. 
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the young lord to be a wiser man, and now could not but see 
that he was an Atheist. He guessed what my thoughts were, 
and with a smile he answered me by asking whether I had ever 
read Johannes Wierus,* who would hear nothing of witchcraft, 
and who argued that all witches were melancholy persons who 
only imagined to themselves that they had a 'pactum with the 
devil ; and that to him they seemed more worthy of pity than 
(»f punishment? Hereupon I answered that I had not indeed 
r(^{id any such book (for say, who can read all tliat fools write ?), 
hut that the appearance's here and in all other j)laces proved that 
*it was a memstroiis error to deny the reality of witchcraft, inas- 
nmeh as people niiglit then likewise deny tliat there were such 
tilings as murdcT, ailult(‘ry, and theft. 

But he cal It'd ardumeuium a dilemma^ and after he had 
discoursed a great deal of the devil, all of which I have for- 
gotten, seeing it savoured stixingely of heresy, he said he would 
relate to me a piece of witchcraft which he himself had seen at 
Wittenberg. 

It seems that one morning, a.s an Imperial captain mounted 
his good charger at the Elstergate in order to review his com- 
pany, the horse presently Iwgan to rage furiously, reared, tossed 
Ills head, snorted, kicker], and roared not as horses use to neigh, 
but w ith a sound as though the voice came from a human throat, so 
tliat all the folks wvre aiiumnl, and thought the horse bewitched. 
It presently threw the captain and crushed his head with its hoof, 
so that he lay writhing on the ground, and straightw ay set off at 
full sp<*ed. Hereupon a trooficr fiml his carabine at the be- 
witclunl horse, which fell in the midst of tlie road, and presently 
di«l. That he, Kudiger, ha<l then drawn near, together with 
many others, swing that the colonel liad forthwith given orders 
to the surgiHui of the n'giment to cut ojjen the horse and see in 
what state it was inwardly. However, that eveiy^thiiig was quite 
right, and l>oth the surgeon and army physician tc«tifietl that the 

♦ A Netlierland physicinn, who, long before Spee or Thoniasius, attacked 
the wicktnl fidlies of the lielief in witchcraft prevalent in his time in tlic 
paper entitled ‘ ( \>ufutatio opimoHum dt ma^orum JJtrmtmomia^* Frankfort, 

1 590, and was therefore denounct'd by Bodiuus and others as one of the worst 
magicuins. It is curious that this lilieral roan had in another book, * /V 
prtmtujiiH Thrmonum,' taught the method of raising devU^ and descriM the 
W^ole of Hell, with die names and surnames of its 572 princes. 
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horse was thoroughly sound ; whereupon all the people cried out 
more than ever about witchcraft. Meanwhile he himself (I 
mean the young nobilis) saw a thin smoke coming out from the 
horse’s nostrils, and on stooping down to look wliat it might be, 
he drew out a match as long as my finger, which still smouldered, 
and which some wicked fellow’ had privately thrust into its nose 
with a pin. Hereupon all thoughts of witchcraft w ere at an end, 
and search was made for the culprit, wdio was presently found to 
be no other than the captain’s ow’ii groom. For one day that 
his master had duste<l his jacket for liiin he swore an oatli that he 
w’ould have his revenge, wdiieli indeed the provost-marshal him- 
self had lu^rd as he clianeed to be standing in the stat)I(*. Itetn^ 
another soldier bore w itness that he had sc'en the fellow cut a 
piece off the fuse not long before he led out his master’s liorse. 
And thus, thought the young lonl, would it be with all witch- 
cnift if it were sifitH.! to the b(»ttom ; likt* as 1 myself had seen 
at Gutzkow’, where the devil’s apparition turned out to be a 
cordwainer, and that one day I slaadd own that it was the same 
sort of tiling here in our village. J>y reason of this 8|M‘ech I 
liked not the young noldeman from that hour forward, believing 
him to be an Atheist. Though, indeiid, afterwards, 1 have had 
cause to see that he was in the right, more ’s the pity, for 
had it not bet^ii for him wliat would have become of my 
daughter ? 

But I w ill s;)y nothing lieforeliand. — Sianma ; I w alked about 
tlie nmin in great displeasure at his words, wliile the young lord 
began to argue with my daughter upon w itcheraft, now' in Ijatin, and 
now' in the vulgar tongue, as the wonls came into his mouth, and 
wanted to hear iier mind about it. But she answ'crod that she was 
a foolish thing, and (*ould have no opinion on the matter ; but that, 
nevertheless, she believed tliatw'hat happened in the villiige could 
not Ih* by natural means. Hereupon the maid called me out of 
the room (I forget what she wanted of me) ; but wlien I came 
back again my daughter was as re<i as scarlet, and the nobleman 
stood close l>efore her. I therefore asked her, as soon as he liad 
ridden ot!', whether any thing had happened, which she at first 
denied, but afterwards owned that he hati said to her while I was 
gone, that he knew but one person w ho could bc*w itch ; and when 
she asked him w ho tliat person was, he caught hold of her liand 
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and said, It is yourself, sweet maid ; for you have thrown a 
spell upon my heart, as I feel right well Y* But that he said no- 
thing further, but only gazed on her &ce with eager ^es, and 
this it was that made her so red. 

But this is the way with maidens ; they ever have their secrets 
if one’s back is turned but for a minute; and the proverb-— 

** To drive a goow and watch a maid 
Needs the devil himself to aid'* 

b but too true, as will be shown hereafter, more ’s the pity ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How old Seden disappeared all on a sudden ; tfeai, how the great Gustavui 
Adolphus came to Pomerania, and took the fort at Peenemiinde. 

We were now left for some time in peace from witchcraft ; un- 
less, indeed, I reckon the caterpillars, which miserably destroyed 
mj orchard, and which truly were a strange thing. For the trees 
blossomed so fair and sweetly, that one day as we were walking 
under them, and jiraising the almighty power of the most merci- 
ful God, my child said, “ If the Lord goes on to bless us so 
abundantly, it will be Christmas Eve with us every night of next 
winter 1’^ But things soon fell out far otherwise. For all in a 
inon.ent the trtxs were covere<l with such swarms of caterpillars 
(great and small, and of everj’ shape and colour), that one might 
have measured them by the bushel ; and before long iny poor 
trtes looked like brooms ; and the blessed fruit, which was so 
w'dl set, all fell off, and was scarce good enough for the jiigs. I 
do not choose to lay this to any one, though 1 had my own pri- 
vate thoughts ui>on the matter, and liave them yet. However, 
my barley, whereof I had sown about three busljels out on the 
common, shot up bravely. On my field I liad sow'ii nothing, 
seeing that I dreaded the malice of Satan. Neither was corn at 
ah plentiful throughout the mrish, in part because they had 
sown no winter crops, and in ^rt because the summer crops did 
not prosper. However, in all the villages, a great supply of fish 
was caught by the mercy of God, especially herring ; but they 
were very low in price. Moreover, they killed many seals ; and at 
Whitsuntide I myself J^illed one as I walked by the sea with my 
daughter. The creature lay on a rock close to the water, snoring 
like a Christian. Thereupon I pulled off my shoes and drew near 
him softly, so that he heard me not, and then struck him over 
his nose witli my staff (for a seal cannot bear much on his nose), 
so that he tumbled over into the water ; but he was quite stunned, 
and I could easily kill him outright. It was a &t beast, though 
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not very large ; and we melted forty pots of train-oil out of his 
fat, which we put by for a winter store. 

Meanwhile, however, something seized old Seden all at once, 
so that he wished to receive the holy sacrament. When I went 
to him, he could give no reason for it ; or perhaps he would give 
none for fear of his old Lizzie, who was always watching him witli 
her squinting eyes, and w’ould not leave the room. However, 
Zuter his little girl, a child near twelve years old, said that a few 
days before, while she was j>]ucking grass for the cattle under the 
garden hedge by the road, she heard the husband and wife quar- 
relling violently again, and that the goodman threw in her 
teeth that lie now knew of a certainty that she had a familiar 
spirit, and that he would straightway go and tell it to the priest. 
Albeit this is only a child’s tale, it may be tnie for all that, see- 
ing that children and fools, they say, speak the truth. 

But be that as it may. Summa : iny old warden grew w t^rse 
and worse ; and though I visited him every morning and even- 
ing, as I use to do to my sick, in onler to pray wdtli him, and 
often obst?rved that he had somew hat on Ids mind, nevertheless he 
could not disburthen himself of it, setdng that old Lizzie never 
left her jicst. 

This w'ent on for a wliile, when at last one day about noon, he 
sent to beg me to scrape a little silver off the lU’w sacramental 
cup, iR'cause he liail l)(*en told that he siiould get better if he took 
it mixed willi the dung of fowls. For some linn* I would not 
consent, sinuiig that 1 straightway suspwted that there was some 
devilish mischief beliind it ; but he bt^gged and praytni, till I did 
aa be would havt* me. 

And lo and Indiold, he meiidc*)! from that veiy’ hour, so that 
when I went to pray with him at evening, I found him already 
Hitting on the bt?ncli w ith a l>ow l betw wii his kiiws, out of w hich 
he was supping broth. However, he would not pray (w hich was 
strange, seeing that he used to pray so ghully, aud often could 
not wait |)atieutly for my coming, insomuch that he stMit after me 
two or tliree times if 1 was not at hand, or elsew here employed), 
but he told me he hatl pniycxl already, and that he would gi>eme 
the cock whose dung he had taken, for my trouble, as it was a 
fine large cock, ami he had iiothiiig letter to offer for my 
Sunday’s dinner. And as the jwultry w-as by this time gone to 
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roost he went up to the perch w'hich was behind the stove, and 
reached down the cock, and put it under the arm of the maid, who 
was just come to call me away. 

Not for all the world, however, would I liave eaten the cock, 
but I turned it out to breed. 1 went to him once more and 
asked wKether I should give thanks to the Lord next Sunday, 
for his recovery ; whereupon he answered that I might do as I 
pleased in the matter. Hereat I shook my heatl, and left the 
house, rt^solving to send for him as soon as ever I should hear 
tlmt his old Lizzie was from home (for she often went to fetch 
flax to sj>iii from the Sheriff). But mark what befel withiu 
a few days! AVe heard an outcry that old Seden was missing, 
and that no one could tell what had l>ecome of him. His wife 
thouglit he hml gone up into the Stieckelberg, wlitTcupon tJie 
accursed wdtch ran howling to our house and iisked my daughter 
wht^ther she Jia<l not seen anything of her go<Klman, stnuiig that 
she went up tlie mountain ever}’ day. ]My dae.ghter siiid she had 
not ; but, w<KJ is me, she wiis soon to hear enough of him. For 
one morning, before sunrise, as she <’a!ne down into the w'0(m 1 on 
her way Ixick from Ikt forbidden diguing after amber, she heani 
a wo,odpt*<*ker (which, no doubt, was old Lizzie herself), crying 
so dolefully, close beside her, that she w^ent in among the liuslies 
to see what was the matter. Then; was the woodpecker, sitting 
on the ground before a bunch of hair, w hich was n*d, and just 
like what old Seden’s Jiad been, aiul as soon as it espied her it 
flew up witli its beak full of the hair, and slipj)ed into a hollow 
tree. While my daughter still stood looking at this devil’s 
work, up came old I’aascli, who also had hwird the cries of the 
woodpecker, as he w’as cutting roofing shingles on the mountain, 
with his boy, and was likewise struck with horror when he saw 
the hair on the ground. At first they thought a wolf must have 
eaten him, and searched all about, but could not find a single 
bone. On looking up they fancied they saw something ret I at 
the very top of the tree, w) they made the boy climb iij), and he 
forthwith cried out that here, too, there was a great hunch of 
red hair, stuck to some leaves as if with pitch, but that it w^as 
not pitch, but something speckled red and white, like fish-guts; 
item^ that the leaves all around, even wdiere there wus no hair, 
were stained and spotted, and had a very ill smell. Hereupon 
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the lad, at his master’s bidding, threw down the clotted branch, 
and they two below straightway judged that this was the hair and 
brains of old Seden, and that the devil had carried him off bodily, 
because he would not pray nor give thanks to the Lord for 1^ 
recovery. I myself believed the same, and told it on the Sunday 
as a warning to the congregation. But further on it will be seen 
that the Lord had yet greater cause for giving him into the hands 
of Satan, inasmuch as he had been talked over by his wicked wife 
to renounce his Maker, in the hopes of getting better. Now, 
however, this devil’s whore did as if her heart was broken, tear- 
ing out her red hair by whole handsful when she heard about the 
woodpecker from my child and old Paasch, and bewailing that 
she was now a poor widow, and who was to take care of her 
for the future, &c. 

Meanwhile we celebrated on this barren shore, as best we could 
and might, together with the whole Protestant church, the 25th 
day metisis Juniiy whereon, one hundred years ago, the Estates 
of the holy Roman empire laid their confession before the most 
high and mighty emperor Carolus V., at Augsburg; and I 
preached a sermon on Matt. x. 32, of the right confession of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, whereupon the whole congrega- 
tion came to the Sacrament. Now towards the evening of the 
self-same day, as I talked with my daughter by the sta-shore, we 
saw stweral hundred sail of ship, b^)th great and small, round 
about Ruden, and plainly heard firing, whereupn we judged forth- 
with that this must be the most high and mighty king Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was now coming, as he had promised, to the aid 
of poor persecuted Christendom. While we were still debat- 
ing a boat sailed towards us from Die,* wherein was Kate Berow 
her son, who is a farmer there, and was coming to see his old 
mother. The same told us that it really whs the king, who had 
this morning run before Ruden with his fleet from Rugen; that 
a few men of Die were fishing there at the time, and saw how he 
went ashore with his officers, and straightway bared his head and 
fell upon his knees.f 

Thus, then, most gracious God, did I thy unworthy servant 
enjoy a still greater happiness and delight that blessed evening 

* Ruden and Oie, two small idands between Usedom and Riigen. 
t See abo the * Thaatnm JSuropeitmy* p. 226 fl. 
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than I had done on the blessed mom ; and any one may think that 
1 delayed not for a moment to fall on my knees with my child, and 
to follow the example of the king ; and God knows I never in 
my life prayed so fervently as that evening, whereon the Lord 
showed such a wondrous sign upon us as to cause the deliverer 
of his poor Christian people to come among them on the very 
day when they had everywhere called upon him, on their knees, 
for his gracious help against the murderous wiles of the Pope and 
the Devil. That night I could not sleep for joy, but went quite 
early in the morning to Damerow, where something had be- 
&llen Vithe his boy. I sup})osed that he, too, was bewitched ; 
but this time it was not witchcraft, seeing that the boy had eaten 
something unwholesome in the forest. He could not tell what 
kind of berries they were, but the malum^ which turned all his 
skin bright scarlet, soon passed over. As I therefore was return* 
ing home shortly after, I met a messenger from Peenemiinde, 
whom liis Majesty the high and mighty king Gustavus Adolphus 
had sent to tell the Sheriff that on the 29th of June, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, he was to send three guides to meet his Majesty 
at Cascrow, and to guide him through the woods to Swine, where 
the Imperialists w ere encamped. Item^ he related how his Ma- 
jesty had taken the fort at Peenemiinde yestenlay (doubtless the 
cause of the firing we heard last evening), and tliat the Imperialists 
had run away as fast as they could, and played the bush-ranger 
properly, for after setting their camp on fire they all fled into the 
woods and coppices, and part escaped to Wolgast and part to Swine. 

Straightway I resolved in my joy to invent a carmen gratu- 
latorium to his Majesty, whom, by the grace of Almighty God, 
I was to see, the which my little daughter might present to him. 

I accordingly proposed it to her as soon as I got home, and 
she straightway fell on my neck for joy, and then began to dance 
about the room. But when she had considered a little, she 
thought her clothes were not good enough to wear before his 
Majesty, and tliat I should buy her a blue silk gown, with a 
yellow apron, seeing that these were the Swedish colours, and 
would please his Majesty right well. For a long time I would 
not, seeing that I hate this kind of pride ; but she teased me 
with her kisses and coaxing words, till I, like an old fool, said 
yes, and ordered my ploughman to drive her over to Wolgast 
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to-day to buy the stuff. Wherefore I think that the just God, 
who hateth the proud and showeth mercy on the humble, 
did rightly chastise me for such pride. For I myself felt a 
sinful pleasure when she came back with two women who 
were to help her to sew, and laid the stuff before me. Next 
day she set to work at sunrise to sew, and I composed my 
carmen the while. I had not got very far in it when the 
young Lord Rudiger of Nienkerken came riding up, in order, 
as he said, to enquire whether his Majesty were indeed going 
to march through Coserow. And when I told him all I knew 
of the matter, item informed him of our plan, he praised it 
exceedingly, and instructed my daughter (who looked more 
kindly upon him to-day than I altogether liked) how the Swedes 
use to pronounce the Latin, as ratsrho pro raiioy net j)ro ?//, schis 
pro scfV, dec., so that she might be able to answer his Majesty 
with all due readiness. lie said, moreover, that he had held much 
converse M'itii Swedes at Wittenberg, as w'ell as at Griepswald, 
wherefore if she pleased they might act a short voUoqmum^ 
wherein he would play the king. Hereupon he sat down on the 
bench before her, and they both began chattering togetlmr, 
which vexed me sore, especially when I saw that she made but 
small haste witli her needle the while. Rut say. dear reader, 
what was I to do ? — Wherefore I went my ways, and let tliem 
chatter till near noon, when the young lonl at last tf)ok leave. 
But he pnmiised to come again on 'fuesday when the king was 
here, and believed that the whole island would flock together at 
Coserow. As soon as he was gone, str ing that my vena poetica 
(as may l)e easily guesse<l) was still stop|H(l up, I had the horses 
put to and drove all over the parish, exhorting the peojde in 
every village to Iw at the Giant’s Stone by C’oserow at nine 
o’clock on ’ruestlay, and that they were all to fall on their knees 
os soon as they should si>e the king corning and that I knelt 
down; item, to join at once in singing the Ambrosian hymn of 
praise, which 1 should Itnuioff as sewn as the bells began to ring. 
This they all promised to do ; and after I had again exhorted 
them to it on Sunday in church, and prayed to the Lord for his 
Majesty out of the fulneas of my heart, we scarce could await 
the blessed Tuesday for joyful impatience. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the arrival of the high and mighty King Gustavus Adolphus, and what 
befel thereat 

Mkaxwiiili: I finished my cannen in ^netrum elegiacum, which 
my daus^Jiter transcribed (seeing: that her handwriting is fairer 
than mine) and diligently K^arned, so that she might say it to his 
Majesty. Item, her clothes were gotten ready, and became 
her purely ; and on Monda}’^ she went up to the Streckelberg, 
although the heat was such that tin* crows gasped on the h(*dges: 
for she wante<l to gatiior flowers for a garland she design^ to 
wear, and which was ahio to l)e blue and yellow. Towards even- 
ing she came home with her apron filled with all manner of 
dowers; but her hair was quite wet, and hung all matted al 3 out 
her shoulders. (My God, my Go<l, was ever}' thing to come 
togi*tlier to destroy me, wretcluHl man that I am I) I asked, 
tlierefore, where she had been that her liuir was so wet and 
matted ; whereupon she answered that she lunl gathertnl flowers 
round the Kblpiii,* and from thence she had gone down to the sea- 
shore, where she h;nl bathwl in the sea, seeing that it was very hot 
and no one could see her. Thus, said she, jesting, she should appear 
before liis Majesty to-morrow doubly a cltian maid. 'J'his displeased 
me at the time, and I looked grave, although 1 wiid nought. 

Kext morning at six o’clock all the j>eople were already at the 
Giant’s Stone, men, women, and children. Summa, every body 
that was able to walk was there. At eight o’clock my daughter 
was already dressed in all her bravery, namely, a blue silken gown, 
with a yellow apron and kerchief, and a yellow hair-net, with a 
garland of blue and yellow flowers round her head. It was not 
long before my young lonl arrived, finely dressed, as became a 
nobleman. He wanted to enquire, as he said, by which road I 
should go up to the Stone with my daughter, seeing tliat his 
&ther, Hans von Nienkerken, item Wittich Appelniann, and the 


A small lake near the sea. 
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Lepeb of Gnitze, were also going, and that there was much 
pe(^le on all the high roads, as though a fiiir was being held. But 
I straightway perceived that all he wanted was to see my daughter, 
inasmuch as he presently occupied himself about her, and began 
chattering with her in the Latin again. He made her repeat to 
him the carmen to his Majesty ; whereupon he, in the person of 
the king, answered her : Dtdcissima et venustissima pueUa^ 
qua mihi in coloribus eadi^ ut angehu Domini appares^ utinam 
semper mecum esses, nunquam mihi male caderet;^ whereupon she 
grew red, as likewise did 1, but from vexation, as may be easily 
guessed. I therefore begged that his lordship would W go for« 
ward toward the Stone, seeing that my daughter had yet to help 
me on with my surplice ; whereupon, however, he answered, that 
lie would wait for us the while in the chamber, and that we might 
then go together. Summa, I blessed myself from this young 
lord ; but wliat could I do ? As he would not go, I was forced 
to wink at it all ; and before long we went up to the Stone, 
where I straightway chose three sturdy fellows from the crowd, 
and sent tliem up the steeple that they might begin to ring the 
bells as soon as they should see me get up upon the Stone and 
wave my napkin. This they promised to do, and straightway 
deiMirteil ; wliereupon I sat down on the Stone w ith my daughter, 
thinking that the young lonl w'ould surely stand apart, as became 
his dignity ; albeit he did not, but sat down w ith us on the Stone. 
And we tliree sat there all alone, and all the folk looked at us, 
but none drew near to see my child’s fine clothes, not even the 
young lasses, as is their wont to do ; but this I did not observe 
till afterwards, w'hen I heard how matters stood with us even 
then. Towards nine o’clock, Hans von Kienkerken and Wittich 
Appelmann galloped up, and old Nienkerken called to his son in 
an angry voice ; and seeing that the young lord heard him not, 
he rode up to the Stone, and cried out so loud tliat all the folk 
might hear, “ Can’st thou not hearken, boy, when thy Either 
calls thee!” Whereupon Riidiger followed him in much dis- 
pleasure, and we saw from a distance how the old lord seemed to 
threaten his son, and 8j>at out before him ; but knew' not w hat 
tins might signify ; we were to leani it soon enough, though, 
more’s the pity I Soon after the two Lej^els of Giiitze * came 
* A peninsula in Usedom. 
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from the Damerow ; and the nobleman saluted one other on the 
green sward close beside us, but without looking on us. And 
1 heard the Lepels say that naught could yet be seen of his 
l>ut that the coast-guard fleet around Rudeu was in 
motion, and that several hundred ships were sailing this way. As 
soon as this news was known, all the folk ran to the sea-^ore 
(which is but a step from the Stone) ; and the noblemen rode 
thither too, all save Wittich, who had dismounted, and who, when 
he saw that I sent old Paasch his boy up into a tall oak-tree to 
look out for the king, straightway busied himself about my 
daughter again, who now sat all alone upon the Stone : “ Why 
had she not taken his huntsman ? and whether she would not 
change her mind on the matter and have him now, or else come 
into service with him (the Sheriff) himself? for that if she would 
not, he believed she might be sorry for it one day.” Wliereupon 
she answered him (as she told me), that there was but one thing 
she was sorry for, namely, that his lordship would take so mtich 
useless pains upon her ; whereupon she rose with all haste and 
came to where I stood under the tree, looking after the lad who 
was climbing up it. But our old Use said that he swore a great 
curse when my daughter turnetl her back upon him, and went 
straightway into the alder-grove close by the high road, where 
stood the old witch Lizzie Kolken. 

Meanwhile I went with my daughter to the sea-shore and 
found it quite true that the whole fleet was sailing over from 
Ruden and Oie towards Wollin, and several ships ])asscd so close 
before \\a that we could see the soldiers standing upon them and 
the flashing of their arms, /tewi, we heard the horses neigh and 
the soldiery laugh. On one ship, too, they were dnimming, and 
on another cattle lowed and sheep bleated. Whilst we yet gazed 
we saw smoke come out from one of the ships, followed hy a 
great noise, and presently we were aware of the ball bounding 
over the water, which foamed and splashed on either side, and 
coming straight towards us. Hereupon the crowd ran away on 
every side with loud cries, and we plainly heard the soldiery in 
the ships laugh thereat. But the ball flew up and struck into 
the midst of an oak hard by Paasch his boy, so that nearly two 
cart-loads of boughs fell to the earth with a great crash, and 
covered all the road by which his Majesty was to come. Here- 
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upon the boy would stop no longer in the tree, however much I 
exhorted him thereto, but cried out to us as he came down that a 
great troop of soldiers was marching out of the forest by Damerow, 
and that likely enough the king was among them. Hereupon the 
SheriflP ordered the road to be cleared forthwith, and this 
some time a-doing, seeing that the thick boughs were stuck &st 
in the trees all around ; the nobles, as soon as all was made ready, 
would have ridden to meet his Majesty, but stayed still on the 
little greensward, because we already heard the noise of horses, 
carriages, and voices close to us in the forest. 

It was not long behire the cannons broke through the brush- 
wood with the thnsi guides seated upon them. And seeing that 
one of tliern was known to me (it was Stoffer Krauthahn, of 
Peenemfliide), T drew near and begged him that he would tell 
me when the king should come. But he answered that lie wus 
going foi*ward with the cannon to Coserow', and that I was only 
to watch for a tall dark man, with a hat and feather and a gold 
chain round his ne<;k, for that that was the king, and that he rode 
next aft(?r the great standard whereon was a yellow lion. 

Wherefore 1 narrowly watched the procession as it wound out 
of the for(?st. And next after the artillery came the Finnish and 
Lajiland b<»wmen, who went clothed all in furs, although it was 
now the height of suinnicr, whertut 1 greatly wonderwi. After 
these there came mueli pwple, but I know not what they w’ere. 
Presently 1 csjiuhI over the hazel-tree which stood in my way so 
that I could not sts* everything as soon as it came forth out of 
the copj)ie(*, the great flag with the lion on it, and, behind that, 
the hcail of a veiy dark luan w ith a golden chain round his neck, 
whereupon stmightway 1 judgwil this must be the king. 1 there- 
fore wav<*<l my napkin toward the stwjde, whereupon the bells 
forthwith rang out, and while the dark man roile iK’urer to us, 
I pulliHl off my wull-cap, fell upon uiy knees, and knl the Am- 
brosian hymn of pniise, and ail the pwiple plucked their hats 
from their hmds and knelt down on the ground all around sing- 
ing after me ; men, women, and children, save only the nobles, 
who sUmxI still on the greenswanl, aial did not take off their 
hats and l>ehave with attention until they saw' that his Majesty 
drew' in his horse. (It was a coal-black cliarger, and stopped 
with its two fore-feet right ii|K)n my field, which 1 took as a sign 
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of good fortune.) When we had finished, the Sheriff quickly got 
off his horse and would have approached the king with his three 
guides who followed after him ; itrm^ I had taken my cliild by 
the hand and would also have dniwii near to tlie king. Howbeit, 
his Majesty motioned away the Sheriff and lK»ckoned us to ap- 
proach, whereupon I wished his Majt^sty joy in flic ].atin tongue, 
and extolled his magnanimous heart, seeing that he had deigned 
to visit German ground for the j)rottK*tion and aid of j)oor per- 
secuted Cliristenclom ; andpraiscnl it asasign from GikI that such 
luad happened on this the highest festival of our }M>or eliurcli, 
and I prayed his ]\ra jtsty graciously to nHjeive wliat my daughter 
desired to pres<Mit to him ; whereujmn his Majesty lookixl on her 
and 8miU*d pli^xsantly. Such gracious bearing inaile lier bold 
again, albeit she trend)l(Hl \isibly just before, and she reached 
him a blue and yellow wreath wlier<*on lay th(‘ carmen, saying, 
Arrij>e ha nr rilrm corona m ct hiC(\ whereupon sJie began to re- 
cite tlu? carmen. Meanw hile his Majesty grew more and more 
graeious, looking now on her and now on the and tuKided 

with esptvial kindness towanls the end, which was iis follows 

I'cnipus erit. (jiio In revvr«;us ii]» hostilms ultor 
Iiitr.ilMN putiiu* lihora reiriia nicji* ; 

Tuik* inoliora student nostra- tihi carinina mussr, 

'i'um* tna. iiiaxinu* rex, Martia facta <‘anam. 

Tu inodu vfr‘«ic»ilis ne spernas vilihns aiLSum 
Aii;iui()r ft res (**,t ista fntura br<‘vi ! 

Sis fu'lix, fortisque din, \ive optime priucepfi, 

Oinma, ct iit possis viiiccre, dura. Vale I " * , 

As soon its site held her jteaee, his Maj«?sty said : Propius accedas, 
patrxa r 'lrtjo, at te oscnier ; w hereupon she drew near to his horse 
blushing dtvply. I thought he w'ouhl only have kissed lier fore- 
head, as ])otentat(*s eoiniiKUjly ii.se to do, hut not at all ! he kis.se<l 
her lips with a loud smack, and the long fentJiers on his hat 
drooped over her neck, so that J was quite afraid for her again. 

* Tl»oii shall ndurn chastiser of the Gh*, 

'I'o the freed kin{:doiiis of ni> native land ! 

Then shall our song with loftk*r cadence flow, 

Bo.istin^^ the dmis of thy heroic hand ! 

St*<trn not, meanwhile, ;lhc feeble lines whicli thu.s 
'I’h} future glorj and success foriel. 

Live, prince iHloved ! he brave. In? prosperous ; 

Conquer, howe’er opjjosed, — and fare tlice well ! 
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Bat Re foon raised up his head, and taking off his gold chain, 
whereon dangled his own effigy, he hung it round my child’s neck 
with these words : Hocce turn pulchrihidini I et si favente Deo 
Todux fuero victor^ promissum carmen et prceterea duo oscula 
mpecto* 

Hereupon the Sherifi^ with his three men, again came forward 
and bowed down to the ground before his Majesty. But as he 
knew no Latin, item no Italian nor French, 1 had to act as in* 
terpreter. For his Majesty enquired how fer it was to Swine, 
and whether there was still much foreign soldiery there ? And 
the Sheriff thought there were still about 200 Croats in the camp. 
Whereupon his Majesty spurred on his horse, and, nodding gra* 
ciously, cried “ Valeie r and now came the rest of the troops, 
about ^000 strong, out of the coppice, which likewise had a 
valiant bearing, and attempted no fooleries, as troops are wont 
to do, when they passed by us and the women, but marchad on 
in honest quietness, and we followed the train until the forest 
beyond Coserow, where we commended it to the care of the 
Almighty, and every one went on hk way home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

How little Mary Paasch was sorely plagued of the devil, and the whole 
parish fell off fmm me. 

Before T proceed any fiirther, I wiii nrst mark that the illus- 
trious kingf (jiistavus Adolphus, as we pn«€‘ntly heanl, had cut 
down the 3(X) Croats at Swine^ and was thence gt>ne by sea to 
Stettin. May God be for ever g^cioiis to liim ! Aoieo. 

But my sorrows increased from day to day, seeing that the 
devil now played pranks such as he never liad phiyed l)efore. I 
had begun to think that the ears of God had hearkened to our 
ardent prayers, but it pleased him to try us yet more hardly than 
ever. For, a few days after the arrival of the most illustrious 
king Gustavns Adolphus, it was bruited almut that my child her 
little god-<laughter was possessc^d of the Evil One, and tumbled 
about most piteously on her l)ed. iihsuniiich that no one was able 
to hold her. My child straightway went to see her little god- 
daughter, but presently came weeping home. Old Paasch would 
not suffer her even to come iiciar her, but raileilat her very iingrily, 
and said that she should never come within his doors again, as 
his child had got the mischief from tlie white roll wliicli she had 
given her that morning. It was true that my child hud giveu 
her a roU, string that the maid had been, the day before, to Wol- 
gast, and liad brought back a napkin full of them. 

Such new.s vexed me sore, and after putting on my cassock I 
went to old Paasch his house, to exorcise the foul fiend, and to 
remove such disgrace from my child. I found the old man 
standing on the floor by the cockloft ateps, weeping ; and after 1 
had s(x>ken “ The peace of God,** I arfced him first of all, whe- 
ther ^ really believed that his little Maiy had been bcwitehed 
by means of the roll which my eliild had gi«en her? He said 

Yes !*' And when 1 answer^ that in that ease, I also musi 
have been bewitched, item Pagel his little girl, seeing that we 
both had eaten of tlie rolls, he was flilf*nt-^ and asked with s 
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sigh, whether I would not go into the room, and see for myself 
how matters stood. I then entered with The peace of God,” 
and found six people standing round little Mary her bed ; her 
ej^es were shut, and slie w^as as stiff as a board ; w^herefore Kit 
Weis (who was a young and sturdy fellow) seized the little child 
by one leg, and held Iht out like a htslirestake, so that I might 
8e(^ how th(* devil plagur*d her. I now said a })raycr, and »Satan, 
perceiving that a servant of Christ was eome, begini to tear the 
child so fearfully that it was ])itifid to beliold ; for she flung about 
h(T hands and feet so that four strong men were scarce able to 
hold her; ilvm she was afliieted with extraordinar}^ risings and 
fallings of her bell\, as if a living cn^atun* v\ere therein, so that 
at last tlie old witch IJ/zie Kolken sat hers(‘lf u])on her belly, 
w'hen'upon the child s(‘ciii(‘«l to he som(‘what better, and 1 told her 
to rep<'at tin' Aposlle.s’ Cnvd, so as to stv whetlnu* it really were 
the devil who jmssessed her.* vSli<‘ ^^raightway grew worse 
than before, and began to gnash her te(‘tli, to roll lier eyes, and 
to strike so harfl w ith her hands and ft'et tliat she flung her father, 
who held one of her legs, right into the iniddh* of the room, and 
then struek her foot so haid against the bodsttad that the bhxKl 
flowed, and IJ/z/u* K<ilk(‘n wa.> thrown about on her belly as 
though she liad l)(H‘n in a swing. And as 1 ceaM*d not, but exor- 
cisi'd Satan that he sliouhl leave her. sli<‘ hcjian to how I and trt 
bark lik(* a dog. /Ov// to latigli, ami sjtoki* at last, with a grufl' 
ba.ss voiee like an old man’s, 1 will not depart.” lliil Ik* should 
soon have been forenl to depart out td’ her, iiad not both father 
and n\o(her besought me by (lod's hol\ Sacrament to leave their 
]»oor cliild in j>enee. stH'ing that mUliiog did luu* any good, but ' 
Hither made her worse. I was therefore for(‘ed to desist, and 
only admonisluHl tlu» pan'iits to set'k for hidp like tlu* Canaanitish 
woman, in true rejieiitanee and ineessiuit }»ra\er, and witii her tp 
sigh in constant faith, ** Have im*rey u}Mm me, O Lord, thon son 
of David, my daughter is gruwonsly vomhI of a devil,” Matthew 
XV. ; that the heart of our Lonl would then melt, .so that he would 
have mercy on their child, tuid command Satan to de|)art from 

* It was iitinpituHl ia thos*' tVartul timi's that when tlie sick person could 
pt‘pi'at the three* articles of belief, and estHH'ially soiiie passage's fnan the 
Bible lH*aring particular rctVivuce to the work of redeiuptiou, he w.is not 
posst'ssed, since “no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Rht«t”— 1 Cor xii. 3. - 
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her. Item^ I promiseil to pray for the little child on the follow- 
ing Sunday, with the whole congregation, and told them to bring 
her, if it were any ways possible, to the church, setting tliat the 
ardent })niyer of the whole congregation hius power to rise beyond 
the clouds. This they j)ronust\l to do, and 1 then went home 
sorely troul)kHl, where 1 soon leariuHl that she was somewhat 
better; thus it still is sure that Satan hates nothing so much, after 
the Lord Jesus, as tlie servants of the (iosjad. Hut wait, and 1 
shall even yet “ bruis<‘ thy head with my heel’' (Ge^^esis, chaji. 
iii. ) ; naught shall avail thee*. 

Ilowbeit. before the blisstnl Sunday canu', I jKTceivetl that 
many of my pe»){de went out of my way, both in the village and 
elsewhere in the parisli. where I w(‘nt t(» \ isit sundry sick folks. 
When I went l(» Tek^ rit/e to s(*(* young 'I'ittelw itz, there even 
beft‘1 m(‘ as follows. C 'Ians J*ieper the peasant stood in his yard 
cliopping wood, and on s<‘eing me, he Hung the axe luit of ids 
liand so hasiil\ that it "tuck in the giound, au<l he ran towards 
the pi^stye, making th(‘ -1:411 of iIk* eros>. I motioneil him to stop, 
aial aske<l wh\ he tlius ran from m<*, ifis confessor ? Wh(*ther, 
jKTcid\«*nturi‘, he al-o Ix'lii '^ed that m\ daiiuhUT liad lM‘witehed 
her litlh' eod.eiiild? “ ///r. Yes. he beiie\etl it, iu'eause llie 
whole parisli did. Wh\, tluii, ha<l she been so kind to lu-r 

fi>rmerly. and kept lier like a -ister, tliiough the worst of the 
famine'." 7//e. 'I M- was imU the (udv mi-ehiid slie had done. 
7:yo. \\ hat. tlien. had she done beside-? ///r. 'I'hat was all one 
t<» me. llesiiould tell me, or I wouhl eompiain to the 

majii^trate. ///r. 'J'hat I miizlit do, if I pleax'd.” ^V heieuj>on 
lie went hi- ^\;ly. in-olently. Any om* ma\ guess that J was not 
slow’ to eiKpuie e\ en w heie. w hat people thougiit my daughter 
iiad done; but no (»ne would tell me aiivtliinu, and I Jiiight have 
grievwi to (h’ath at such e*\il rejxuts. Moieo\(‘r, not out* ehiid 
came tluriug- this wlnde week to s<*ho<d t<» my daughter; atid 
w Ikui I .-out out the maid to ask the reason, she brought back 
word that the children were ill, or that the ])arents wanttKl them 
for tlicir work. 1 thought and thought, but all to no p»ir])o.se, 
until tlie bkssed Sunday came round, wh(*n 1 iiu'ant to have held 
a great Sa<*mment, scfitig that many })eople had made known 
their intc’ntion to eenne to the Lord’s table. It seemiNil strange 
to me tliat 1 .saw no one standing, a.s wa.s their wont, about 
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the church door ; 1 thought, however, that they might have gone 
Into the houses. But when I went into the church with my 
daughter, there were not more than six people assembled, among 
whom was old Lizzie Kolken ; and the accursed witch no sooner 
MW my daughter follow me, than she made the sign of the 
croM, and ran out of the door under the steeple ; whereupon 
the five others, among them mine own churchwarden Claus 
Bulken (I had not appointed any one in the room of old 
Seden), followed her. I was so horror-struck that my blood 
curdled, and I began to tremble, so that I fell with my shoulder 
against the confessional. My child, to whom I had as yet told 
nothing, in order to spare her, then asked me, “ Father, what 
is the matter with all the people; are they, too, bewitched?** 
Whereupon I came to myself again, and went into the church- 
yard to look after them. But all were gone save my church- 
warden Clans Bulken, who stood under the lime-tree, whistling 
to himself. I stepped up to him, and asked what had come to 
the people ? whereupon he answered, he could not tell ; and when 
1 asked him again, why, then, he himself had left the church, he 
said. What was he to do there alone, seeing that no collection 
could be made? I then implored him to tell me the truth, and 
whal horrid suspicion had arisen against me in the parish ? But 
he answered, 1 should very s<M)n find it out for myself ; and he 
jumped over tlie wall anil went into old Lizzie her house, which 
stands close by the churchyard. 

My child had made ready some veal broth for dinner, for which 
I mostly use to leave every thing else ; but I could not swallow 
one sjwonful, but sat nesting my head on my hand, and doubted 
whether I should tell her or no. Meanwhile the old maid caino 
in, ready for a journey, and with a bundle in her hand, and 
begged me with tears to give her leave to go. My poor child 
turned jmiIo as a corpse, and asked in amaze what had come to 
her? but she merely answered, “ Nothing !” and wij)ed her eyes 
with her apnm. Wlien I recoveriHl my sjieech, w hich had well- 
nigh left me at setung that this fiuthful old creature was also 
about to forsake me. 1 began to question her w hy she wished to 
go ; she who had ilwelt w itli me so long, and who would not for- 
sake us even in the greet famine, but had faithfully borne up 
against it, and indeed had humbled me by her faith, and had ex- 
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horted me to stand out gallantly to the last, for which I should 
be grateful to her as long as I lived. Hereupon she merely 
wept and sobbed yet more, and at length brought out that she 
still had an old mother of eighty, living in Liepe, and that she 
wished to go and nurse her till her end. Hereupon my daughter 
jumped up, and answered with tears, Alas, old Use, why wilt 
thou leave us, for thy mother is with thy brother ? Do but tell me 
why thou wilt forsake me, and what harm have I done thee, that 
I may make it good to thee again.’’ But she hid her face in her 
apron, and sobbed, and could not get out a single word ; where* 
upon my child drew away the apron from her face, and would 
have stroked her cheeks, to make her B|)eak. But when Use saw 
this she struck my poor child’s Iiand, and cried “ Ugh I” spat out 
before her, and straightway went out at the door. Such a thing 
she had never done even when my cliihl was a little girl, and we 
were both so 8hocke<l that we could neither of us say a word. 

Before long my jK)or child gave a loud or}’, and cast herself 
upon the l)ench, weeping and wailing, “ What has happened, 
what has liapjK*n(Hl ?*’ 1 therefore thought 1 ought to tell her 

what 1 had h(«nl, namely, that she was lookcnl ujK)n as a witch. 
Whereat she b(?gan to smile instead of weeping any more, and 
ran out of the door to overtake the maid, w ho had already left 
the house, as we had seen. She returned after an hour crying 
out tliat all the people in the village had run away from her, 
when she would have asked them whither the maid was gone. 
Item^ the little children, for whom she had kept school, had 
screamed, and had hidden themselves from her ; also no one 
would answer her a single word, but all sjwit out before her, as 
the maid had done. On her way home she had seen a boat on 
the water, and had run as fast as she could to the shore, and 
called w ith might and main after old Use, who was in the boat. 
But she had taken no notice of her, not even once to look round 
after her, but had motioned her to be gone. And now she went 
on to weep and to sob the whole day and the whole night, so that 
1 was more miserable than even in the time of the great ftmiine. 
But the worst was yet to come, as will be shown in the following 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

How my poor child was taken up for a witch, and carried to Pudgla. 

The next day, ]M()nday, Hu* 12tli duly, at about eight in the 
morning, >vhih‘ wo sat in onr grhT, wondering who could have 
prepanMl such great sorrow for us, aiul sp(*cdily agrml tliat it 
could he none otiicr (liau the accursed witch Lizzie Kolken, a 
coach with four Iiorscs drove (|uick]y up to the door, wherein 
Biit six ftdiows, who straightway ai! juinpcHl out. Tw’o w^ent 
and stood at tin* front, two at the ])ack door, and tw^o more, one 
<»f wlioin was the coiistahI<‘ .hac<»h Knak(*, came into the room, 
and liandinl me a warrant fivan tin* Slieritf for the arrest of 
my daughter, as in eonunon r<‘})nt(* of Ix'ing a wiekw! witch, 
and for lier examination hel'ore the eriminal court. Any one 
may guess how my liearl simk witliin nu* wIumi I read tins. I 
dropp(‘d to tli(* earth like a h'lJtMl tree, and when I came to 
mys(*lf my chiki liad liirown hcrstdf uj)on me with loud cries, 
and her liot tears ran down over my face. AVheu she stuv that 
1 came l<i m>M’lf. she hentm t<i prai.M* (ind therel<»re with a loud 
voice, and essaye<l to comfort me, sa\ing that >he was innocent, 
and should appear with a <*lean conM-ieina* before l»er judges. 
Item, she rej)eated t<» me the beautiful text from ^lattbew, 
cliap. \ .: “ li!cNvt*<l are ye when men shall naile you, and per- 
^(H*ut(‘ Y»m. and shall siiy all manner of (w il aj^ainst yon falsely 
for my s;\k(‘.” 

And sh(‘ beam'd me t<i rise ami to throw my cassock over my 
doublet, ami eo with her, for that xvithout me sin* would not 
sutler herself to In* carritnl before the Sheritf. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, all the \illage, men, women, and children, had thronged 
togvtluT before my door; but they remaintHl ipiiet, and only 
peojHHl in at the windows as though they would ha\e looked right 
through the lionst*. AVlien we ha<l both made ns ready, and the 
constable, who at first would not take me with them, had thought 
better of it, by reason of a good fee w liich iiiy daughter gave 
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him, we walked to the coach ; but I was so helpless that 1 could 
not )^*t up into it. 

Old Paasch, wlieii ho saw this, came and hel|)(Hl me up into 
tlie coach, sjiyiiiix, “God comfort ye! Ala?, that you should 
ever see your child to come this and he kisswl my hand to 
lake Ica\(‘. 

A h*w others came uj) to tlic coacli, and would have done like- 
hut I hesoie^dit them not to make my lu'art still licavier, 
and to lak»‘ (’liri.stian ehai'^t* of my hou'sc and iny atiairs until 1 
should rc'turn. Al>o t(> pray diligently ll>r im* and my daiiij^liter, 
so that t!i(‘ K\ il One, ho had loni** t»‘one al)ont our villaij^e like 
a ntariuii lion, and v ho now threattmed to d(‘\our me*, mis^ht not 
pre\ail aLiain^t i!s. but inij^ht he ioreed to (l(*part from me and 
from my eiiihl iimn onr mnlelexs Sa\ionr in the Avilder- 
iie'“». lint to till? iioiii' an.N\^(‘red a uoid; and I lietird ri^ht 
Well, as Wi* dio\e awa\.tiial man\ spat out afti‘r ns, and one 
said (my ehild thoii^iit i( wa^ I'.aiow her \oi(’e), “ W’e would 
far soonei' l.is lire umler th\ I'oats than pray lor thee*.” We 
w(Te "till o\er siieli wortls as tlu'se, when we came near 

to the ehiiieli\a;d, and the: * Nit the aemiisi'd witch l/i/./di* Kol- 
ken at tiie door ot* iiv-r hou^e with her innm-hook in her lap, 
sereeeliiiii** out at the top ol' h(*r \oiee, *• i iod the I'alher, dwell 
with U'-,” as we diose past her: t!.e wliiidi Ne\ed my })<>or child 
So sore thill ' !ie '•w oun(((‘(l, and leil like one dead upon me. 1 
h'UL’^ed tlieiliiver to slop, and e*ilied l«> (dd Li/./.h* to hring us 
a jiiteher of water ; Imt she did asthouu,h she had not heaid me, 
and Went oii to siu-a '•o that it ran^' auain. Wher(‘n|)on the con- 
stable jumpeil down, and at my leipiest ran hack to my house to 
fetch a pitcher (;j water; and he piescnlly came hack with it, 
and the people after him, w lu> hey^un to say aloud that my chilli’s 
hvid eonseieiu’e laid slrieken her, arid that she had now betrayed 
herself. A\ heiefoie 1 thanked (iod when she came to life a^^ain, 
and we eonld k*ave the xiliane. Jhitat b'eki rit/e it was just tlie 
same, for all tlie people hud flocked tii»ether, and witc standing 
on the grtH'ii before Lahahii liis house when we went hy. 

NeNcrthelessj they v/ere fpiiet eiiouLth us we drove past, albeit 
some few cried, “ I low can il be, how can it be !” 1 Ircard no- 

tliing else. But in the forest near the watermill the miller and 
all hhs men ran out and shouted, laughing, “ Look at the witch^ 
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look at the witch !” Whereupon one of the men struck at my 
poor child with the sack which he held in his hand, so that she 
turned quite white, and the dour flew all about the coach like a 
cloud. When 1 rebuked him, the wicked rogue laughed and 
said, that if no other smoke than that ever came under her nose, 
80 much the better for her. Item, it was worse in Pudgla than 
even at the mill. The people stood so thick on the hill, before 
the castle, that we could scarce force our way through, and the 
Sheriff caused the death-bell in the castle-tower to toll as an 
avisum* Whereupon more and more people came running out of 
the ale-houses and cottages. Some cried out, Is that the 
witch V* Others, again, “ Look at the parson s witch ! the par- 
son’s witch !” and much more, which for very shame I may not 
write. They scraped up the mud out of the gutter which ran 
from the costle-kitciien and threw it upon us ; item, a great stone, 
the which struck one of the horses so that it shyed, and belike 
would have upset the coach had not a man sprung forward and 
held it in. All this happened before the castle-gates, where the 
Sheriff stood smiling and looking on, with a heron’s feather stuck 
in his grey hat. But so soon as the horse was quiet again he came 
to the coach and mocke<l at my child, saying, “ See, young maid, 
thou w'otddest not come to me, and here thou art nevertheless I” 
Whereupon she answered, “ Yea, I come ; and may you one 
day come before your judge as I come before you w hereunto I 
said. Amen, and asked him how his lordship could answer before 
God and man for w'hat he hatl floiie to a wretched man like my- 
self and to my child ? But he answerni, saying. Why had I come 
wdth her? And when I told him of the rude people here, item, 
of the churlish miller’s man, he said that it was not his fault, 
and threateiKHl the people all around with Ids fist, for they were 
making a great noise. Thereupon he commanded my child to get 
down and to follow him, and w ent before her into the castle ; 
motioned the constable, who would have gone with them, to stay 
at the foot of the steps, and began to mount the w inding staircase 
to the upjHjr rooms alone w ith my child. 

But she w'hisf>ert*<l me privately, “ Do not leave me, &tber 
and T presently followed softly after them. Hearing by their 
voices in which chamber they w^ere, I laid my ear against the door 
to listen. And the villain offered to her that if site would love him 
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naught should harm her, saying he had power to save her from 
the people; but that if she would not, she should go before 
the court next day, and she might guess herself how it would fare 
with her, seeing that he had many witnesses to prove tliat she 
had played the wanton with Satan, and had suffered him to kiss 
her. Hereupon she was silent, and only sobbed, which the arch- 
rogue took as a good sign, and went on : “ If you have had Satan 
himself for a sweetheart, you surely may love me.” And he went 
to her and would have taken her in his arms, as I perceived ; for 
she gave a loud scream, and flew to the door ; but he held her 
fast, and begged and threatened as the devil prompted him, I 
was about to go in when I heard her strike him in the face, say- 
ing, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” so that he let her go. Where- 
upon she ran out at the door so suddenly that she threw me on 
the ground, and fell upon me witli a loud cry. Ilereat the 
Sheriff, who had followwl her, start(‘d, but prt^sently cried out, 
“ Waif, thou prj'ing parson, I will teach thee to listen !” and ran 
out and beckoned to the c<»nstable who stood on the steps below, 
lie l)ade him first shut me up in one dungeon, weing that I was 
an eavesdropper, and then return and thrust my child into another. 
But lie thought l)etter of it when M'e had come half way down the 
winding-stair, anrl said he would excuse m(‘ this time, and that 
the constable might let me go, and only hxJc up my child very 
fast, and bring the key to him, seeing she was a stubborn per- 
son, as he had seen at the very first hearing which he had given 
her. 

Hereupon niy poor child was torn from me, and I fell in 
a swound uj)on the steps. I know n<»t how I got down them ; 
but when I came to myself, I was in the constable his room, and 
his wife was throve ing water in my face*. There I pjissed the 
night sitting in a chair, and sorrowed more than I prayed, seeing 
that my faith was greatly shaken, and the Lord came not to 
strengthen it. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Of the first trial, and what came thereof. 

Next morniiija;-, u.^ 1 walked u]) and down in the court, seeing 
that I had many times a.skiHi the constable in vain to lead me to 
iny child (he would not even tell mo where she lay), and for very 
dlsquietufle J had at Jasl beu^un to wander about there; about six 
oY'loek therecariic^a coach from Uzdom,* wherein sat his w orship, 
Muster Samuel J*i(‘|>er, . tlm ra/z/rm riff s Geb- 

hurd \Wnzel,and a .syvVA^/, whose name, indecHl, I heard, but have 
forgotten it again ; and my daughter forgot it too, albeit in other 
things sh(‘ hits an e\eellent memory, and, indeed, told me most of 
w'hatlbliow's, for my <dd ho-twl well nigh burst, so that I myself could 
rerntMiibor but little. 1 straightway went up to the coach, and 
begged that the worshipfid court would suffer me to be jiresent at 
th(^ trial, seeing that uiy daughter was \et in her nonage, but 
which lh(‘ Sheritf, w ho meanw Idle luui ste})piHl uj> to the coach from 
the terrace, w hence he had sik u all. had tltMued me. Rut his wor- 
ship Master' S;imuel Tieper, w ho w as a litth' round man, with a fat 
paunch, and a beard mingUsl w itli grey hanging dow n to his middle, 
reaclusl nu*hi> ham!, ami eondolisl with me like a Christian in my 
tnmble: 1 might come into court in (iodV name; and he wished 
with all his Jjeart that all whereof my daughter was fyled 
might prove to lx* foul lies. Ntwertheless I had still to w ait full 
two lioursbefon' their woi-sldps came down the w iniling stair agtiin. 
At lost towanl.s nine o’clock 1 htunl the coiistahlemovijig about the 
chairs and benches in the judgment -chamber ; and as I conceived 
that the time was now come, 1 wt‘nt in and siit myself dow n on a 
bench. No tme, h<nvevcr, w;ts yet there, sa\ e the constable and his 
young daughter, who was wiping the table, and held a n>sebud l>e- 
tween iier lips. I was fain to her to give it me, so tliat I might 
have it to smell to; ami 1 Ix'lieve that! should have been carried 
dead out of the room that day if I had not had it. God is thus 

* Or Usedctu, a small town which gives its mane to the whole island. 
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able to preserve our lives even by means of a poor flower, if so 
he wills it ! 

At length their Worships came ‘in and sat round the table, 
whereupon Dorn, Cirnsul motioned the constable to fetch in my 
child, Meanwlnle he asked the Sherifi’ whether he had put Rea in 
chains, and when he said No, he giive him such a reprimand that 
it went through my veiy' marrow. But the Sherifl* excused himself, 
saying that heliad not done so from reganl to her quality, but had 
locked her up in so fast a dungeon, that she eoidd not jiossibly 
escajH* therefrom. AVhereiipon Dorn, Consul answcTtHi that much 
is possible to the devil, and that they would have to answer for it 
should Rva escape. This an‘re?*t*d the Sheriff, and he replie<l that 
if the devil could convey her through walls seven feet thick, and 
through thr(H* doors, he (Hudd \er\’ easily break her chains too. 
When‘U)>on Dorn. Consul siiidthat hereafter he would hwik at the 
prison liiinself; and I think that the Sheriff had been so kind only 
because he yet hopt'il (itM, indt*(‘<j, will hereafter be show'n) to 
talk over iny <laught<T t(» let iiini ha\e hi> will of he/. 

And now th<‘ (hK>r opened, and iny }>o(»r child came in w ith the 
constable, but walking backwards,* and without Imt sho(‘s, the 
which she was forcinl to I(‘ave w ithout. I'Ik* fellow had seiz(»d her by 
her longhair, and thus (iijj;ged hemp to the tabh*, when first she 
Wcus to turn round and look upon her judges. lie had vast dml to 
siy in the matter, and wa.^ in every way a bold and impudetit rogue, 
a> will soon be show n. Afti*r DtunA \msu/ had hwived a deep sigh, 
an<l gazt*dal lier fnan head to foot. In* first askt*d h(T hernaiiK*, and 
how' <»hl she was; if she knew wliy she was sunnnoned be- 

fore them? On th(» last pciint she answeri'd that the Sheriff had 
aln’udy told her father the reason ; that she wusIkhI not to wrong 
any one, but tiiought that the Sheriff liimseif had brought upon her 
the repute of a w iteh, in onler to gtiin Iht to his w iektsj will. 
Hereupon she told all his ways w ith her, from the very first, and 
how' he would by all means liave had her for Jus lionsi'kiH^per ; and 
tiiatwlu n she would not (although be had many times eoine him- 
self to her father bis ]iouse),(uie (lay, as he went out of the d<K)r, he 
liad mutterwi in his heard, “ 1 w ill have her, des])ite of all !” w hich 

• This ridiculous proceeding always took plaee at tlu* first examination of 
a witch, as it wr.s iiii:<gined that she would otherwise l>ewitch the judges with 
her looks. On thi^ t ccasion indeed such au event was not unlikely. 
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tbeirsemat Claus Neels had heard, as he stood in the stable; and 
he had also sought to gain his ends hy means of an ungodly voman, 
one Lizzie Kolken, who had formerly been in his service ; that this 
woman, bdike, had contrived the spells which they laid to her 
eharge : she herself knew nothing of witchcraft ; item, she related 
what the Sheriff had done to her the evening before, when she had 
just come, and when he for the first time spoke out plainly, thinking 
that she was then altogether in his power : nay, more, that he had 
come to h^ that very night again, in her dungeon, and had made 
her the same offers, saying that he would set her free if she would 
let him liave hb will of her ; and tliat when she denied him, he had 
struggled with her, whereupon she had screamed aloud, and had 
scratched him across the nose, as might yet be seen, whereupon he 
had left her ; wherefore she would not acknowledge the Sheriff as 
her judge, and trusted in God to save her from the liand of her 
enemies, as of old he had saved the chaste Susannah.— 

When siie now held her peace amid loud sobs, Dom, Consul 
started up after he had looked, as we all did, at the Sheriffs nose, 
and had in truth espied the scar u{>on it, and cried out in amaze, 
Speak, for God hU sake, speak, what is this that 1 hear of your 
lordship Whereupon tlie Sheriff, without changing colour, an- 
swered, that although, indeed, he was not called upon to say any- 
thing to their worsliips, seeing tlmt he was the head of the court, and 
that jRca, as appeared from numberless indicia^ was a w icked witch, 
and therefore could not bear witness against him or any one else ; 
he, nevertheless, w^ould speak, so as to give no cause of scandal to 
the court ; that all the cliarges brought against him by this person 
were foul lies ; it was, indeed, true, that he would have hired her 
for a hou«>koeper, whereof he stood greatly in need, seeing that his 
old Dorothy was already growing inhrm ; it was also true that he 
had yesterday questioned her in private, hoping to get her to con- 
fem by &ir means, whereby her sentence would be soffeoed, inas- 
much as be had pity on lier great youth ; but that he had not 
said one naughty word to her, nor iiail he been to her in the night ; 
and that it was his Httle lap-dog, called Below, w hich had scratebed 
him, while he played with it very morning ; that hkold Doro- 
thy could bear witness to this, and that the eumiing witch bad only 
made use of this wile to divide the ooujrt against itself^ tlieteby 
And with the devif s help, to gain her own advantage, inasciuch 
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as she was a most cunning creature, as the court would soon 
find out. 

Hereupon I plucked up a heart, and declared that all my daugh- 
ter had said was true, and that the evening before I myself had 
heard, through the door, how his lordship ^ made offers to her, 
and would have done wantonness with her ; item^ that he had already 
sought to kiss her once at Coserow ; iiem^ the troubles which 
his lordship had formerly brought upon me in the matter of tho 
first-fruits. 

Howbeit the Sheriff presently talked me down, saying, that if I 
had slandered him, an innocent man, in church, from the pulpit, as 
the whole congregation could bear witness, I should doubtless find 
it easy to do as much here, before the court ; not to mention that a 
fiither could, in no case, be a witness for his own child. 

But Dom, Consul seemed quite confounded, and was silent, and 
leaned his heail on the table, as in deep thought. Meanwhile the 
impudent constable began to finger his beard from under his arm ; 
and Dom, Constd thinking it was a fly, stnick at him with his hand, 
without even looking up ; but when he felt the constable his hand, 
he jumped up and asked him wliat he wanted ? whereupon the 
fellow answered, O, only a louse was creeping tliere, and I 
would have caught it.” 

At such impudence his worship was so exceeding wroth that he 
struck the constable on the mouth, and ordered him, on pain of 
heavy punishment, to leave the room. 

Hereupon he turned to the SherifiJ and cried, angrily, “ Why, in 
the name of all the ten devils, is it thus your lordsliip keeps the 
constable in order ? and truly, hi this w hole matter, there is 
something w'hich passes my understanding.*’ But the Sheriff 
answered, “ Not so ; should you not understand it all when you 
tliiuk upon the eels?” 

llereat Dom. Consul of a sudden turned ghastly pale, and be- 
gan to tremble, as it appeared to me, and called the Sheriff aside 
into another chamber. I have never been able to learn what 
that about the eels could mean. 

Meanwhile Dominus Camerarius Gebhard Wenzel sat biting 
his pen and looking furiously — ^now at me, and now at my child, 
but said not a word ; neither did he answer Scriba, who offeu 
whisperod somewhat into his ear, save by a growL At length 
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both their worships came back into the chamber together, and 
Dom» Consul^ after he and the Sheriff had seated themselves, 
began to reproacli my poor child violently, saying that she had 
sought to make a disturbance in the worshipful court ; that his 
lordship had sliown him the very dog which hail scratched his 
nose, and tliat, moreov(;r, the fact had been sworn to by the old 
housekeeper. 

(Truly site was not likely to betray him, for the old harlot had 
lived with him for years, and she had a good big boy by him, as 
will be seen hereafter.) 

/fcwi, hp said that so many indicia of her guilt had come to 
light, that it wtis imjiossible to believe anything she might say ; 
she was th(;refore to give glorj*^ to (iod, and openly to confess 
everything, so as to soften Iier punishment ; whereby she might 
perchance, in pity for her youtli, escape wnth life, &c. 

llerenpon he put his spectacles on his nose, and began to cross- 
question her, (luring mvar four liours, from a paper which he held 
in his hand. TJiese wer(‘ the main articles, as far as w e both can 
remember : 

Quasi i(h Whether she coidd Ix'witch? — Respomio, No; she 
knew nothing of witeheraft. 

Q. AVheth(*r she could charm? — U, Of tliat she kmnv as little. 

Q, Whether she liad ever Ihm'ii on tlu‘ Illockslnu-g? — IL That 
was too far off for Ikt; she kiuwv ftwv hills save the Streckelbcrg, 
where she luul Ikhmi veiy <d'teii. 

Q. AVhat had she doiu* tliere? — /?. She had looked out over 
the 8i», or gatliered flowers; ?7(7w,at tiim* carried home an apron- 
full of dry brusliw tHMl. # 

Q, Whether she had ever called upon the devil there? — R, 
That had never come into her mind. 

Q, Whether, then, the de\il had apju'art'd to her there, un- 
called? — i?. Clod defend lier from such a tiling. 

Q, So slie cuuld not bewitch? — R, No. 

Q, What, then, befel Kit Zuter his spottwl cow', that it 
suddenly died in her presence?— /i?. She did not know’ ; and that 
was a strange question. 

Q. Then it wxnild l )0 as strange a question, why Katie Berow 
her little pig had ditHl? — R. Assuredly ; ^ she wondered what 
they would lay to her charge. 
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when the midwife sought for it it had disappeared ? — M, Truly 
she did ; and indeed she had all the days of her life done good to 
the people instead of harm, for during the terrible &mine she had 
often taken the bread out of her own mouth to share it among 
the others, especially the little children. To this the whole 
parish must needs bear witness, if they were asked; whereas 
witches and warlocks always did evil and no good to men, as our 
Lord Jesus taught (Matt, xii.), when the Pharisees blasphemed 
him, sayiug that he cast out devils by Beelzebub the prince of 
the devils ; hence his worship might see whether she could in 
truth be a witch. 

Q. He would soon teach her to talk of blasphemies ; he saw 
tliat her tongue was well hung ; but she must answer the ques- 
tions he asked her, and say notliing more. The question was 
not what good she had done to the poor, but wherewithal she 
had done it ; she must now show how she and her father had 
of a sudden grown so rich that she could go pranking about in 
silken raiment, whereas she used to be so very poor? 

Hereupon she looked towards me, and said, “ Father, shall I 
tell?** AVhereupon I answered, “ Yes, my child, now thou must 
openly tell all, even though we thereby become beggars.** She 
accordingly told how, when our need was sorest, she had found 
the. amber, and how much we had gotten for it from the Dutch 
merchants. 

Q. What were tJie names of these merchants ? — J?. Dieterich 
von Pehnen and Jakob Kiekebusch ; but, as w'e have heard 
from a schipper, they since dieti of the plague at Stettin, 

Q. AVhy had we said nothing of such a godsend ? — H, Out 
of fear of our enemy the Sheriff, who, as it seemed, had con- 
demned us to die of hunger, inasmuch as he forbade the parish- 
ioners, under pain of lieavy displeasure, to supply us with any- 
thing, saying, that he would soon send them a better {larson. 

Hereupon Dmn, Consul again lookecl the Sheriff sharply in the 
face, who answered that it was true he had said this, seeing that 
the parson had preached at him in the most scandalous manner 
from the pulpit ; but that he knew' very well, at the time, that 
they were &r enough from dying of hunger. 

Q. How came so much amber on the Streckelberg ? She had 
beat confess at once that the devil had brought it to her. — R. 
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She knew nothing about that. But there was a great vein of 
amber there, as she could show to them all that very day ; and 
she had broken out the amber^ and covered the hole well over 
with fir-twigs, so that none should find it. 

Q, When had she gone up the Streckelberg ; by day or by 
night ? — E. Hereupon she blushed, and for a moment held her 
peace ; but presently made answer, Sometimes by day, and 
sometimes by night.’* 

Q, Wliy did she hesitate ? She had better make a full con- 
fession of all, so that her punishment might be less heavy. Had 
site not there given over old Seden to Satan, who had carried 
him ofi* through the air, and left only a part of his hair and 
brains sticking to the top of an oak ? — E. She did not know 
whether that was his liair and brains at all, nor how it came there. 
She went to the tree one morning because she heard a wood- 
pecker cry so dolefully. Itetny old Paasch, who also had heard 
the cries, came up with his axe in his liand. 

Whether the woodpecker was not the de'dl himself, who 
liad carried off* old Seden ? — E, She did not know : but he must 
have been dead some time, seeing that the blood and brains 
which the lad fetched down out of the tree were quite dried up. 

Q, How and when, then, had he come by his death? — E. 
That Almighty God only knew. But Zuter his little girl had 
said that one day, while she gathered nettles for the covs under 
Seden his hedge, she heard the goodman threaten his squint-eyed 
wife that he would tell the parson that he now knew of a cer- 
tainty that she had a» familiar spirit ; whereupon the goodman 
had presently disappeared. But that this was a child’s tale, and 
she would fyle no one on the strength of it. 

Hereupon Dom. Consul again looked the Sherifi* steadily in 
the fiice, and said, Old Lizzie Kolken must be brought before 
us this very day whereto the Sheriff made no answer ; and be 
went on to ask, — 

<?. Whether, then, she still maintained tliat she knew nothing 
of the devil ? — E, She maintained it now, and would maintain 
it until her life’s end. 

Q. And nevertheless, as bad been seen by witnesses, she had 
been le-b^tized by him in the sea in broad daylight. — Here 
again she blushed, and for a moment was silent. 
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Q* Why did she blush again ? She should for God his sake 
think on her salvation, and confess the truth. — B, She had 
bathed herself in the sea, seeing that the day very hot ; that 
was the whole truth. 

Q. What chaste maiden would ever bathe in the sea ? Thou 
liest ; or wilt thou even yet deny that thou didst bewitch old 
Paasch his little girl with a white roll ? — B» Alas I alas ! She 
loved the child as though it were her own little sister ; not only 
had she taught her as well as all the other children without 
reward, but during the heavy &mine she had often taken the bit 
from her own mouth to put it into the little child's. How then 
could she have wished to do her such grievous harm ? 

Q. Wilt thou even yet deny ? — Reverend Abraham, how stub- 
born is your child ! See here, is tins no witches' salve,* which 
the constable fetched out of thy coffer last night ? Is this no 
witches’ salve, eh ? — B, It was a salve for the skin, which would 
make it soft and white, as the apothecary at Wolgast had told 
her, of whom she bought it. 

Q. Hereupon he shook his head, and went on : How I wilt 
thou then lastly deny that on this last Saturday the 10th 
July, at 12 o'clock at night, thou didst on the Streckelberg call 
upon thy paramour the devil in dreadful words, whereupon he 
appeared to thee in the shape of a great hairy giant, and clipped 
thee and toyed with thee ? 

At these words she grew more pale than a corpse, and tottered 
so that she was forced to hold by a choir ; and I, wretched man, 
who would readily have sworn away my life for her, when I saw 
and heard this, my senses forsook me, so that I fell down from the 
bench, and Dorn, Cmmil had to call in the constable to help me up. 

When I had come to myself a little, and the impudent varlet 
sow our common consternation, he cried out, grinning at the 
court the while, Is it all out ? is it all out ? has she confessed ?” 
Whereupon Dom, Comul again showed him the door with a 
sharp rebuke, as might have been expected ; and it is said that 
this knave played the pimp for the Sheriff, and indeed I think 
he would not othem ise have been so bold. 

* It was believed that the devil nve the witches a salve, by the use of 
which they made themselves invisible, changed themselves into 
flew through the air, Ae. 
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Summa : 1 should well nigh have perished in my distress^ but 
for the little rose, which by the help of God’s mercy kept me up 
bravely ; and now the whole court rose and exhorted my poor 
fiontiug child, by the living God, and as she would save her soul, 
to deny no longer, but in pity to herself and her &ther to con- 
fess the truth. 

Hereupon she heaved a deep sigh, and grew as red as she had 
been pale before, insomuch that even her hand upon the chair 
was like scarlet, and she did not raise her eyes from the ground. 

B, She would now then confess the simple truth, as she saw 
right well that wicked people liad stolen after and watched 
her at nights. That slie had been to seek for amber on the 
mountain, and that to drive away fear she had, as she was wont 
to do at her work, recited the Latin carmen w^hich her father had 
made on the illustrious King Gustavus Adolphus : when young 
Riidiger of Kienkerken, wlio had oft-times been at her father’s 
house and talked of love to her, came out of the coppice, and 
when she cried out for fear, spoke to her in Latin, and clasped 
her in his arms. That he wore a great wolfs-skin coat, so that 
folks should not know him if they met him, and tell the lord his 
father that he had been on the mountain by night. 

At this her confession 1 fell into sheer despair, and cried 
in great w'rath, 0 thou ungodly and undutiful child, after all 
then thou liast a paramour 1 Did not I forbid thee to go up the 
mountain by night ? What didst thou want on the mountain by 
uight ?” and I began to moan and weep and wring my hands, so 
that Z)om. Consul even had pity on me, and drew near to com- 
fort me. Meanwhile she herself came towards me, and began to 
defend herself, saying, with many tears, that she had gone up the 
mountain by night, against my commands, to get so much amber 
that she might secretly buy for me, a^nst my birthday, the 
Optra Sancti Augustini, which the Cantor at Wolgast wanted to 
sell. That it was not her fault that the young lord lay in wait for 
her one night ; and that she would swear to me, by the living God, 
that naught that was unseemly had liappened between them there, 
and that she was still a maid. 

And herewith the first hearing was at end, for after Dom. Con^ 
sul bad whispered somewhat into the ear of tlie SheriflT, he called 
in the constable again, and bade him keep good watch over 
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Uem^ not to leave her at large in her dungeon any longer, but to 
put her in chains. These words pierced my very heart, and I be- 
sought his worship to consider my sacred office, and my ancient 
noble birth, and not to do me such dishonour as to put my daugh- 
ter in chains. That I would answer for her to the worshipful 
court with my ovm head that she would not escape. Whereupon 
Dwn, Consul^ after he had gone to look at the dungeon himiwslf^ 
granted me my request, and commanded the constable to leave 
her as she had been hitherto. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Hov Satan, by tbe pennisaion of the most righteous God, sought altogether 
to min us, and how we lost all hope. 

The same day, at about three in the afternoon, when I was gone 
to Conrad Seep his ale-house to eat something, seeing that it was 
now nearly two days since I had tasted aught save my tears, and 
he had placed before me some bread and sausage, together with a 
mug of beer, the constable came into the room and greeted me 
from the Sheriff, witliout, however, so much as touching his cap, 
asking whether I would not dine with his lordship ; that his lord- 
ship had not remembered till now that I belike was still fasting, 
seeing the trial had lasted so long. Hereupon I made answer to 
the constable that I already had my dinner before me, as he saw 
himself, and desired that his lordship would hold me excused. 
Hereat tiie fellow wondered greatly, and answered ; did I not 
see tliat his lordship wished me well, albeit 1 had preached at 
him as though he were a Jew ? I should think on my daughter, 
and be somewhat more ready to do his lordship’s will, whereby 
peradventure all would yet end well. For his lordship was not 
such a rough ass as Dom, Consul, and meant well by my child 
and me, as beseemed a righteous magistrate. 

After I had with some trouble rid myself of this impudent fox, 
I tried to eat a bit, but nothing w'ould go down save the beer. 
I therefore soon sat and thought again whether I would not 
lodge with Conrad Seep, so as to be always near my child ; item, 
whether I should not hand over my poor misguided flock to M. 
Vigelius, the pastor of Benz, for such time as the Lord still 
should prove me. In about an hour I saw tlurough the window 
how that an empty coach drove to the castle, and the Sheriff and 
Dom, Consul straightway stepped thereinto with my child ; item, 
the constable climbed up behind. Hereupon I left everything 
on the table and ran to the coach, asking humbly whither they 
were about to take my poor child ; and when I heard they were 
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going to the Streckelberg to look after the amber, 1 begged them 
to t^e me also, and to suffer me to sit by my child, for who 
could tell how much long^er 1 might yet sit by her I This was 
granted to me, and on the way the Sheriff offe^ me to take up 
my abode in the castle and to dine at his table as often as I 
pleased, and tliat he would, moreover, send my child her meat 
from his own table. For that he had a Christian heart, and well 
knew that we were to forgave our enemies. But I refused his 
kindness with humble thanks, as my child did also, seeing we 
were not yet so poor that we could not maintain ourselves. As 
we passed by the watermill the ungodly varlet there again thrust 
his head out of a hole and pulled wry &ces at my child ; but, 
dear reader, he got something to remember it by ; for the Sheriff 
beckoned to the constable to fetch the fellow out, and after he 
had reproached him with the tricks he had twice played my 
child, the constable had to take the coachman his new whip and 
to give him fifty lashes, which, God knows, were not laid on with 
a feather. He Allowed like a bull, which, however, no one heard 
for the noise of the mill-wheels, and when at last he did as though 
he could not stir, W'e left him lying on the ground and went on 
our way. 

As we drove through Uekeritze a number of people flocked 
together, but were quiet enough, save one fellow w ho, salvd 
venidy mocked at us with unseemly gestures in the midst of the 
road when he saw us coming. The constable had to jump 
down again, but could not catcli him, and the others would not 
give him up, but pretended that they had only looked at our 
coach and had not marked him. May be this was true ! and I 
am therefore inclined to think that it was Satan himself who did 
it to mock at us ; for mark, for God’s sake, ^ hat happened to us 
on the Streckelberg ! Alas ! through the delusions of the foul 
flend, we could not find the spot w here we had dug for the amber. 
For when we came to where we thought it must be, a huge hill 
of sand had been heaped up as by a whirlwind, and the fir-twigs 
which my cliild had covered over it were gone. She was near 
fidling in a swound when she saw this, and wrung her hands and 
cried out with her Saviour, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me !** 

Howbeit, the constable and the coachman were ordered to dig^ 
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but not one bit of amber wks to be found, even so big as a grain 
of com, whereupon Dorn. Consul shook his head and violently 
upbraided my child ; and when I answered that Satan himself, 
as it seemed, had filled up the hollow in order to bring us alto* 
gether into his power, the constable was ordered to fetch a long 
stake out of the coppice which we might thrust still deeper into 
tlie sand. But no hard ohjecium was anywhere to be felt, not* 
withstanding the SheriiT, Dom, Consul^ and myself in my anguish 
did try everywhere with the stake. 

Hereupon my child besought her judges to go with her to 
Coserow, where she still had much amW in her coffer which she 
had found here, and that if it were the gift of the devil it would 
all be changed, since it was well known that all the presents the 
devil makes to witclies straightway turn to mud and ashes. 

But, God be merciful to us, be merciful to us I when we 
returned to Coserow, amid the wonderment of all the village, 
and my daughter went to her coffer, the things therein were all 
tossed about, and the amber gone. Hereupon she shrieked so 
loud that it would have 8oftene<i a stone, and cried out, “ The 
wicked constable hath done this ! when lie fetched the salve out 
of my coffer, he stole the amber from me, unhappy maid.” But 
the constable, who stocxl by, would have torn her hair, and cried 
out, Thou witch, thou damned witch, is it not enough that 
thou hast belied my lord, but thou must now belie me too ?’* 
But Dorn, Consul forbade him, so tliat he did not dare lay hands 
upon her. Item, all the money was gone which she had hoarded 
up from the amber she had privately sold, and which she thought 
already came to about ten florins. 

But the gown which she had worn at the arrival of the most 
illustrious King Gustavus Adolphus, as well as the golden chain 
with his effigy which he had given her, I had locked up as though 
it were a relic in the chest in the vestry, among the altar and 
pulpit cloths, and there we found them still ; and when I 
excused myself therefore, saying that I had thought to have 
saved them up for her there against her bridal day, she gaxed 
with fixed and glazed eyes into the box, and cried out, Yes, 
against the day when I shall be burnt; Oh, Jesu, Jesu, Jesu I” 
Hereat Dom, Consul shuddered and said, “ See how tliou still 
dost smite thyself with tliine own words. For the sake of God 
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and thy salvation^ confess, for if thou knowest thyself to be inno- 
cent, how, then, canst thou think that thou wilt be burnt?” 
But she still looked him fixedly in the Ruse, and cried aloud in 
Latin, Innacentia^ quid est innocentia I Uln libido dominalur^ 
iimocefUia leve prandium est,^ * 

Hereupon Dom, Consul again shuddered, so that his beard 
wagged, and said, “What, dost thou indeed know Latin? 
‘Where didst thou learn the Latin ?” And when I answered this 
question as well as I was able for sobbing, he shook his head, 
and said, “ I never in my life heard of a woman tliat knew 
Latin.” Upon this he knelt down before her coffer, and turned 
over everything therein, drew it away from the wall, and when 
he found nothing he bade us show him her bed, and did the same 
with tliat. This, at length, vexed the Sheriff, who asked him 
whetlier they should not drive back again, seeing that night was 
coming on ? But he answered, “ Nay, I must first have the 
written paction which Satan has given her and he went on 
with his search until it was almost dark.t But they found nothing 
at all, although Dom. Consul^ together with the constable, 
passed over no hole or comer, even in the kitchen and cellar. 
Hereupon he got up again into the coach, muttering to him- 
self, and bade my daughter sit so that she should not look upon 
him. 

And now we once more had the same spectaculum with the ac- 
cursed old witch Lizzie Kolken, seeing that she again sat at her 
door as we drove by, and began to sing at the top of her voice, 
“We praise thee, O Lord.” But she screeclied like a stuck pig, 
so that Dom, Consul was amazed thereat, and when he had 
heard who she was, he asked the Sheriff whether he would not 
that she should be seized by the constable and be tied behind 
the coach, to run after it, as we had no room for her elsewhere ; 
for that he had often been told that all old women who had red 
squinting eyes and sharp voices w'ere witches, not to mention the 
suspicious things which Rea had declared against her. But he 
answered that he could not do this, seeing that old Lizzie was a 
woman in good repute, and fearing God, as Dom, Consul might 

* These words are ftom Cicero, if 1 do not mistake. 

' t At this time it was believed that as a man bound himfielf to the devil by 
writing, ao did the devil in like manner to the man. 
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learn for himself ; .but that, neyertheless, he had had her sum- 
moned for the morrow, together with the other witnesses. 

Yea, in truth, an excellently devout and worthy woman I — 
for scarcely were we out of the village, when so fearful a storm 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and hail burst over our heads, that 
the com all around us was beaten down as with a £^1, and the 
horses before the coach were quite maddened ; however, it did 
not last long. But my poor child had to bear all the blame 
again,* inasmuch as Dom. Consul thought that it was not old 
Lizzie, which, nevertheless, was as clear as the sun at noon-day ! 
but my poor daughter who brewed the storm ; — for, beloved 
reader, what could it have profited her, even if she had known 
the black art ? This, however did not strike Dom. Consul, and 
Satan, by the permission of the all-righteous God, was presently 
to use us still worse ; for just as we got to the Master's Dam,t 
he came flying over us in the shape of a stork, and dropped a 
frog so exactly over us that it fell into my daughter her lap : she 
gave a shrill scream, but I whispered her to sit still, and that 
I would secretly throw the frog away by one leg. 

But the constable had seen it, and cried out, “ Hey, sirs ! hey, 
look at the cursed witch I what has the devil just thrown into 
her lap?” Whereupoti the Sheriff and Dom. Consul looked 
round and saw the frog, which crawled in her lap, and the con- 
stable, after he had blown upon it three times, took it up and 
showed it to their lordships. Hereat Dom. Consul began to 
spew, and when he had done, he ordered the coachman to stop, 
got down from the coach, and said we might drive home, that 
he felt qualmish, and would go a-foot and see if he got better. 
But first he privately whispered to the constable, which, how- 
beit, we heard right well, that w'hen he got home he should lay 
my poor child in chains, but not so as to hurt her much ; to 
which neither she nor I could answer save by tears and sobs. 
But the Sherifi* had heard it too, and when his worship was 
out of sight he began to stroke my child her cheeks from be- 
hind her back, telling her to be easy, as he also had a word to 
say in the matter, and that the constable should not lay her in 
chains. But that she must leave ofl* being so hard to him as she 

• Sa^ sadden storms were attributed to witches. 

. f It is 10 called to the present day, and is distant a mile from Coserow. 
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hid bera hitherto, and come and sit on the seat beside him, that 
he might privately give her some good advice as to what was to 
be done. To this she answered, with many tears, that she 
wished to sit only by her &ther, as she knew not how much 
longer she might sit by him at all ; and she begged for nothing 
more save that his lor^hip would leave her in peace. But thu 
he would not do, but pinched her back and sides with his knees . 
and as she bore with this, seeing that there was no help for it- 
he waxed bolder, taking it for a good sign. Meanwhile Dom, 
Consul called out close behind us (for being frightened he ran 
Just after the coach), Constable, constable, come here quick ; 
here lies a hedgehog in the midst of the road I” whereupon the 
constable jumped down from the coach. 

This made the Sheriff still bolder ; and at last my child rose up 
and said, “ Father, let us also go a-foot ; I can no longer guard 
myself from him here behind I” But he pulled her down again 
by her clothes, and cried out angrily, Wait, thou wicked witch, 
I will help thee to go a-foot if thou art so wilful ; thou shalt be 
chained to the block this very night.” Whereupon she answered, 

Do you do that which you cannot help doing : the righteous 
GUid, it is to be hoped, will one day do unto you wliat He cannot 
help doing.” 

Meanwhile wo had reached the castle, and scarcely were we 
got out of the coach, when Donu Consul^ M'ho had run till he was 
all of a sweat, came up, together with the constable, and straight- 
way gave over my child into his charge, so that I had scarce time 
to bid her farewell. I was left standing on the floor below, 
wringing my hands in the dark, and hearkened whither they 
were leading her, inasmuch as 1 had not the heart to follow ; 
when Dom. Consul^ who had stepped into a room with the 
Sheriff, looked out at the door again, and called after the constable 
to bring Rea once more before them. And when he had done 
00, and 1 went into the room with them, Dorn, Consul held a 
letter in his hand, and, after spitting thrice, he b^;an thus: 
“ Wilt thou still deny, thou stubborn witch ? Hear what the old 
knight, Hans von Nienkerken, writes to the court !” Where- 
upon he read out to us, that his son was so disturbed by the tale 
the accursed wdtch had told of him, that he had fallen sick fh}m 
that very hour, and that he, the &ther, was not much better. 
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That his son, Rudiger, had indeed at times, when he went that 
way, been to see Pastor Schweidler, whom he had first known 
upon a joum^ ; but that he swore that he wished he might turn 
black if he had ever used any folly or jesting with the cursed 
deviTs whore his daughter ; much less ever been with her by 
night on the Streckelberg, or embraced her there. 

At this dreadful news we both (I mean my child and I) fell 
down in a swouiid together, seeing that we had rested our last 
hopes on the young lord ; and I know not what further happened. 
For when I came to myself, my host, Conrad Seep, was standing 
over me, holding a funnel between my teeth, through which he 
ladled some warm beer down my throat, and I never felt more 
iKTetched in all my life ; insomuch that Master Seep had to un- 
dress me like a little child, and to help me into bed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of the malice of the Governor and of old lizzie : ttem, of the examination 
of vitnessee. 

The next morning my hairs, which till datum had been mingled 
with grey, were white as snow, albeit the Lord otherwise blessed 
me wondrously. For near daybreak a nightingale flew into the 
elder-bush beneath my window, and song so sweetly that straight- 
way I thought it must be a good angel. For after I had heark- 
ened awhile to it, 1 was all at once able again to pray, which 
since last Sunday I could not do ; and the spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ began to speak within me, Abba, Father and 
straightway I was of good cheer, trusting that God would once 
more be gracious unto me his wretched child ; and when I had 
given him thanks for such great mercy, I fell into a refreshing 
slumber, and slept so long that the blessed sun stood high in the 
heavens when I awoke. 

And sending that my heart was still of good cheer, I sat up in 
my bed, and sang with a loud voice, Be not dismayed, thou little 
flock where\ipon Master Seep came into the room, thinking 
I had called him. But he stood reverently waiting till I had 
done ; and after marvelling at my snow-white hair, he told me it 
was already seven ; item, that half my congregation, among others 
my ploughman, Claus Neels, w^ere already assembled in his house 
to bear witness that day. When I heard this, 1 bade mine host 
forthwith send Claus to the castle, to ask when the court would 
open, and he brought word back that no one knew, seeing that 
Dorn, Comiul was already gone that morning to Mellenthin to 
see old Nienkerken, and was not yet come back. This message 
gave me good courage, and 1 asked the fellow whether be also 
had come to boar witness against my poor cliild ? To which he 
answered, “ Nay, I know naught save good of her, and I would 
ffive the fellows their due, only” 

♦ Gal. iv. 6. 
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These woids surprised me, and I vehemently urged him to 
open his heart to me. But he began to weep, and at last said 
that he knew nothing. Alas! he knew but too much, and 
could then have saved my poor child if he had willed. But 
from fear of the torture he held his peace, as he since owned ; 
and I will here relate what had be&llen him that very 
morning. 

He had set out betimes that morning, so as to be alone with 
his sweetiieart, who was to go along with him (she is Steffen of 
Zempki his daughter, not farmer Steffen, but the lame gouty 
Steffen), and had got to Fudgla about five, where he found no 
one in the ale-house save old Lizzie Kolken, who straightway 
hobbled up to the castle ; and when his sweetheart was gone 
home again, time hung heavy on his hands, and he climbed over 
the wall into the castle-garden, where he threw himself on his 
face behind a hedge to sh^p. But before loi^g the Sheriff 
came with old Lizzie, and after they had looked all round and 
seen no one, they >vent into an arbour close by him, and con- 
versed as follows : — 

Ule, Now that they were alone together, what did she want 
of him ? 

lUa, She came to get the money for the v itchcraft she had 
contrived in the village. 

llle. Of what use had all this witchcraft beeh to him ? My 
child, so far from being frightened, def ed him more and more ; 
and he doubted whether he should ever have his will of her. 

Ilia, He should only have patience ; when she was laid upon 
the rack she would soon learn to be fond. 

lUe. That might be, but till then she (Lizzie) should get no 
money. 

Ilia, What ! Must she then do his cattle a mischief? 

llht. Yes, if she felt chilly, and wanted a burning faggot to 
warm her podex^ slfe had better. Moreover, he thought that 
slie liad bewitched him, seeing that his desire for the parson’s 
daughter was such as he had never felt before. 

Ilia (laughing). He had said the same thing some thirty years 
ago, when he first came after her. 

Ilk. Ugh! thou old baggage, don’t remind me of such 
things, but see to it that you get three witnesses, as I told you 
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before^ or else methinks they will rack your old joints for you 
after all. 

Bla* She had the three witnesses ready, and would leave the 
rest to him. But that if she were rack^ she would reveal all 
she knew. 

Ille, She should hold her ugly tongue, and go to the devil. 

Ilia, So she would, but first she must have her money. 

Ille, She should have no money till ho had had his will of my 
daughter. 

Hla, He might at least pay her for her little pig which she 
herself had bewitched to death, in order that she might not get 
into evil repute. 

nie. She might choose one when his pigs were driven by, and 
say she had paid for it. Hereupon, said my Claus, the pigs were 
driven by, and one ran into the garden, the door being open, 
and as the swineherd followed it, they parted; but the witch 

muttered to herself, ‘‘Now help, devil, help, that I may ” 

but he heard no further. 

The cowardly fellow, however, hid all this from me, as 1 have 
said above, and only said, with tears, that he knew nothing. I 
believed him, and sat down at the window to see when Dorn, 
Consul should return ; and when 1 saw him I rose and went to 
the castle, where the constable, who was already there with my 
child, met me before the judgment-chamber. Alas ! she looked 
more joyful tlian I had seen her for a long time, and smiled at 
me with her sweet little mouth : but when she saw my snow- 
white hair, she gave a cry, which made Dorn, Consul throw open 
the door of the judgment-chamber, and say, “Ha, ha! thou 
knowest well what news I have brought thee ; come in, thou 
stubborn devil’s brat !” Whereupon we stepped into the cliamber 
to him, and he lift up his voice and spake to me, after he had sat 
down with the Sheriff, who was by. 

He said that yestereven, after he had caused me to be carried 
like one dead to Master Seep his ale-house, and that my stubborn 
child bad been brought to life again, he had once more adjured 
her, to the utmost of his power, no longer to lie before the fiice 
of the living Grod, but to confess the truth ; whereupon she had 
borne herself vtty unruly, and had wrung her han^ and wept 
and sobbed, and at last answered that the young nobUis never 
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could have said such things, but that his Rither must have writ- 
ten them, who hated her, as she had plainly seen when the Swedish 
king was at Coserow. That he, Dorn. Consul^ had indeed 
doubted the truth of this at the time, but as a just judge had 
gone that morning right early with the scriba to Mellenthin, to 
question the young lord himself. 

That I might now see myself what horrible malice was in my 
daughter. For that the old knight had led him to his son’s bed- 
side, who still lay sick from vexation, and that he had confirmed 
all his father had written, and had cursed the scandalous she-devil 
(as he called my daughter) for seeking to rob him of his knightly 
honour. “ What sayesl thou now ?” he continued ; ‘‘ wilt thou 
still deny thy great wickedness ? See here t\i% protocoUum which 
the young lord hath signed ma7iu proprid /” But the wretched 
maid had meanwhile fallen on the ground again, and the constable 
had no sooner seen this than he ran into the kitchen, and came 
back with a burning brimstone match, which he was about to 
hold under her nose. 

But I hindered him, and sprinkled her face with water, so that 
slie opened her eyes, and raised herself up by a table. She then 
stood awhile, without saying a word or regarding my sorrow. 
At last she smiled sadly, and spake thus : That she clearly saw 
how true was that spoken by the Holy Ghost, Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man * and that the faithlessness of the 
young lord had surely broken her poor heart if the all-merciful 
God had not graciously prevented him, and sent her a dream that 
night, which she would tell, not hoping to persuade the judges, 
but to raise up the white head of her poor father. 

After 1 had sat and watched all the night,” quoth she, 
“ towards morning I heard a nightingale sing in tlie castle-garden 
so sweetly that my eyes closed, and I slept. Then methought 
I was a lamb, grazing quietly in my meadow at Coserow. 
Suddenly the Sheriff jumped over the hedge, and turned into a 
wolf, who seized me in his jaws, and ran with me towards the 
Streckelberg, where he had his lair. I, poor little lamb, 
trembled and bleated in vain, and saw death before my ^es, 
when he laid me down before his lair, where lay the she-wolf 
and her young. But behold a hand, like the hand of a man, 
• Jer. xvii. 5. 
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straightway caine out of the bushes^ and touched the wolves, each 
one with one finger, and crushed them so that nought was left of 
them save a grey powder. Hereupon the hand took me up, and 
carried me back to my meadow.” 

Only think, beloved reader, how I felt when I heard all this, 
and about tlie dear nightingale too, which no one can doubt to 
have been the servant of God. I clasped my child with mahy 
tears, and told her what had happened to me, and we both won 
such courage and confidence os we had never yet felt, to the 
wonderment of JJom, Consul^ as it seemed ; but the Sheriff 
turned as pale as a sheet when she stepped towards their wor- 
ships and said, And now do with me as you will, the lamb fears 
not, for she is in the hands of the good shepherd !” Meanwhile 
JJom. Carnerarius came in with the scriba^ but was terrified as 
he chanced to touch my daughter’s apron with the skirts of his 
coat ; and stood and scraped at his coat as a woman scrapes a fish. 
At last, after he had s[)at out thrice, he asked the court whether 
it would not begin to examine witnesses, seeing that all the people 
liad been waiting some time both in the castle and at tlie ale- 
house. Hereunto they agreed, and tlie constable was ordered to 
guard my child in his room, until it should please the court to 
summon her. 1 therefore went with her, but we had to endure 
much from the impudent rogue, seeing he was not ashamed to 
lay his arm round my child her shoulders, and to ask for a kiss 
in mm presentid, Ihit, before I could get out a word, she tore 
herstdf from him, and Naid, ‘‘ Ah, thou wicked knave, must I 
complain of thee to the court ; hast thou forgotten what thou 
hast already done to me?” To which he answered, laughing, 
“ See, see ! how' coy and still sought to persuade her to be 
more willing, and not to forget her own interest ; for that he 
meant as well by her as his master ; she might believe it or not ; 
with many other scandalous w'onis besides which I have forgot ; 
for 1 took my child upon ray knees and laid my head on her neck, 
and we sat and wept. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Dt confrontatione testium. 

When we were suramonod before the court again, the whole 
court waa full of people, and some sliuddereil when they saw us, 
but others w ept ; iny ciiild told the same tale as before. But 
W'hen our old Use was called, who sat on a bench behind, so 
tliat we had not seen her, the strengtli wherewith the Lord had 
gifted her was again at an end, and she repeated the words of 
our Saviour, “ He that eateth bread w ith me hath lift up his 
heel against me and she held fast by my edmir. Old Use, too, 
could not walk straight for very grief, nor could she speak for 
tears, but she twiste<l and w'ound herself about before the court, 
like a woman in travail. But w'hen Dom, Consul thrciatened 
that the constable should presently help her to her words, she 
testified that my child had very often got up in the night, and 
called aloud upon the foul fiend. 

Q, Whether she had ever heard Satan answer her ? — E, She 
never had heard him at all. 

Q. Whether she had {KTceived that Eva had a familiar spirit, 
and in wiiat shape ? She should think upon her oath, and speak 
the truth. — E, She had never seen one. 

Q. Whether she had ever heard her fly up the chimney ?— 
E, Nay, she had always gone softly out at the door. 

Q, Whether she never at mornings had missed her br<Knn or 
pitchfork ? — E, Once the broom was gone, but she had found it 
again behind the stove, and may be left it there herself by mis- 
take. 

Q. Whether she had never heard Eea cast a spell, or wish 
harm to this or that person ? — E, No, never ; she had always 
wrished her neighbours nothing but good, and even in the time 
of bitter famine liad taken the bread out of her own mouth to 
give it to others. 

Q, Whether she did not know the salve which liad- been found 

u2 
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in Rea her coffer? — R. Oh, yes I her young mistress had 
brought it back from Wolgast for her skin, and had once given 
her some when she had chapped hands, and it had done her a 
vast deal of good. 

Q, Whether she had anything further to say? — R, No, 
nothing but good. 

Hereupon my man Claus Neels was called up. He also came 
forward in tears, but answered every question with a “ nay,” and 
at last testified that he had never seen nor heard anything bad of 
my child, and knew naught of her doings by night, seeing that he 
slept in the stable with the horses ; and that he firmly believed 
that evil folks — and here he looked at old Lizzie — ^had brought 
this misfortune upon her, and that she was quite innocent. 

When it came to the turn of this old limb of Satan, who was 
to be the chief witness, my child again declared that she would 
not accept old Lizzie’s testimony against her, and called upon 
the court for justice, for that she had hated her from her youth 
up, and had been longer by habit and repute a witch than she 
herself. 

But the old hag cried out, “ (?od forgive thee thy sins ; the 
whole village knows that 1 am a devout woman, and one serving 
the Lord in all things;” whereupon she called up old Zuter 
Wittiiohn and my churchwarden Claus Bulk, who bore witness 
hereto. But old Paasch stooil and shook his head ; nevertheless 
when my cliild said, “ Paasch, wherefore dost thou shake thy 
head ?” he started, and answered, “ Oh, nothing !” 

Howbeit, Dam, Consul likewise perceived this, and asked 
him, whether he had any charge to bring against old Lizzie ; if 
so, he sho\dd give glory to God, and state the same ; item, it was 
competent to every one so to do ; indeed the court required of 
him to si>eak out all he knew. 

But from fear of the old dragon, all were still as mice, so that 
you might have heard the flies buzz about the inkstand. I then 
stood up, wretched as I was, and stretched out my arms over my 
amazed and faint-hearted people, and 8|>ake : Can ye thus 
crucify me together with my poor child ? have I deserved this at 
your hands ? Speak, then ; alas, will none speak ?” I heard, 
Indeed, how several wept aloud, but not one spake ; and here* 
upon my poor child was forced to submit. 
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And the malice of the old hag was such that she not only 
accused my child of the most horrible witchcraft, but also 
* reckoned to a day when she bad given herself up to Satan to rob 
her of her maiden honour ; and she said that Satan had, with- 
out doubt, then defiled her, when she could no longer heal the 
cattle, and when they all died. Hereupon my child said naught, 
save that she oast down her eyes and blushed deep for shame at 
such filthiness ; and to the other blasphemous slander which the 
old liag uttered with many tears, namely, tliat my daughter had 
given up her (Lizzie’s) husband, body and soul, to i^tan, she 
answered as she had done before. But when the old hag came 
to her re-baptism in the sea, and gave out that while seeking 
for strawberries in the coppice she had recognised my child’s 
voice, and stolen towanls her, and perceived these devil’s doings, 
my child fell in smiling, and aiLswennl, “ Oh, thou evil woman ! 
how couldst thou hear my voice speaking down by the sea, being 
thyself in the forest upon the mountain? surely thou liest, seeing 
that the murmur of the waves would make that impossible.” 
This angered the old dragon, and scH^kiug to get out of the 
blunder she fell still deeper into it, for she said, “ 1 saw Ihet* move 
thy lips, and from that I knew that thou didst call upon thy 
paramour the devil !” for my child straightway replied, “ Oh, 
thou ung(Klly woman ! thou saidst thou wert in the forest when 
thou didst hear my voice ; how then up in the forest couldst 
thou see whether 1, who was below by tlie water, moved my lips 
or not ?” 

Such contradictions amazed even Dom, Consul, and* he began 
to threaten the old hag with the rack if she told such lies ; 
whereujmn she answered and said, “ List, then, whither I lie ! 
When she went naked into the >yater she had no mark on her 
body, but w'hen she came out again I saw that she had between 
her breasts a mark the size of a silver penny, whence I perceived 
tliat the devil liad given it her, although I had not seen him 
about her, nor, indeed, had I seen any one, either spirit or child 
of man, for she seemed to be quite alone.” 

Hereupon the Sheriff jumped up from his seat, and cried, 
“ Search must straightway be made for this mark whereupon 
Dom, Consul answered, Yea, but not by us, but by two 
women of good repute,” for he would not hearken to what my 
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child said, that it was a mole, and that she had had it from her 
youth up, wherefore the constable his wife was sent for, and 
2)om. Consul muttered somewhat into her ear, and as prayera 
and tears were of no avail, my child was forced to go with 
her. llowbeit, she obtained this &vour, that old Lizzie Kol- 
ken was not to follow her, as she would have done, but our 
old maid Use. I, too, went in my sorrow, seeing that I knew 
not what the women might do to her. She wept bitterly as 
they undressed her, and held her hands over her eyes for 
very shame. 

Well-a-day, her body was just as white as my departed wife’s ; 
although in her childhood, as I remember, she was very yellow, 
and I saw with amazement the mole between her breasts, 
whereof I had never heard aught before. But she suddenly 
screamed violently and started back, seeing tliat the constable 
his wife, when nobody watched her, had run a needle into the 
mole, so deep that the red blood ran down over her breasts. I 
was sorely angered thereat, but the woman said that she had 
done it by order of the judge,* which, indeed, was true ; for 
when we came back into court, and Ihe Sheriff asked how it w^s, 
she testified that there w'as a mark of the size of a silver penny, 
of a yellowish colour, but that it had fwling, seeing that B.ea 
had screamed aloud, when she had, unperceived, driven a needle 
therein. Meanwhile, however, Dorn. CamvrarUis suddenly rose, 
and stepping up to my child, drew her eyelids asunder, and cried 
out, beginning to frendile, “ Beholil the sign which never 
fails:” I whereupon the whole court started to their feet, and 
looked at the little spot under her right eyelid which in truth 
had been left there by a stye, but this none would believe. 
Dom, Consul now said, “ Se(»^ Satan hath markal thee on body 
and soul ! and tliou dost still continue to lie unto the Holy Ghost; 
but it shall not avail thw, and thy punishment wdll only be the 
heavier. Oh, thou shamehNs Avoman ! thou hast refused to 
accept the testimony of old Lizzie ; wilt thou also refuse that of 
these people, Avho have all heard thee on the mountain call upon 

* It was la^Iieved that tliese marks were tlie infallible sign of a witch when 
they were iu^»wsiWe, ai«i that they were given by the devil ; and every one 
suspected of witchcraft was invariably searched for them. 

t See, among other authorities, * Delrio, Disquisit magics,’ Ub. v. tit xi?« 
No. 28. 
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the devil thy paramour, and seen him appear in the likeness of 
a hairy giant, and kiss and caress thee 

Hereupon old f^aaseh, good\vife Witthahn, and Zuter, came 
forward and bare witness, that they had seen this happen about 
midnight, and that on this declaration they would live and die ; that 
old Lizzie had awakened them one Saturday night about eleven 
o’clock, had given them a can of beer, and persuaded them 
to follow the parson’s daughter privately, and to see what she 
did upon the mountain. At first they refused ; but in order to 
get at the truth about the witchcrafl in the village, they had at 
last, after a devout prayer, consented, and hail followed her in 
CUxi’s name. 

They had soon through the bushes seen the witch in the 
moonshine ; she seemed to dig, and spiike in some strange 
tongue the while, whereupon the grim arch-fiend suddenly ap- 
peared, and fell upon her neck. Hereupon they ran away in 
consternation, but, by the help of the Almighty Clod, on whom 
from the very first they had set their faith, they were preserved 
from the pov^r of the Evil One. For, notwithstanding he had 
turned round on hearing a rustling in the bushes, he had had no 
power to harm them. 

Finally, it was even charged to my child as a crime, that 
she had fainted on the road from Coserow to Pudgla, and none 
would believe that this had been caused by vexation at old Lizzie 
her singing, and not from a bad conscience, as stated by the 
judge. 

When all the witnesses harl been examined, Dom. Consul asked 
her whether she had brewed the storm, what was the meaning of 
the frog that dropped into her lap, item, the hedgehog which 
lay directly in his path ? To all of which she answered, that she 
had caused the one as little as she knew of the other. Where- 
upon Dam. Consul shook his head, and asked her, last of all, 
whether she would have an advocate, or trust entirely in the good 
judgment of the court. To this she gave answer, that she would 
by all means have an advocate. Therefore I sent my plough- 
man, Claus Neels, the next day to Wolgast to fetch the Syndicus 
3iichel6en, who is a worthy man, and in whose house I have 
been many times when I went to the town, seeing that he cour« 
teously invited me. 
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I must also note here that at this time mj old llse came back 
to live with me ; for after the witnesses were gone she stayed 
behind in the chamber, and came boldly up to me, and besought 
me to suffer her once more to serve her old master and her dear 
young mistress ; for that now she had saved her poor soul, and 
confused all she knew. Wherefore she could no longer bear to 
see her old masters in such woeful plight, without so much 
as a mouthful of victuals, seeing that she had heard that old 
wife Seep, who had till datum prepared the food for me and 
my child, often let the porridge burn ; tirtn, over-salted the fish 
and the meat. Moreover, that I was so weakened by age and 
misery, that I needed help and support, which she would faith- 
fully give me, and was ready to sleep in the stable, if needs must 
be ; that she wanted no wages for it, I was only not to turn 
her away. Such kindness made my daughter to weep, and she 
said to me, “ Behold, father, the good folks come back to us 
again ; think you, then, that the good angels will forsake us for 
ever ? I thank thee, old Use ; thou shalt indeed prepare my 
food for me, and always bring it as far as the prison-door, if thou 
mayest come no further ; and mark, then, I pray thee, what the 
constable does therewitli.” 

This the maid promised to do, and from this time forth took 
up her abode in the stable. May God repay her at the day of 
judgment for what she then did for me and fur my poor child I 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

How the Sjfndicut Dom, Michelson arrived, and prepared his defence of my 
poor child. 

The next day, at about three o’clock p.m., Dom. Syndictts came 
driving up, and got out of his coach at my inn. He had a huge 
bag full of books with him, but was not so friendly in his manner 
as was usual with him, but very grave and silent. And after he 
had saluted me in my own room, and had asked how it was pos- 
sible for my child to have come to such misfortune, I related to 
him the whole affair, whereat, how'ever, he only shook his head. 
On my asking him whether he would not see my child that same 
day, he answered, Nay he would rather first study the acta* 
And after he had eaten of some w ild duck which my old Use 
had roasted for him, he w ould tarry no longer, but straightway 
went up to the castle, whence he did not return till the following 
afternoon. His manner was not more friendly now than at his 
first coming, and 1 followed him with sighs wdien he asked me to 
lead him to my daughter. As we w ent in with the constable, 
and I, for the first time, saw my child in chains before me — she 
who in her whole life liad never hurt a worm — I again felt as 
though I should die for \ery grief. But she smiled and cried 
out to Dom. Syndicm, “ Are you indeed the goiKl angel who 
will cause my chains to fall from my hands, as was done of yore 
to St. Peter?” • To which he replied, with a sigh, “May the 
Almighty God grant it and as, save the chair whereon my 
child sat against the wall, there was none o^er in the dungeon 
(which was a filthy and stinking hole, wherein were more wood- 
lice tlian ever I saw in my life), Dom. Syndicus and I sat down 
on her bed, which had been left for her at my prayer ; and he 
ordered the constable to go his ways, until lie should call liim 
back. Hereupon he asked iny child what she had to say in her 
justification ; and she had not gone fiir in her defence when 1 

* The Acts uf the Apostles, xiL 7. 
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perceived) from the shadow at the door, that some one must be 
standing without, I therefore went quickly to the door, which 
was half open, and found the impudent constable, who stood there 
to listen. This so angered Z>om. Syndicm that he snatched up 
his staff in order to hasten his going, but the arch-rogue took to 
kis heels as soon as he saw this. My child took this opportunity 
to tell her worshipful defensor what she had suffered from the 
imp\jdence of this fellow, and to beg that some other constable 
might be set over her, seeing that this one had come to her last 
night again with evil designs, so that she at last had shrieked 
aloud and beaten him on the head with her chains ; whereupon 
be had left her. This Dom, Syndicus promised to obtain for 
her; but with regard to the defensio, wherewith she now went 
on, he thought it would be better to make no further mention of 
the impetus wliicli the Sheriff had made on Iier chastity. “ For,” 
said he, as the princely central court at Wolgast has to give 
sentence upon thee, this statement would do thee far more harm 
than good, seeing that the prases thereof is a cousin of the 
Sheriff, and oft-times goes a hunting with him. Besides, thou 
being cliarged with a capital crime hast no fdes, especially as 
thou canst bring no witnesses against him. Thou couldst, there- 
fore, gain no belief even if thou didst confirm the cliarge on the 
rack, wlierefrum, moreover, I am come hither to save thee by 
my defetisio,** These reasons seemed sufficietit to us both, and 
we n»solved to leave vengeance to Almighty God, who seeth in 
secret, and to complain of our wrongs to him, as we might not 
complain to men. But all my daughter said about old Lizzie 
— of the good report wherein slie herself had, till now, 
stood Avith everybody — he said he would w’rite down, and add 
thereunto as much and as well of his own as he was able, so as, 
by the help of Almighty (*od, to save her from the torture. That 
she w’as to mak# herself easy and commend herself to God; 
within two days he hopeii to have his drfensio ready and to read 
it to her. And now-, w hen he called the constable back again, 
the fellow did not come, but sent his wife to lock the prison, 
and I took leave of my cliild w ith many tears : Dom. Syndicus 
told the woman tlic while what her impudent rogue of a husband 
had done, that she might let him licar more of it. Then he sent 
the woman away again and came back to my daughter, saying 
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that he had forgotten to ascertain whether she really knew the 
Latin tongue, and tliat she was to say her defensio over again in 
Latin, if she w^as able. Hereupon she began and w^ent on there- 
with for a quarter of an hour or more, in such wise that not only 
Dom, Syndicus but I myself also was amazed, seeing that she 
did not stop for a single word, save the word “ hedgehogs" 
which we both had forgotten at the moment when she asked 
us what it was. — Summa, Dom. Syndicus grew far more gra-, 
cious when she had finished her oration, and took leave of her, 
promising that he would set to work forthwith. 

After this I did not see liim again till the morning of the third 
day at ten o*clock, seeing that he sat at work in a room at the 
castle, which the Sheriff* had given him, and also ate there, as he 
sent me word by old Use when she carried him his break&st 
next day. 

At the above-nanuHi time he sent the new constable for me, 
who, meanwhile, had lieiMi fetched from Uzdom at his desire. 
For the Sheriff was excetnling wrath when he heard that the 
impudent fellow had attempted iny child in the prison, and cried 
out in a rage, “ SMeath and 'ouns, I *11 mend thy coaxing !** 
WherenjMm he gave him a sound threshing with a dog-whip he 
held in his hand, to make sure that she should be at peace from 
him. 

But, alas ! the new constable was even worse than the old, as 
will be shown hereafter. His name was Master Koppner, and 
he was a tall fellow with a grim face, and a mouth so wide that 
at ever)' word he said the spittle ran out at the comers, and 
stuck in his long beard like soapsuds, so that my child had an 
esjiocial fear and loathing of him. Moreover, on all occasions 
he seemed to laugh in mockery and scorn, as he did when he 
0{)ei}ed the prison-door to us, and saw my poor child sitting 
in her grief and distress. But he straightway left us without 
waiting to be told, whereupon Dom. Syndicus drew his defence 
out of his i>ocket, and read it to us ; we have remembered the 
main points thereof, and I will recount them here, but most of 
the auctores we have forgotten. 

1. He began by saying that my daughter had ever till now 
stood in good repute, as not only the whole village, but even my 
serv'ants, bore witness ; ergo^ she could not be a witch, inasmuch 
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as the Saviour hath said, “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit ” (Matt. 
viL). 

2. With regard to the witchcraft in the village, that belike was 
the contrivance of old Lizzie, seeing that she bore a great hatred 
towards Rea^ and had long been in evil repute, for that the pa- 
rishioners dared not to speak out, only from fear of the old witch ; 
wherefore Zuter her little girl must be examined, who had heard 
old Lizzie her goodman tell her she had a frmiliar spirit, and 
that he would tell it to the parson ; for that notwithstanding the 
above-named was but a child, still it was written in Ps. viii., 

Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength . . . and the Saviour himself appealed (Matt, 

xxi.) to the testimony of little children. 

3. Furthermore, old Lizzie might have bewitched the crops, 
t/ewi, the fruit-trees, inasmuch as none could believe that Ilea, 
who had ever shown herself a dutiful child, wmld have bewitched 
her own fiither’s corn, or made caterpillars come on his trees ; 
for no one, according to Scripture, can serve two masters. 

Item^ she (old Lizzie) might very well have been the wood- 
pecker that was seen by Rea and old Paasch on the Streckelberg, 
and herself have given over her goodman to the Evil One for 
fear of the parson, inasmuch as Spitzel De Expugnatione Otci 
asserts j itemj the Malleus Malcjicarum* proves beyond doubt, 
tliat the wicked chihlren of Satan oft-times change themselves 
into all manner of beasts, as the foul bend himself likewise 
seduced our first parents in the shape of a serpent (Gen. iii.). 

6. That old Lizzie had most likely mode the wild weather w hen 
JDom. Cmisul was coming home w ith Rea from the Streckel- 
berg, seeing it was im{)ossible that Rea could have done it, as 
she was sitting in the coach, whereas witches when they raise 
storms always stand in the water, and throw it over their heads 
backwards ; itcm^ beat the stones soundly w ith a stick, as Han- 
nold relates. Wherefore she too, may be, knew best about the 
frog and the hedgehog. 

6. That Rea was erroneously chaiged with that as a crimen 

♦ The celebrated * Hammer for Witches * of Innocent VIII., which 
appeared in 1489, and gave directions for the whole course of proceeding to 
be observed at triala Ibr witchcraft. 
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which ought rather to serve as her justification, namely, her 
sudden riches. For the Malleus MaUficarum expressly says that 
a witch can never grifw rich, seeing that Satan, to do dishonour 
to God, always buys them for a vile price, so that they should 
not betray themselves by their riches.* Wherefore that as 
Ilea had grown rich, she could not have got her wealth from the 
foul fiend, but it must be true that she had found amber on the 
mountain ; that the spells of old Lizzie might have been the 
cause why they could not find the vein of amber again, or that 
the sea might have washed away the cliff below, as often hap- 
pens, whereupon the top had slipped down, so that only a mira^ 
culum naturale had taken place. The proof which he brought 
forward from Scripture we have quite forgotten, seeing it was 
but middling. 

7. With regard to her re-baptism, the old hag had said her- 
self that she had not seen the devil or any other spirit or man 
about Rea, wherefore she might in truth have been only natu- 
rally bathing, in order to greet the King of Sweden next day, 
seeing that the weather was hot, and that bathing was not of 
itself sufficient to impair the modesty of a maiden. For that 
she had as little thought any would see her as Bathsheba the 
daughter of Eliam, and wife of Uriah the Ilittite, who in like 
manner did bathe herself, as is written (2 Sam. xi. 2), without 
knowing that David could see her. Neither could her mark be 
a mark given by Satan, inasmuch as there was feeling therein ; 
ergo, it must be a natural mole, and it was a lie that she had it 
not before bathing. Moreover, that on this point the old harlot 
^'as nowise to be believed, seeing that she had fallen from one 
contradiction into another about it, as stated in the Acta. 

8. Neither was it just to accuse Rea of having bewitched 
Paa.sch his little daughter ; for as old Lizzie was going in and 
out of the room, nay, even sat herself down on the little girl 
her belly when the pastor went to see her, it most likely was 
that wicked woman (who was known to have a great spite against 
Rea) tliat contrived the spell through the power of the foul 

• The original words of the * Hammer for Witches,* tom. L quest 18, in 
answer to the question. Cur mdUfica non ditentur f are, Ut juxta compla^ 
eentiam dmonis in contumeliam Creatoris, quantum pomhiU i< pro viliisimo 
pretio emantur, et necundo, ne in divitin noteniur. 
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fiend, and by permission of the all-just God ; for that Satan was 
“ a liar and the father of it,” as our Lord Christ says (John viii.). 

9. With regard to the appearance of the foul fiend on the 
mountain in the shape of a hairy giant, that indeed was the heaviest 
gravamen^ inasmuch as not only old Lizzie, but likewise three 
trustworthy witnesses, had seen him. But who could tell whe- 
ther it was not old Lizzie herself who had contrived this devilish 
apparition in order to ruin her enemy altogether ; for that not- 
withstanding the apparition was not the young nobleman, as Rea 
bad declared it to be, it still was very likely that she had not 
lied, but had mistaken Satan for the young lord, as he appeared 
in his 8haj>e ; excmplum^ for this was to be found even in Scrip- 
ture : for that all T/teologi of the whole Protestant Church 
were agreed, that the vision which the witch of Endor showed 
to King Saul was not Samuel himself, but the arch-fiend ; never- 
theless, Saul had taken it for Samuel. In like manner the old 
harlot might have conjured up the devil before Rea, who did 
not perceive that it was not the young lord, but Satan, who had 
put on that sliape in order to seduce her ; for as Rea w^as a fair 
woman, none could woneler that the devil gave himself more 
trouble for her than for an old withered hag, seeing he has ever 
sought after fair women to lie w ith them,* 

Lastly, ho argutd that Rea was in nowise marked as a witch, 
for that slie neither had bleared and squinting eyes nor a hooked 
nose, whereas old Lizzie had both, w hich Theophrastus Para- 
celsus declares to be an unfailing mark of a witcli, saying, 

Nature marketh none thus unless by abortion, for these are 
the chiefi*st signs whereby witches be knowm whom the spirit 
Asiendens Imtii subdued unto himself.” 

When Dotn, Syndieus had read his defensio, my daughter 
was 80 rejoietd thereat that she w^ould have kissed his hand, but 
he snatched it from her and breathed upon it thrice, whereby 
we oould easily see that he himself w^as nowdse in earnest with 
his defensio. Soon after he took leave in an ill-hiimour, after 
commending her to the care of the Most High, and begged that I 
would make my farewell as short as might be, Beeiug that he pur- 
posed to return home that very day, tlie which, alas ! I very un- 
wdllingly did. 


• Oea. vL % 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

How my poor cliild was sentenced to be put to the question. 

After acta had been sent to the honourable the central courts 
about fourteen days jjassed over before any answer was received. 
My lord the Sheriff was esjjecially gracious toward me the while, 
and allowed me to see my daughter as oflteii as I would (seeing 
that the rest of the court were gone home), wherefore I was 
with her nearly all day. And when the constable grew impatient 
of keeping watch over me, I gave him a fee to lock me in 
together with inyehihi. And the all-merciful God was gracious 
unto us, and caustnl us often and gJatlly to pray, for we had a 
steadfast ho|M', believing, that the cross we had seen in the 
heavens would now soon pass away from us, and that the ravening 
wolf would receive his rewani when the honourable high court 
had reatl through the acta^ and should come to the excellent 
defetmo which Dom. Syudicus had constructeil for my child. 
Wherefore 1 began to be v)f good cheer again, especially when I 
saw my daughter her checiks grow ing of a right lovely red. But 
on Thursday, 2oth mensis Auyiisti, at newn, the worshipful 
court drove into the castle-yard again as I sat in the prison with 
my child, as I was wont ; and old Use brought us our food, but 
could not tell us the news for we(»ping. But the tall constable 
peejKHl in at the door grinning, and cried, “ Oh, ho I they are 
come, they are come ; now the tickling will begin w hereat 
my poor child shuddered, but less at the news than at sight of 
the fellow^ himself. Scarce was he gone than he came back 
again to take off her dial ns and to fetch her away. So I followed 
her into the judgment-chamber, where Dom, Corutul read out 
the sentence of the honourable high court as follows : — that she 
aliould once more be questioned in kindness touching the articles 
contained in the indictment ; and if she then continued stubborn 
she should be subjected to the peine forte et dure^ for that the 
drfonsto she had set up did not suffice, and that there were 
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indicia legitima^ precgnantia et sufficientia ad torturam ipsam; 
to wit, — 

1. Malafama. 

2. Malejicium^ public^ commismm. 

3. Apparitio dcemonis in monte. 

Whereupon the most honourable central court cited about 20 
anctoresj whereof, howbeit, we remember but little. When Dom. 
Conevl had read out this to my child, he once more lift up his 
voice and admonished her with many words to confess of her own 
free will, for that the truth must now come to light. 

Hereupon she stead&stly replied, that after the defensio of 
Dom, Syndicus she had indeed hoped for a better sentence ; but 
that, as it was the will of God to try her yet more hardly, she 
resigned herself altogether into his gracious hands, and could not 
confess aught save what she had said before, namely, that she 
was innocent, and that evil men had brought this misery upon 
her. Hereupon Dom. Consul motioned the constable, who 
straightway opened the door of the next room, and admitted Pastor 
Benzensis * in his surplice, who had been sent for by the court 
to admonish her still better out of the word of God. He heaved 
a deep sigh, and said, “ Mary, Mary, is it thus I must meet thee 
again I’* Whereupon she began to weep bitterly, and to protest 
her innocence afresh. But he heeded not her distress ; and as 
soon as he had heard her pray, Our Father,** ‘‘ the eyes of 
all wait upon thee,** and “ Go(l the Father dwell witli us,*' he 
lift up his voice and declared to lier the liatred of the living God 
to all witches and warlocks, seeing that not only is the punish- 
ment of fire awarded to them in the Old Testament, but that the 
Holy Ghost expressly saith in the New Testament (Gal. v.), 
That they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God ;** but shall have tlieir part in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and brimstone ; which is the second deatli.’* (Apocal. 
zxi.) Wherefore she must not be stubborn nor murf^^ur against 
the court when she was tormented, seeing that it was all done out 
of Christian love, and to save her poor soul. That, for the sake 
of God and her salvation, she should no longer delay repent- 
ance, and thereby cause her body to be tormented and give over 

* The minister at Bents, a village situated at a short distance firom 
Pndglt. - 
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her wretched soul to Satan, who certainly would not fulfil those 
promises in hell which he had made her here upon earth ; seeing 
that He was a murderer from the beginning — a liar and the 
&ther of it ” (Jolin viii.). “ Oh !” cried he, “ Mary, my child, 
who so oft hast sat upon my knees, and for whom I now ciy every 
morning and every night unto my God, if thou wilt have no pity 
upon thee and me, have pity at least upon thy worthy Rither, 
whom I cannot look upon without tears, seeing that his hairs 
have turned snow white within a few days, and save thy soul, my 
child, and confess I Behold, thy heavenly father grieveth over 
thee no less than thy fleshly father, and the holy angels veil their 
faces for sorrow that thou, who wert once their darling sister, art 
now become the sister and bride of the devil. Return therefore, 
and repent ! This day thy Saviour calleth thee, poor stray 
lamb, back into his flock, ^ And ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, w'hom Satan hath bound . . Ihj loosed from 
this bond ? Such are his merciful words (Luke xiii.) ; item, 

‘ Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lon*, and I will not 
cause mine anger to fall upon you, for I am merciful ^ (Jer. iii.). 
Return then, thou backsliding soul, unto the Lord thy God I 
He who heard the prayer of the idolatrous JVIanasseh wlien ‘ he 
besought the Lord his God and humbled himself’ (2 Chron. 
xxxiii.) ; who, through Paul, accepted the repentance of the 
sorcerers at p]phe.siis (Acts xix.), the same merciful God now 
crieth unto thee as unto the angel of tlie church of Ephesus, 

‘ Remember, therefore, from w' lienee thou art fallen and repent ’ 
(Apocal. ii.). Oh, Marj', INIary, remember, my cliild, from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent !” 

Hereupon he held his peace, and it was some time before she 
could say a word for tears and subs ; but at last she answered, 

K lies are no less hateful to God tlian witchcraft, I may not 
lie, but must rather declare, to the glory of God, as I have ever 
declared, that I am innocent.” 

Hereupofl Dorn. Consul was exceeding wrath, and frowned, 
and asked the tall constable if all was ready, item, whether the 
women were at band to undress Rea ; whereupon he answered 
with a grin, as he was wont, “ Ho, ho, I have never been wanting 
in my duty, nor will I be wanting to-day ; I will tickle her in 
•uch wise that she shall soon confess.” 
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When be had said this, Dorn, Consul turned to mj daughter 
and said, Thou art a foolish thing, and knowest not the tor- 
ment which awaits thee, and therefore is it that thou still art 
stubborn. Now then follow me to the torture-chamber, where 
the executioner shall show thee the instrumental and thou mayest 
yet think better of it, when thou hast seen what the question is 
like.” 

Hereupon he went into another room, and the constable followed 
him with my child. And when I would have gone after them, 
Pastor Penzensis held me back, with many tears, and conjured 
me not to do so, but to tarry where I was. But I hearkened 
not unto him, and tore myself from him, and swore that so long 
as a single vein should beat in my wretched body, I would never 
forsake my child. 1 therefore went into the next room, and 
from thence down into a vault, wliere was the torture-chamber, 
wherein were no windows, so that those without might not hear 
the cries of the tormented. Two torches were already burning 
there when 1 went in, and although Dorn. Consul would at first 
have sent me away, after a while he had pity upon me, so that 
he suffered me to stay. 

And now that hell-hound the constable stepped forward, and 
first showtnl my poor child the ladder, saying with savage glee, 
“ See here ! first of all, thou wilt be laid on that, and thy hands 
and feiH will be tied. Next tlie thumb-screw here will be put 
upon thee, wiiicli straightway will make the blood to spirt out at 
the tif»s of thy fingers ; thou mayest see that they are still red 
with the bliKHl of old Gussy Biehlke, who was burnt last year, 
and who, like thee, would not conft^ss at first. If thou still wilt 
not confess, I shall next put these Spanish boots on thee, and 
sliotild tliey lx* too large, 1 shall just drive in a wwige, so that 
the calf, which is now at the back of thy U»g, will be driven to 
the front, and the blood will shoot out of thy feet, as when thou 
squce/est blackberries in a bag. 

“ Again, if thou wilt not yet confess — holla V* shouted he, and 
kicked 0 ])en a door behind him, so that the w hole vault shook, 
and my poor child fell upon her knees for fright. Before long 
two women brought in a bubbling cauldron, full of boiling pitch 
and brimstone. This cauldron Uie hell-hound ordered them to 
set down) on the ground, and drew forth, from under the red cloak 
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he wore, a goose’s wing, wherefrom he plucked hve or six quills, 
which he dipped into the boiling brimstone. After he had held 
them awhile in the cauldron he threw them upon the earth, where 
they twisted about and spirted the brimstone on all sides. And 
then he called to my poor child again, “ See ! these quills I shall 
throw upon thy white loins, and the burning brimstone will pre- 
sently eat into thy flesh down to the very bones, so that thou 
wilt thereby have a foretaste of the joys which await thee in 
hell,” 

When he had spoken thus far, amid sneers and laughter, I was 
so overcome with rage that I sprang forth out of the corner 
where I stood leaning my trembling joints against an old barrel, 
and cried, “ Oh, thou hellish dog ! sayest thou this of thyself, or 
have others bidden thee?” Whereupon, however, the fellow’ 
gave me such a blow’ upon the breast that I fell backwards against 
the wall, and Dom, Consul called out in great wrath, “ You old 
fool, if you needs must stay here, at any rate leave the constable 
in peace, for if not I will have you thrust out of the chamber 
forthwith. The constable lias said no more than is his duty ; 
and it will thus happen to thy child if she confess not, and if it 
ap{)ear that the foul Heml have given her some charm against the 
torture.”* Hereupon this hell-hound went on to speak to my 
p(X)r child, w'ithout heeding me, save that he laughiHi in my 
face ; Look here ! when thou hast thus been well shorn, ho, 
ho, ho I I shall pull thee up by means of these tw’o rings in the 
floor and the roof, stretch thy arms above thy hc»td, and bind 
them fast to the ceiling; whereuf)on I shall take these two 
torches, and hold them under thy shoulders, till thy skin will 
presently become like the rind of a sinokecl ham. Then thy 
hellish paramour will help thee no longer, and thou wilt conflfss 
the truth. And now thou hast seen and liearrl all that 1 shall do 
to thee, in the name of God, and by onler of the magistrates.” 

And now Dom, Consul once more came forward and admo- 
nished her to confess the truth. But she abode by wliat slie had 
said fipom the first ; whereupon he delivered her over to the two 

• It was believed that when witches endured the torture with unusual 
patience, or even slept during'the operation, which, strange to say, frequently 
occurred, the devil had gifted them with inseusibility to pain by means of an 
amulet which they concealed in some secret part of their persons. — Zedler*t 
Universal Lexicon, vol. xliv., art. « Torture." 
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ivomen who had brought in the cauldron, to strip her naked as 
she was born, and to clothe her in the black torture-shift ; after 
which they were once more to lead her barefooted up the steps 
before the worshipful court. But one of these women was the 
Sheriff his housekeeper (the other was the impudent constable his 
wife), and my daughter said that she would not suffer herself to 
be touched save by honest women, and assuredly not by the 
housekeeper, and begged Dom, Consul to send for her maid, who 
was sitting in her prison reading the Bible, if he knew of no other 
decent woman at hand. Hereupon the housekeeper began to 
pour forth a wondrous deal of railing and ill words, but Dom, 
Consul rebuked her, and answered my daughter that he would 
let her have her wish in this matter too, and bade the impudent 
constable his wife call the maid hither from out of the prison. 
After lie had said this, he took me by the arm, and prayed me so 
long to go up with him, for that no harm would happen to my 
daughter as yet, that I did as he would have me. 

Before long she herself came up, led between the two women, 
barefooted, and in the black torture-shift, but so pale that 1 my- 
self should scarce have known her. The hateful constable, who 
followetl close behind, seized her by the hand, and led her before 
the worshipful court. 

Hereupon the admonitions bt»gan all over again, and Dom. 
Co7isul l>ade her look upon the brow’u spots that were upon the 
black shift, fi»r tliat they were the blood of old wife Biehlke, and 
to conshler that within a few' minutes it would in like manner be 
stained with her own blocxl. HereujM>n she answered, “ 1 have 
considerwl that right well, but I hope that my faithful Saviour, 
w'ho liath laid this torment uptm me. Inking innwent, will like- 
wise help me to bear it, as he hel|>ed the holy martyrs of old ; for 
if these, tlirough Clod’s help, overcame by faitli the torments in- 
flicted on them by blind heathens, I also can overcome the torture 
inflicted on me by blind htatheiis, who, indeed, call themselves 
Christians, but w ho are more cnied than those of yore ; for the 
old heathens only causetl tlie holy virgins to be tom of savage 
beasts, but ye w hich have receivefl the new' commandment, ‘ That 
ye love one another ; as your Saviour hath loved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this sliall all men know that ye are 
hU disciples ’ (St. John xiii.) ; yourselves will act tJie part of 
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gavage beasts, and tear with your own hands the body of an inno- 
cent maiden, your sister, who has never done aught to harm you. 
Do, then, as ye list, but have a care how ye will answer it to the 
highest Judge of all. Again, I say, the lamb feareth naught, 
for it is in the hand of the good Shepherd.” 

When my matchless child had thus spoken, Dmn» Consul rose, 
pulled off the black skull-cap wdiich he ever wore, beoiuse the 
top of his head was already bald, bowed to the ct)urt, and said. 
We hereby make known to the worshipful court, tliat the ques- 
tion ordinary and extraonlinary of the stubborn and blaspheming 
witch, Mary Schweidler, is about to begin, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Hereupon all the court rose save the Sheriff, who had got up 
before, and was walking uneasily up and down in the room. But 
of all that now follows, and of what I myself did, I remember 
not one won!, but will relate it all as I have received it from my 
daughter and other teUes^ and they have told me as follows : — 
That when Dom, Consul after th<*se wonls had taken up the 
hour-glass which stotnl upon the table, and walktnl on l>efore, I 
would go with him, whereupon Pastor Henzensis first prayed 
me with many words and tears to desist from my purpose, and 
when that was of no avail my child herself stroked my cheeks, 
saying, “ Father, have you ev(‘r read tliat the Blessed Virgin 
stood by w’hen her guileless Son was scourged ? Depart, there- 
fore, from me. You ^hall stand by the pile whereon 1 am burned, 
that I promise you ; for in like manner did the Blessed Virgin 
stand at the foot of the cross. But, now, go ; go I pray you, for 
you will not be able to l)ear it, neither shall I !” 

And when this also failed, Dom. Consul bade the constable 
seize me, and by main force lock me into another room ; where- 
upon, however, I tore myself away, and fell at his feet, conjuring 
him by the wounds of Christ not to tear me from my child ; that 
I would never forget his kindness and mercy, but pray for him 
day and night ; nay, that at the day of judgment I would be his 
intercessor wdth and the holy angels if tliat he w^ould but let 
me go with with my child ; tliat I would be quite quiet, and not 
speak one single word, but that I must go with my child, Ac. 

This so moved the worthy man tliat he burst into tears, and 
80 trembled with pity for me tliat the hour-glass fell from his 
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hands and rolled right before the feet of the Sheriff, as though 
God himself would signify to him that his glass was soon to run 
out ; and, indeed, he understood it right well, for he grew white 
as any chalk when he picked it up, and gave it back to Dom, 
Consul, The latter at last gave way, saying that this day would 
make him ten years older ; but he bade the impudent constable, 
who also went with us, lead me away if I made any rumor dunn^ 
the torture. And hereupon the whole court went below, save 
the Sheriff, who said his head ached, and that he believed his old 
malum^ the gout, was coming upon him again, wherefore he 
went into another chamber ; itemy Pastor Benzcnsis likewise 
departed. 

Down in the vault the constables first brought in tables and 
chairs, whereon the court sat, and Dorn. Consul also pushed a 
chair toward me, but I sat not thereon, but threw myself upon 
my knees in a corner. When this was done they began again 
with their vile admonitions, and as my child, like her guileless 
Saviour before his unrighteous judges, answered not a word, 
Dom, Consul rose up and bade the tall constable lay her on the 
torture-bench. 

Slie shook like an aspen leaf when he bound her hands and 
feet ; and when he was al>out to bind over her sweet eyes a nasty 
old filthy clout wherein my maid had seen him carry fisli but the 
day before, and which was still all over shinirig scales, I per- 
ceive<i it, and pulled off my silken neckerchief, begging him to 
use that instead, which he did. Hereupon the thumb-screw was 
put on her, and she was once more asked whether she would 
confess freely, but she only shook her poor blinded head, and 
sighed with her dying Saviour, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” and 
then in Greek, “ Off pov,0ic fiou, Xva ri pc cynrarcXiTrct.”* AVhercat 
Bom. Consul started back, and made the sign of the cross (for 
inasmuch as he knew no Greek, he believed, as he afterwards 
said himself, that she was calling upon the devil to help her), 
and then called to the constable with a loud voice, “ Screw T* 

3ut when I heard tliis I gave such a cry that the whole vault 
shook ; and when my poor child, who was dying of terror and 
despair, had heard my voice, she first struggled with her bound 
hands and feet like a lamb tliat lies dying in the slaughter«house, 
* My Qod, my Ood, why bast thou forsaken me 7—Matt xxviL 46, 
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and then cried out, Loose me, and I will confess whatsoe’er 
you will.” Hereat Dom, Consul so greatly rejoiced, that while 
the constable unbound her, he fell on his knees, and thanked God 
for having spared him this anguish. But no sooner was my poor 
desperate child unbound, and had laid aside her crown of thorns 
*(1 mean my silken neckerchief), than she jumped off the ladder, 
and flung herself upon me, who lay for dead in the corner in a 
deep swound. 

This greatly angered the worshipful court, and when the con- 
stable had borne me away, Rea was admonished to make her 
confession accoikling to promise. But seeing she was too weak to 
stand upon her feet, Dom, Consul gave her a chair to sit upon, 
although Dom, Camcrarius grumbled tliereat, and these were 
the chief questions which were put to her by order of the most 
honourable high central court, as Dom, Consul said, and whicii 
were registered ad protocoUum, 

Q. Whether she could bewitch ? — R, Yes, she could bewitch. 

Q, Wlio taught her to do so ? — R, Satan himself. 

Q, How many devils had she? — R, One devil was enough 
for her. 

Q, "VVTiatwas this devil called? — Ilia (considering). His name 
was Disidamonia.* 

Hereat Dom, Consul shuddered and said that that must be a 
very terrible devil indeed, for that he had never heard such a 
name before, and that she must spell it, so that Scriha might 
make no error ; which she did, and he then went on as follows : — 

Q, In what shape had he appeared to her ? — R, In the shape 
of the Sheriff^nd sometimes as a goat with terrible horns. 

Q, Whether Satan had re-baptized her, and where ? — R, In 
the sea. 

Q, What name had he given her? — R, 

Q. Whether any of the neighbours had been by when she was 
re-baptized, and which of them ? — R, Hereupon my matchless 
child cast up her eyes towards heaven, as though doubting 
whether she should fyle old Lizzie or not, but at last she 
said. No! 

Q. She must have had sponsors ; who were they ? and what 

• Sopentidon. What an extraordinary woman ! 

t It was impoaBible to decipher thia name in the MS. 
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gift had they given her as christening money ? — R. There were 
none there save spirits ; wherefore old Lizzie could see no one 
when she came and looked on at her re-baptism. 

Q. Whether she had ever lived with the devil? — jB. She 
never had lived anywhere save in her father's house. 

Q, She did not choose to understand. He meant whether she 
had ever played the wanton with Satan, and known him carnally ? 
Hereupon she blushed, and was so asliamcd that she covered her 
face with her hands, and presently began to weep and to sob : and 
as, after many questions, she gave no answer, she was again ad- 
monished to speak the truth, or that the executioner should lift 
her up on the ladtler again. At last she said “ No !" which, 
howbeit the worshipful court would not believe, and Imde the 
executioner seize her again, whereupon slie ansM'ered “ Yes !” 

Q* Whether she had found the devil hot or cold ? — R, She 
did not remember which. 

Q, Whether slie had ever conceived by Satan, and given birth 
to a changeling, and of what shape? — R, No, never. 

Q, Whether tlie foul fiend had given her any sign or mark 
about her htnly, and in what jmrt tliertH>f? — R, Tliat the mark 
Imd ah*cafly been set^n by the worshipful court. 

She was next charge<I with all the witchcraft done in the vil- 
lage, and owm^i to it all, save tliat she still said that she knew 
naught of old Se<len his death, iVrw, of little Paasdi her sickness, 
nor, lastly, would she confess that she had, by the help of the 
foul fiend, rakid up my crop or conjuml the caterpillars into my 
orchanl. And albeit they again threatened her with the question, 
and even ordered the executioner to lay her on the bench and put 
on the thumb*>Hcrew to frighten her ; she remaiiiHi firm, and said. 

Why should you torture me, seeing that I have confessed 
fiur heavier crimes than the«», w hich it w ill not save iny life to 
deny ?** 

Hereupon the worshipful court at last were satisfied, and suf- 
fered her to be lifted off the torture-bench, especially as she con- 
fessed the articulus principalis ; to wit, tliat Satan had really 
appeared to her on the mountain in the shape of a hairy giant. 
Of the storm ami the frog, t/cm, of the htnlgehog, nothing was 
said, biasmuch as the worshipful court had by this time seen the 
folly of supposing that she could iiave brew ed a storm w hile she 
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quietly sat in the coach. Lastly, she prayed that it might be 
grant^ to her to suffer death clothed in the garments which she 
had worn when she went to greet the King of Sweden ; item^ that 
th^ M'ould suffer her wretched father to be driven with her to 
the stake, and to stand by while she was burned, seeing that 
she had promised him this in the presence of the worshipful 
court. 4 

Hereupon she was once more given into the charge of the tall 
constable, who was ordered to put her into a stronger and severer 
prison. But he had not led her out of the chamber before the 
Sheriff his bastard, whom he had had by the housekeeper, came 
into the vault with a drum, and kept drumming and ciydng out, 
“ Come to the roast goose ! come to the roast goose !** whereat 
Dorn. Corunt! was exemling wroth, and ran after him, but he 
could not catch him, seeing that the young varlet knew all the 
ins and outs of the vault. AVitlumt doubt it was the Lord who 
sent me the swound, so that I should l)e s}mnHl this fresh grief; 
wherefore to liim alone be honour and glory. Amen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

How in my presence the deril fetched old Lizxie Kolkenu 

When I recovered from my above-mentioned Bwound, I found 
my host, his wife, and my old maid standing over me, and pour- 
ing warm beer down my throat. The fidthful old creature 
shrieked for joy when I opened my eyes again, and then told 
me that my daughter had not suffered herself to be racked, but 
had freely confessed her crimes and fyled herself as a witch. 
This seemed pleasant news to me in my misery, inasmuch as I 
deemed the death by fire to be a less heavy punishment than the 
torture. Howbeit when I would have prayed I could not, 
whereat I again fell into heavy grief and despair, fearing that 
the Holy Ghost had altogether turned away his fiice from me, 
wretched man that I was. And albeit the old maid, when she 
had seen this, came and stood before my bed and began to pray 
aloud to me ; it was all in vain, and 1 remained a liartlened sinner. 
But the Lord had pity upon me, although I deserved it not, 
insomuch that I presently fell into a deep sleep, and did not 
awake until next morning when the prayer-bell rang ; and then 
I was once more able to pray, whereat I greatly rejoiced, and 
still thanked God in my heart, when my ploughman Claus Neels 
came in and told me tliat he had come yesterday to tell me about 
my oats, seeing that he liad gotten them all in ; and that the con- 
stable came with him who had been to fetch old Lizzie Kolken, 
inasmuch as the honourable high court had ordered her to be 
brought up for trial. Hereat the whole village rejoiced, but 
Hea herself laughed, and shouted, and sang, and told him and 
the constable, by the wbj (for the constable had let her get up 
behind ibr a short time), that this should bring gpreat luck to the 
Sheriff. Tliey need only bring her up before the court, and in 
good sooth she wrould not hold her tongue within her teeth, but 
that all men should marvel at her confession ; that such a court 
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as that was a laughing-stock to her, and that she spat, scdvd venid^ 
upon the whole brotherhood, et eet. 

Upon hearing this 1 once more felt a strong hope, and rose to 
go to old Lizzie. But I was not quite dressed before she sent 
the impudent constable to beg that I would go to her with all 
speed and give her the sacrament, seeing that she had become 
very weak during the night. I had my own thoughts on the 
matter, and followed the constable as fast as I could, though not 
to give her the sacrament, as indeed anybmly may suppose. But 
in my haste I, weak old man that I was, forgot to take my wit- 
nesses with me ; for all the misery I had hitherto suffered had so 
clouded my senses that it never once came into my head. Kone 
followed me save the impudent constable ; and it will soon appear 
how that this villain had given himself over boily and soul to Satan 
to destroy my child, whereas he might have saved her. For 
when he had opened the prison (it was the same cell wherein my 
child hail first been sliut up), we found old Lizzie lying on the 
ground on a truss of straw, with a broom for a pillow (as though 
she were alnnit to fly to hell upon it, as she no longer could fly to 
Blockula), so that I shuddered when I caught sight of her. 

Scarce was 1 come in when she cried out fearfully, “ I *m a 
witch, I *m a w itch ! Have pity upon me, and give me the sacra- 
ment quick, and I will confess everything to you !’* And when 
I said to her, ** Confess then !” sh(* owned tliat she, with the help 
of the Sheriff, had contrived all the w itchcraft in the village, and 
that my child was as innocent thereof as the blessed sun in 
heaven. Ilowlxut that the Sheriff had the greatest guilt, inas- 
much as he was a warlock and a witch’s priest, and had a spirit 
far stronger than her’s, called Dudaim,* which spirit had given 
her such a blow on the head in the night as she should never 
recover. This same Dudaim it was that had raked up the crops, 
heaped sand over the amber, made the storm, and dropped the 

• This remarkable word occurs in the 1 Mos. xxx. 1 5 ff. as the name of a 
plant which produces fruitfulness in women ; but the commentators are by no 
means agreed as to its nature and its properties. The LXX. render it by 

Mandragora*^ which has been understood by the most eminent ancient ana 
modem theologians to mean the mandrake (Alraunwurzel) so famous in ^ 
history of witchcraft In many instances the devils, stran^Iy enough, reodhra 
Christian names ; thus the familiar spirit of old Lizzie u afterwards called 
Kit, t. «. Christopher. 
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frog into my daughter her lap ; item^ carried off her old goodman 
through the air. 

And when 1 asked her how that could be, seeing that her 
goodman had been a child of God until very near his end, and 
much given to prayer ; albeit I had indeed marvelled why he 
had other thoughts in his lost illness ; she answered, that one day 
he had seen her spirit, which she kept in a chest, in the shape of 
a black Cat, and whose name was Kit, and had threatened that he 
would tell me of it ; whereupon she, being frightened, had caused 
her spirit to make him so ill that he despaired of ever getting 
over it. Thereupon she had comforted him, saying that she 
would presently heal him if he would deny God, who, as he well 
saw, could not help him. This he promised to do ; and when 
she ha^i straightway made him quite hearty again, they took the 
silver which I had 8crai)ed off the new sacrament cup, and went 
by night down to the sea-shore, where he had to throw it into 
the sea with these words : When this silver returns again to 
the chalice, tlien shall my soul return to God.” Whereupon 
the Sheriff, who was by, re-baptized him in the name of Satan, 
and called him Jack, lie had had no sponsors save only herself, 
old Lizzie. Moreover that on St. John’s eve, when he went with 
them to Bhn'kula for the first time (the Ilerrenberg • was their 
Blockula), they had talked of my daughter, and Satan himself 
bad sworn to the Sheriff’ that he should have lier. For that he 
would show' the old one (w'herewdth the villain meant God) 
wliat he could do, and that he would make the carpenter’s son 
sweat for vexation (fie upon thee, thou arch villain, that thou 
couldst thus s}>cak of my blessed Saviour!). Whereupon her 
old goodman had grunibled, and as they had never rightly trusted 
him, the spirit Diidaim one day flew' off with him through the air 
by the Sherifl ’s onler, seeing that her ow n spirit, called Kit, was 
too weak to carry him. That the same Dudaim had also been 
the woodpecker who aften^'ards ’ticed my daughter and old 
Ptasch to the spot with his cries, in order to ruin her. But that 
the giant who had appeared on the Streckelberg was not a devil, 

• A hill near Coserow. In almost all trials of witches hills of this kind 
la the neighbourhood of the accnsed are mcntaated, where the devil on 
Walpoigia night and St John’s eve feasts, dances and wantons with them, 
and where warlock priests administer Satanic sacraments, which are mere 
nookeriet of those of IMvine instimtltm. 
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but the young lord of Mellenthin himself, as her spirit, Kit, had 
told her. 

And this she said was nothing but the truth, whereby she 
would live and die ; and she begged me, for the love of God, to 
take pity upon her, and, after her repentant confession, to speak 
forgiveness of her sins, ^d to give her the Lord’s Supper ; for 
that her spirit stood there behind the stove, grinning like a rogue, 
because he saw that it was all up with her now. But 1 answered, 
I would sooner give the sacrament to an old sow than to thee, 
thou accursed witch, who not only didst give over thine own 
husband to Satan, but hast likewise tortured me and my poor 
child almost unto death with pains like those of hell.” Before 
she could make any answer, a loathsome insect, about as long os 
my finger, and with a yellow tail, crawled in under the door of 
the prison. When she espied it, she gave a yell, such as 1 never 
before heard, and never wish to hear again. For once, when I 
was in iSilesia, in my youth, I saw one of the enemy’s soldiers 
spear a child l>efore its mother’s face, and I thought that a fear- 
ful shriek .which the mother gave ; but her cry was child’s play 
to the cry of old Lizzie. All my hair stocnl on end, and her own 
red Iiair gr<;w so stiff tliat it was like the twigs of the broom 
whereon she lay ; and then slie howled, “ That is the spirit 
Dudaini, whom the accursed Sheriff has sent to me — the sacra- 
ment, for the love of God, the sacrament ! — I will confess a great 
deal more — I iiave l)eeii a w itch these thirty years I — the sacra- 
ment, tlie sacrament 1” While she thus ladlowed and flung about 
her arms and legs, the loathsome insect rose into the air, and 
buzzexi and whizzed about her where she lay, insomuch tliat it 
was ferful to see and to hear. And this she-tlevil called by 
turns on Goil, on her spirit Kit, and on me, to help her, till the 
insect all of a sudden darted into her open jaws, whereupon she 
straightway gave up the ghost, and turned all black and blue 
like a blackberry. 

I heard nothing more save tliat the window rattled, not very 
loud, but as though one had thrown a pea against it, whereby 
I straightway perceived tliat Satan had just flown through it 
with her soul. May the all -merciful God keep every mother’s 
child from such an end, for tlie sake of Jesus Christ our blessed 
Lord and Saviour ! Amen. 
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As soon as 1 was somewhat recovered, which, however, was 
not for a long time, inasmuch as my blood bad turned to ice, 
and my feet were as stiff as a stake ; I began to call out after 
the impudent constable, but he was no longer in the prison. 
Thereat I greatly marvelled, seeing that I had seen him there 
but just before the vermin crawled in, and straightway I sus*^ 
pected no good, as, indeed, it turned out ; for when at last he 
came upon my calling him, and 1 told him to let this carrion be 
carted out which liad just died in the name of the devil, he did 
as though he was amazed ; and when I desired him that he 
would bear witness to the innocence of my daughter, which the 
old liag had confessed on her death*be<i, he pretended to be yet 
more amazed, and said that he -had heard nothing. This went 
through my heart like a sword, and I leaned against a pillar 
witliout, where 1 stowi for a long time : but as soon as I was come 
to myself I went to /Jom, Comul^ who was about to go to Uzedom, 
and alrearly sat in his coach. At my humble prayer he went 
back into the judgment-cliamber with the Camerarius and the 
Scriha^ whereupon 1 told all that hacl taken place, and how the 
wicked constable denied tliat he ha<l heanl the same. But they 
say that I talkcnl a pn^t deal of nonsense beside ; among other 
things that all the little fishes had swam into tlie vault to release 
my daught(*r. Nevertheless, Uom. Consiii^ who often shook 
his head, wnt for the impudent constable, and asktnl him for his 
testimony. But the fellow pretended that as soon as he saw that 
old Lizzie wished to confess, he had gone away, so as not to get 
any nion' hanl wortis, wlierefon* he had heanl nothing. Hereupon 
I, as Dorn, Consul afterw'ords told the pastor of lk*nz, clenched 
my fists and answered, “ What, thou arcli-n>gue, didst thou not 
crawl about the room in the shape of a n‘ptile ?” whereupon he 
would hearken to me no longer, thinking me distraught, nor 
w^oiild he make the constable take an oatli, but left me standing 
in the midst of the nxmi, and got into his coach again. 

Neither do I know' liow I got out of the room ; but next 
morning when the sun rose, and I found myself lying in bed at 
Master Seep his alehouse, the w hole c€isus seemed to me like a 
dream ; neither wa.s I able to rise, but lay a-bed all the blessed 
Satuniay and Sunday, talking all manner of allotria^ It was 
tu>t till tovaxds evening on Sunday when 1 began to vomit and 
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threw up green bile (no wonder !)» that I got somewhat better. 
About this time Pastor Benzensis came to my bedside, and 
1 Id me how distractedly I had borne myself, but so comforted 
me from the word of God, that I was once more able to pray 
from my heart. May the merciful God reward my dear gossip, 
therefore, at the day of judgment! For prayer is almost as 
trave a comforter as the Holy Ghost himself, from whom it 
comes ; and 1 shall ever consider that so long as a man can still 
pray, his misfortunes are not unbearable, even though in all else 
his'flesh and his heart iaileth” (Ps. budii.). 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

How Satan lifted me like wheat, whereas my daughter withstood him right 
bravely. 

On Monday I left my bed betimes, and as I felt in passable 
good case, 1 went up to the castle to see whether 1 might perad* 
venture get to my daughter, but I could not find either constable, 
albeit I had brought a few groats with me to give them as beer- 
money ; neither would the folks that I met tell me where they 
were ; ttewi, the impudent constable his wife, who w^as in the kitchen 
making brimstone matches. And when I asked her when her hus- 
band would come back, she stiid not before toi||^rrow morning 
early ; tVew, that the other constable would not be nere any sooner. 
llereu|X)n I begged her to lead me to my daughter herself, at 
the same time showing her the two groats ; but she answered 
that she had not the kc^ys, and knew not how to get at them : 
moreover she wiid she did not know where my chiltl was now 
shut up, swing that I would have sjmken to her through the 
door ; iTcw, the cook, the huntsman, and wliomsoever else I met 
in my sorrow, said tliey knew not in wliat hole the witch 
might lie. 

Hereupon 1 went all round about the castle, and laid my ear 
against everj' little window that look(*d as though it might be 
her window, and critnl, “Mary, my eliild, where art thou?” 
Item^ at every- grating I found I kneeled down, bowed my 
heati, and calltHi in like maimer into the vaidt below. But all 
in vain ; I got no answer anywhere. The Sheriff at length saw 
what I was about, and came down out of the castle to me 
with a very gracious air, and taking me by the hand, he asked 
me w-hat 1 sought ? But when I answere<i him tliat I had not 
seen my only child since last Thursday, and prayed him to show 
pity upon me, and let me be led to her, he said tliat could not 
be, but that 1 wu$( to come up into his chamber, and talk further 
of the matter. By*tlie way he said, Well, so the old witch 
told you fine things about me, but you see how Almighty God 
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has sent his righteous judgment upon her. She has long been 
ripe for the fire ; but my great long-sufiering, wherein a good 
magistrate should ever strive to be like unto the Lord, has made 
me overlook it till datum, and in return for my goodness she 
raises this outcry against me.*’ And when I replied, How 
does your lordship ^ow that the witch raised such an outciy 
against you ?” he first began to stammer, and then said, ** Why 
you yourself charged me thereon before the judge. But I bear 
you no anger therefore, and God knows that 1 pity you, who are 
a poor weak old man, and would gladly help you if I were able.” 
Meanwhile he led me up four or five flights of stairs, so that 1, 
old man that I am, could follow him no further, and stood still 
gasping for breath. But he took me by the hand and said, 
“ Come. I must first show you how matters really stand, or I fear 
you will not accept my help, but will plunge yourself into de- 
struction.” Hereupon we stepped out upon a terrace at the top 
of the castle, which looked toward the water ; and the villain 
went on to say, Reverend Abraliam, can you see well afar oflT?” 
and when I answered that I once could see very well, but that the 
many tears I had shed had now peradventure dimmed my eyes, he 
pointed to the Streckelberg, and said, “ Do you then see nothing 
there ?” “ Nought save a black speck, which 1 cannot make 

out.” //le, “ Know then that that is the pile whereon your daughter 
is to bum at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and which the con- 
stables are now raising.” When this hell-hound had thus spoken, 
I gave a loud cry and swounded. Oh, blessed Lord ! 1 know not 
how I lived through such distress ; thou alone didst strengthen 
me beyond nature, in order, afler so much weeping and 
wailing, to heap joys and blessings upon me;” without tliee 
1 never could liave lived through such misery : ** therefore to 
thy name ever be all honour and glory, oh thou God of 
Israeli”* 

When I came again to myself I lay on a bed in a fine room, 
and perceived a taste in my mouth like wine. But as I saw none 
near me save the SherifiT, who held a pitcher in his hand, 1 shud- 
dered and closed mine eyes, considering what 1 should say or do. 
This he presently observed, and said, Do not shudder thus ; 1 
* Tobit iiL 2S, 23, Lnthei^s VenkaL 
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Vfmxi v«ll by you, and only wish to put a question to you, which 
you must answer me on your conscience as a priest. Say, reve- 
rend Abraham, which is the greater sin, to commit whoredom, or 
to take the lives of two persons ?” and when I answered him. 
To take the lives of two persons,” he went on, Well, then, is 
not that wliat your stubborn child is about to do ? Rather than 
give herself up to me, who have ever desired to save her, and who 
can even yet save her, albeit her pile is now being raised, she will 
take away her own life and tliat of her wretched &ther, for I 
scarcely think that you, poor man, will outlive this sorrow. 
Wherefore do you, for God his sake, persuade her to think better 
of it while I am yet able to save her. For know that about ten 
miles from hence I have a small house in the midst of the forest, 
where no human Inung ever goes ; thither will I send her this 
very night, and you may dwell there with her all the days of your 
life, if so it please you. You siiall live as well as you can possi- 
bly desire, and to-morrow inornitig I will spread a report betimes 
tliat the witch and her father have run away together during the 
night, and that nobody knows whither they are gone.” Thus 
spake the serpent to me, as whilom to our mother Eve ; and, 
wretched sinner that I am, the tree of death which he showed me 
seemCM) to me also to l>e a tree of life, so pleasant was it to the 
eye. Nevertheless I answered, “ My child will never save her 
miserable life by doing aught to peril the salvation of her soul.” 
But now too the serpent was more cunning than all the beasts of 
the field (esiHJcially such an old fool as I), and spake thus : “ Why, 
who would have her peril the salvation of her soul ? Reverend 
Abraliam, imist I teach you Scripture? Did not our Lord Christ 
pardon Mary Magdalene, who lived in open whoredom? and did he 
not s])eak forgiveness to tlie poor adulteress who had committe<l a 
still greater crimen ? nay more, doth not St, Paul expressly say that 
the liarlot Raliab was saved, Hebrews xi. ? item, St. James ii. says 
the same. But w here have ye read that any one was saved who 
liad wantonly taken her own life and that of her father ? Where- 
fore. for the love of God, persuade your child not to give herself 
up, body and soul, to the devil, by her stubbornness, but to suffer 
hersdf to be saved while it is yet time. You can abide with her, 
and pray away all the sins she may commit, and likewise aid 
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1110 with jour ptajen, who f^ly own that I am a miserable sin* 
ner, and have done you much evil, though not so much evil by 
frr, reverend Abraham, as David did to Uriah, and he wus saved, 
notwithstanding he put the man to a shameful death, and after* 
wards lay with his wife. Wherefore I, poor man, likewise hope to 
be saved, seeing that my desire for your daughter is still greater 
than that which this David felt for Bathsheba ; and I will gladly 
make it all up to you twofold as soon as we are in my cottage.” 

When the tempter hod thus spoken, methought his words were 
sweeter than honey, and I answered, ^‘Alas, my lord, I am 
ashamed to appear before her face with such a proposal.” Where* 
upon he straightway said, “ Then do you write it to her ; come, 
here is pen, ink, and paper.” 

And now, like Eve, 1 took the fruit and ate, and gave it to my 
child that she might eat also ; that is to say, that I recapitulated 
on paper all that Satan had prompte<l, but in the Latin tongue, 
for 1 was ashamed to write it in mine own ; and lastly I conjured 
her not to take away her own life and mine, but to submit to the 
wondrous will of God. Neither were mine eyes opened when I 
had eaten (that is written), nor did I perceive that the ink was 
gall instead of honey, and I translated my letter to the Sheriff 
(seeing that he understood no Latin), smiling like a drunken 
man the while ; whereupon he clapped me on the shoulder, and 
after I had made fast the letter with his signet, he called his 
huntsman, and gave it to him to carry to my daughter ; t<cm, 
he sent her pen, ink, and paper, together with his signet, in order 
that she might answer it forthwith. 

Meanwhile he talked with me right graciously, praising my 
child and me, and made me drink to him many times from his 
great pitcher, wherein was most goodly wine ; moreover he went 
to a cupboard and brought out cakes for me to eat, saying that I 
should now have such every day. But when the huntsman came 
back in about half an hour, with her answer, and I had read the 
same, then, first, were mine eyes opened, and I knew good and 
evil ; had I had a fig-leaf, I should have covered them therewith 
for shame ; but as it was, I held my hand over them and wept 
00 bitterly that the Sheriff waxed very wrroth, and cursing bade 
me tell him what she had written. Thereupon I interpreted the 
letter to him, the which I likewise place here, in order that all 
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nay lee my folly, and the wkdom of my diilct It was as 
f^ows 

lESVSI 

Pater infolix I 

Ego eras noa magis palleho rogum aspectura, et rogus non 
magis erubesoet, me miscipiens, quam pallui et iterum erubescui, 
literas tuas legens. Quid? et te, pium patrem, pium servum 
Domini, ita Satanas sollicitavit, ut communionem focias cum 
inimicis meis, et non intelligas : in tali vita esse mortem, et in 
tali morte vitam ? Scilicet si clementissimus Deus Mariae Mag- 
dalensB aliisque ignovit, ignovit, quia resipiscerent ob carnis 
debilitatem, et non iterum peccarent. £t ego peccarem cum 
quavis detestatione carnis, et non semel, sed iterum atque iterum 
sine reversione usque ad mortem? Quomodo clementissimus 
Deus hoc sceleratissima ignoscere posset ? infelix pater ! recordare 
quid mihi dixisti de sanctis martyribus et virginibus Domini, 
quae omnes mallent vitam quam pudicitiam perdere. His et ego 

• It is evidently written by a female hand, and probably the original 
letter ; there arc, however, no traces of sealiug>wax or wax upon it, whence 
1 infer tlmt it was sent open, which, from its being written in a foreign 
language, would have been perfectly safe. 1 have purposely left the few 
grammatical errors it contains, as the smallest alteration of t^ gm would 
appear to me in the light of a treason against the character of this incom- 
painble woman. 

Translation. 

JESUS! 

Unhwpy Father ! 

f shall not to-morrow grow more pale at sight of the pile, nor will 
the^ pile grow more red on receiving me, than I grew pale and tiben red 
while Heading tliy letter. How? and hath Satan so tempted thee, juons 
fether, pions servant of the Lord, that thou hast made common cause with 
mine enemies, and that thou understandest not that in snch life is death, 
and ill such death is life ? For if the all-merciful God forgave Mary Mag- 
dalene and oUier sinners, he forgave them because they repented of the weak- 
xie« of their flesh, and sinned not again. And shall I sin with so great 
abhorrenoe of the flesh, and that not once, but again and agam without retoni 
even until death ? How could the all-roercifel God forgive th& to the vilest 
of women ? Unhappy fetber t remember what thou hast told me of the holy 
martyrs, and of the virmns of the Lord, who all lost their lives rather than 
lose their chastity. Tnese will I fellow, hoping that my spouse Jesus Christ 
will also give to wretched me a crown of eteiw glory, although, indeed, I 
have not less ofibndod through the weakness of the flesh than Mary, declar- 
ing myself to be guilty, whereas 1 am innocent Be strong, therefore, and 
pray for me nnto (w, and not unto the devil, so that 1 may soon pray for thee 
b^tbelhoeofOod. 

BLun S., a Prisoner. 
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flequar, et sponsus meua, Jesus Chiistus, et mihi misme, ut 
sperOy coronam seternam dabit, quamvis earn non minus oflfendi 
ob debilitatem carnis ut Maria^ et me sontem declaravi, cum 
insons sum. Fac igitur, ut valeas et ora pro me apud Deum 
et non apud Satanam, ut et ^ mox coiam Deo pro te orare 
possim. 

Maria S., capdva. 

When the SheriiF heard this he Bung the pitcher which he held 
in his hand to the ground, so that it flew in pieces, and cried, 
‘‘ The cursed devil’s whore I the constable shall make her squeak 
for this a good hour longer with many more such things beside, 
which he said in his malice, and which I liave now forgotten ; 
but he soon became quite g^cious again, and said, She is 
foolish ; do you go to her and see whether you cannot persuade 
her to her own good as well as yours ; the huntsman shall 
let you in, and should the fellow listen, give him a good box on 
the ears in my name ; do you hear, reverend Abraham ? Go 
now forthwith and bring me back an answer as quickly as 
possible!” I therefore followed the huntsman, who led me 
into a vault where was no light save what fell through a hole 
no bigger tlian a crown-piece ; and here my daugliter sat upon 
her bed and wept. Any one may guess that I straightway began 
to weep too, and was no better able to spt^k than she. We tlius 
lay mute in eacli other’s anns for a long time, until I at last 
begged her to forgive me for niy letter, but of the Sheriff his 
message I said nought, although I had purposed so to do. But 
before long we heard the Sheriff himself call down into the vault 
from above, “ What (and here he gave me a heavy curse) are 
you doing there so long? Come up this moment, reverend 
Johannes I” Thus I had scarce time to give her one kiss before 
the huntsman came back with the keys and forced us to part ; 
albeit we had as yet scarcely spoken, save that I had told her in 
a few words what had happened with old Lizzie. It would be bard 
to believe into what grievous anger the Sheriff fell when I told 
him that my daughter remained firm and would not hearken unto 
him ; he struck me on the breast, and said, Go to the devil 
then, thou infiunous parson !” and when 1 turned myself away 
and would have gone, he pulled me back, and said, If thou 
breathest but one word of all that has passed, I will have thee 
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burnt t 0 O| thou gr^-headed old fiither of a witch ; so look to it P 
Hereupon I plucked up a heart, and answered that that would 
be the greatest joy to me, especially if I could be burnt to- 
morrow with my child. Hereunto he made no answer, but clapped 
to the door behind me. Well, clap the door as thou wilt, I 
greatly fear that the just God will one day clap the doors of 
heaven in thy fiuje 1— 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

How I received the Holy Sacrament with my daughter and the old maid- 
servant, and how she was then led for the last time before the court, with 
the drawn sword and the outcry, to receive sentence. 

Now any one would think that during that heavy Tuesday night 
I should not have been able to close mine eyes ; but know, dear 
reader, tliat the Lord can do more than we can ask or under- 
stand, and that his mercy is new every morning. For toward 
daybreak I fell asleep as quietly as though I had had no care 
upon my heart ; and w’hen I awoke I was able to pray more 
heartily than I had done for a long time ; so that, in the midst of 
my tribulation. I wept for joy at such great mercy from the Lord.* 
But I prayed for nought save that he would endow my child with 
strength and courage to suffer the martyrdom he had laid upon 
her with Christian patience, and to send his angel to me, woeful 
man, so to pierce my heart with grief when I should see my 
child bum, that it might straightway cease to beat, and I might 
presently follow her. And thus I still prayed when the maid 
came in all dressed in black, and witli the silken raiment of my 
sweet lamb hanging over her arm ; and she told me, with many 
tears, that the dead-bell had already tolled from the Castle tower, 
for the first time, and that my child had sent for her to dress her, 
seeing that the court was already come from Usedom, and that in 
about two hours she was to set out on her last journey. Moreover, 
she had sent her word that she was to take her some blue and 
yellow flowers for a garland; wherefore she asked me what 
flowers she should take ; and seeing that a jar, filled with fire liliet 
and forget-me-nots, stood in my window, which she had placed 
there yesterday, I said, “ Thou canst gather no better flowers for 
her than these, wherefore do thou carry them to her, and tell her 
that I will follow thee in about balf-an-hour, in order to receive 
the sacrament with her.” Hereupon the &ithful old creature 
prayed me to suffer her to go to the sacrament with us, the which 
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I loomiaed her. And scarce had 1 dressed myself and put on 
my surplice when Pastor Benzensis came in at the door and 
fell upon my neck) weeping, and as mute as a hsh. As soon as 
he came to his speech again he told me of the great miraculum 
{demoms I mean) which had be&llen at the burial of old 
Lizzie. For that, just as the bearers were about to lower the 
coffin into the grave, a noise was heard therein as though of a 
carpenter boring through a deal board ; wherefore they thought 
the old hag must be come to life again, and opened the coffin. 
But there she lay as before, all black and blue in the face and 
|s cold as ice ; but her ^es liad started wide open, so that all 
were horror-stricken, and expected some devilish apparition ; andj 
indeed, a live rat presently jumped out of the coffin and ran into 
a skull which lay beside the grave. Thereupon they all ran 
away, seeing that old Lizzie had ever been in evil repute as a 
witch. Ilowbeit at last he himself went near the grave again, 
whereupon the rat disappeared, and all the others took courage 
and followed him. This the man told me, and any one may 
guess that this was in fact Satan, who had flown down the hag 
her throat as an insect, whereas his proper shape was that of a 
rat : albeit I wonder what he could so long have been about in 
the carrion; unless indeed it were that the evil spirits are as 
fiind of all that is loathsome as the angels of Go<i are of all that 
is feir and lovely. Be that as it may ; Summa : I was not a 
little shocked at what he told me, and asked him wliat he now 
thought of tlie Sheriff? whereupon he shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, that he had indeed been a wdcked fellow as long as he 
could remember him, and that it was full ten years since he had 
given him any first-fruits ; but that he did not believe that he 
was a warlock, as old Lizzie had said. For although he had in- 
deed never been to the table of the Lord in his church, he had 
beard that he often went, at Stettin, witli his Princely Highness 
the Duke^ and that the Pastor at the castle church had shown 
him tlie entry in his communion-book. Wherefore he likewise 
could not believe that he had brought this misery upon my 
daughter, if she wore innocent, as the hag had said ; besides, 
thf^ my daughter had freely confessed herself a witch. Here- 
upon 1 answered, that she had done that for fear of the torture ; 
Iglt that she w as not afraid of death ; whereupon 1 told him, with 
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many sighs, how the Sheriff had yesterday tempted me, miserable 
and unfiuthfnl servant, to evil, insomuch that 1 had been willing 
to sell my only child to him and to Satan, and was not worthy 
to receive the sacrament to-day. Likewise how much more 
stead&st a fidth my daughter had than I, as he might see from 
her letter, which 1 still carried in my pocket ; herewith I gave 
it into his hand, and when he had read it, he sighed as though 
he had been himself a fiither, and said, Were this true, I should 
sink into the earth for sorrow ; but come, brother, come, that 1 
may prove her faith myself.’* 

Hereupon we went up to the castle, and on our way we found 
the greensward before the hunting-lodge, item^ the w'hole space in 
front of the castle, already crowded with people, who, never- 
theless, were quite quiet as we went by: we gave our names 
again to the huntsman. (I have never been able to remember 
his name, seeing that he viis a Polak ; he was not, however, the 
same fellow who wooed my child, and whom the Sheriff had 
therefore turned off.) The man presently ushered us into a fine 
laige room, whither my child liad beim led when taken out of 
her prison. The maid had already dressed her, and she looked 
lovely as an angel. She wore the chain of gold with the 
effigy round her neck again, ttem, the garland in her hair, and 
she smiled as we entered, saying, “ 1 am ready I” Whereat the 
reverend Martinus was sorely angered and shocked, saying, “Ah, 
thou ungodly woman, let no one tell me further of thine inno- 
cence ! Thou art alK)ut to go to the holy sacrament, and from 
thence to death, and thou fiauntest as a child of this world about 
to go to the dancing-room.” Whereupon she answered and said, 
“ Be not wroth with me, dear godfather, because that I would go 
into the presence of my good King of Heaven in the same 
garments wherein I appeared some time since before the good 
King of Sweden. For it strengthens my weak and trembling 
flesh, seeing I hope that my righteous Saviour will in like mannw 
take me to his heart, and wdll also hang his effigy upon my neck 
when I stretch out my hands to him in all humility, and recite 
my carmeuy saying, ‘ Oh, Lamb of God, innocently slain upon 
the cross, give me thy peace, oh, Jesu !* ” These words sofreoed 
my dear gossip, and he spoke, saying, “ Ah, child, child, 1 thought 
to have reproached thee, but thou iiast constrained me to weep 
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With thee : art thou then indeed innocent ?” ‘‘ Verily,” said she, 

to you, my honoured god&ther, I, may now own that I am 
innocent, as truly as I trust that God will aid me in my last hour 
Hirough Jesus Christ, amen.” 

When the maid heard this, she made such outcries that I 
repented that I had suffered her to be present, and we all had 
enough to do to comfort her from the word of Gk>d till she became 
somewhat more tranquil ; and when this was done my dear gossip 
thus spake to my child : If, indeed, thou dost so stcadfiistly 
maintain thine innocence, it is my duty, according to my con- 
aicienee as a priest, to inform the worshipful court thereof and 
he was about to leave the room. But she withheld him, and fell 
upon the ground and clasped his knees, saying, I beseech you, 
by the wounds of Jesus, to be silent. They would stretch me on 
the rack again, and uncover my nakedness, and I, wretched weak 
woman, would in such torture confess all that they would have 
me, esiiecially if my father again be there, whereby both my soul 
and my body are tortured at once : wherefore stay, I pray you, 
stay ; is it then a misfortune to die innocent, and is it not better 
to die innocent than guilty ?” 

My good gossip at last gave way, and after standing awhile 
and praying to himself, he wiped away his tears, and then spake 
the exhortation to confession, in the words of Isa. xliii. 1, 2, 
“ But now thus saith the Ix)rd that created thee, O Jacob, and he 
that formed thee, 0 Israel, fear not ; for I have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by thy name ; thou art mine. When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they sliall not overflow thee : when thou walkest through 
the Are thou shalt not l)e burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, 
thy Saviour.” 

And when he had ended this comfortable address, and asked 
her whether she would willingly bear until her last hour that 
cross which the most merciful God according to his unsearchable 
will had laid upon her, she spake such beautiful words that my 
gossip afterwards said he should not foiget them so long as hie 
should live, seeing that he had never witnessed a bearing at once 
•o full of faith and joy, and withal so deeply sorrowful. She spake 
aftm* this manner : Oh, holy cross, which my Jesus hath sane- 
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tilM by his innocent sufiering; oh, dear cross, which is laid 
upon me by the hand of a merciful* &th6r; oh, blessed cross, 
whereby I am made like unto my Lord Jesus, and am called 
unto eternal glory and blessedness : how ! shall 1 not willingly 
bear thee, thou sweet cross of my bridegroom, of my brother ?” 
The reverend Johannes had scarce given us absolution, and after 
this, with many tears, the holy sacrament, when we heard a loud 
trampling upon the floor, and presently the impudent constable 
looked into the room and asked whether we were ready, seeing 
that the worshipful court was now ii'aiting for us ; and when he 
had been told that we were ready, my child would have first 
taken leave of me, but I forbade her, saying, “ Not so ; thou 

knowest that which thou hast promised me ; ^ and whither 

thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge : 

where thou diest will I die ' ♦ if that the Lord, as I hope, 

will hear the ardent sighs of my poor soul/' Hereupon she let me 
go, and embraced only the old maid-senant, thanking her for all 
the kindness she had shown her from her youth up, and begging 
her not to go with her to make her death yet more bitter by her 
cries. The faithful old creature was unable for a long time to 
say a word for tears. Ilowbeit at last she begged forgiveness of 
my child for that she had unwittingly accused her, and said, that 
out of her wages she had bought five pounds' weight of flax to 
hasten her death ; that the shepherd of Pudgla had that very 
morning taken it with him to Coserow, and tliat she should 
wind it closely round her body ; for that she had seen how old 
wife Schurne, who was burnt in Liepe, had suffered great 
torments before she came to her death, by reason of the damp 
wood. 

But ere my child could thank her for this, the dreadful outcry 
of blood began in the judgment-chamber ; for a voice cried 
as loudly as might be, Woe upon the accursed witch, Mary 
Schweidler, because that she hath &llen off from the living God !’* 
Then all the folk without cried, ‘‘Woe upon the accursed witch I** 
When I heard this I fell back against the wall, but my sweet 
child stroked my cheeks with her darling hands, and sud, 
“ Father, father, do but remember that the people likewise cried 
out against the innocent Jesus, ‘ Crucify him, crucify him T 
♦ Rath i. 16 . 
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not we then drink of the cup which our heavenly Father 
hath prepared for m 

Hereupon the door opened, and the constable walked in, amid 
a great tumult among the people, holding a drawn sword in his 
Tiand which he bowed thrice Wore my child and cried, << Woe 
upon the accursed witch, Mary Schweidler, because that she hath 
foUen off from the living God !” and all the folks in the hall and 
without the castle cried as loud as they could, Woe upon the 
accursed witch I” 

Hereupon he said, Mary Schweidler, come before the high 
and worshipful court, to hear sentence of death passed upon thee I** 
Whereupon she followed him with us two miserable men (for 
Poitor Benzensis was no less cast down than myself). As for 
the old maid-servant, she lay on the ground for dead. 

After w'e had with great pains pushed our way through all the 
people, the constable stood still before the open judgment-chamber, 
and once more bowed his sword bi^fore my child and cried for the 
third time, Woe upon the accursed witch, Mary Schweidler, 
because that she hath fallen off from the living God !” And all 
the people, as well as the cruel judges themselves, cried as loud 
as they could, “Woe upon the accursed witch i*' 

When we liad entered the room, Dom, Consul first asked my 
worthy gossip whether the witch had abode by her free avowal in 
confession; whereupon, after considering a short time, he an- 
swered, that he liad best ask herself, for there she stood. Accord- 
taking up a papier which lay before him on the table, he 
qpake as follows ; — “ Mary Scliweidler, now that thou hast con- 
fossed, and received the holy and most honourable sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, answer me once again these following 
questions : — 

1. Is it true that thou hast fallen off from the living God and 
given thyself up to Satan ? 

2. Is if true that tliou liadst a spirit called Disidcsmoniay who 
rfr>baptised thee and carnally knew thee ? 

3. Is it true that thou hast done all manner of mischief to the 
cattle? 

4. Is it tnie that Satan appeared to thee on the Streckelberg 
In the Hkeness of a hairy giant ?’* 

When riie had with many sighs said “ Yes *' to all these quee- 
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tions, he rose, took a wand in one hand and a second paper ia 
the other, put his spectacles on his nose, and said, Now, then, 
hear thy saitence.’' (This sentence I since copied : he would not 
let me see the other Acta^ but pretended that they were at Wol- 
gast. The sentence, however, was word for word as follows.) 

We, the Sheriff and the Justices appointed to serve the high 
and worshipful criminal court. Inasmuch as Mary Schweidler, 
the daughter of Abraham Schweidlerus, the pastor of Coserow, 
hath, after the appointed inquisition, repeatedly made free con<> 
fession, that she hath a devil named Disidcemonia^ the which did 
re-baptise her in the sea, and did also know her carnally ; item^ 
that she by his help did mischief to the cattle; that he also 
appeared to her on the Streckelberg in the likeness of a haiiy 
giant. We do therefore by these presents make known and 
direct, that be first duly torn four times on each breast 
with red-hot iron [)incers, and after that be burned to death 
by fire, as a rightful punishment to herself and a warning to 
others. Nevertheless, we, in pity for her youth, are pleased of 
our mercy to spare her the tearing with red-hot pincers, so that 
she shall only suffer death by the simple punishment of fire. 
Wherefore slie Ls hereby condemned and judged accordingly on 
the part of the criminal court. 

Puhlicatum at the castle of Pudgla, the 30th day mensis 
Augusti^ anno Salutis 1630.”* 

As he spake the last word he brake his wand in two and threw 
the pieces before the feet of my innpeent lamb, saying to the 
constable, ‘‘ Now, do your duty !” But so many folks, both men 
and women, threw themselves on the ground to seize the pieces 
of the wand (seeing they are said to be good for the gout in 
the joints, item, for cattle when troubled with lice), that the 

* Readers who are unacquainted with the atrocious administratiou of 
justice in those days, will be surprised at this rapid and arbitrary mode of 
proceeding. But I have seen authentic witch-trials wherein a mere notaiy 
condemned the accused to the torture and to death without the smallest liea* 
tatioD ; and it may be considered as a mark of humanity whenever the acts 
on which judgment was given were sent to an university, or to some other 
tribanal. For the sentence of death appears to have been almost invanalily 
passed by the inferior courts, and no appeal seems to have been^ poitiMe ; 
indeed in these aflaire their worships, as in this case, usually made incredible 
haste, which, it must be admitted, is perhaps the only good quality whidi the 
modem oourts of justiee might borrow tnm the old ones. 
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constable fell to the earth over a woman who was on her knees 
before him, and his approadiing death was thus foreshadowed to 
him by the righteous God. Something of the same sort likewise 
befel the Sheriff now for the second time ; for when the worship- 
ful court rose, throwing down tables, stools, and benches, a table, 
under which two boys were fighting for the pieces of the wand, 
right upon his foot, whereupon he flew into a violent rage, and 
threatened the people with his fist, saying that they should have 
fifty right good lashes a-piece, both men and women, if th^ were 
not quiet forthwith, and did not depart peaceably out of the room. 
This frighted them, and after the people were gone out into the 
street, the constable took a rope out of his pocket, wherewith he 
bound my lamb her hands so tightly behind her back that she cried 
aloud ; but when she saw how this wrung my heart, she straight- 
way constrained herself and said, Oh, father, remember that it 
fared no better with the blessed Saviour !” Howbeit, when my 
dear gossip, who stood behind her, saw that her little hands, and 
more especially her nails, had turned black and blue, he spoke 
for her to the worshipful court, whereupon the abominable 
Sheriff only said, “ Oh, let her be ; let her feel what it is to fall 
off from the living God.” But Doni, Consul was more merci- 
ful, inasmuch as, after feeling the cords, he bade the constable 
bind her liands less cnielly and slacken the rope a little, which 
accordingly he was forced to do. But my dear gossip was not 
content herewith, and begged that she might sit in the cart with- 
out being bound, so that she should be able to hold her hymn- 
book, for he had summoned the school to sing a hymn by the 
way for her comf irt, and he was ready to answer for it with his 
own head that she should not escape out of the cart. Moreover, 
it is the custom for fellows with pitchforks always to go with 
the carts w'herein condemned criminals, and more especially 
witches, are carried to execution. But this the cruel Sheriff 
would not suffer, and the rope was left upon her hands, and the 
impudent constable seized her by the ann and led her from the 
judgment-chamber. But in tlie hall we saw a great scandalumy 
which again pierced my very heart. For the housekeeper and 
the impudent constable his wife were fighting for my child her 
bed, and lier linen, and wearing apparel, which the housekeeper 
had taken for herself, and which the other woman wanted to have. 
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The latter now called to her husband to help her, whereupon 
he straightway let go my daughter and struck tlie housekeeper on 
her mouth with his fist, so that the blood ran out therefrom, and 
she shrieked and wailed fearfully to the Sheriff, who followed us 
with the court. He threatened them both in vain, and said that 
when he came back he would inquire into the matter and give to 
each her due share. But they would not hearken to this, until 
my daughter asked 2>om. Consul whether every dying person, even 
a condemned criminal, had power to leave his goods and chattels 
to whomsoever he would ? and when he answered, “ Yes, all but 
the clothes, which belong of right to the executioner," she said. 
Well, tlien, the constable may take my clothes, but none shall 
have my bed save my faithful old maid-servant Use !" Hereupon 
tlie housekeeper beg^ to curse and revile my child loudly, who 
heeded her not, but stepped out at the door toward the cart, 
where there stood so many people that nought could be seen save 
head against head. The folks crowded about us so tumultuously 
that the Sheriff, who, meanwhile, had mounted his grey horse, 
constantly smote them right and left across their eyes with his 
riding-whip, but they nevertheless would scarce fall back. How* 
belt, at length he cleared the way, and w hen about ten fellows 
with long pitchforks, who for the most ])art also had rapiers at 
their sides, had placed themselves round almut our cart, the con- 
stable lifted my daughter up into it, and bound her fast to the 
rail. Old Paasch, w ho stood by, lilted me up, and my dear gossip 
was likewise forced to be lifted in, so weak liad he become from 
all the distress. He motioned his sexton, Master Krekow, to 
walk before the cart with the school, and bade him from time to 
time lead a verse of the goodly hymn, “ On God alone I rest my 
fete,” which he promised to do. And here I will also note, that 
I myself sat down upon the straw by my daughter, and tliat our 
dear confessor the reverend Mortinus sat backwards. The con- 
stable was perched up behind with his drawn swonJ. When all 
this was done, item, the court mounted up into another carriage, 
the Sheriff gave the order to set out. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Of that which befel iu by the way : item, of the fearM death of the Sheriff 
at the mill. 

We met with many wonders by the way, and with great sorrow ; 
for hard by the bridge, over the brook which runs into the 
Schmolle,* stood the liousekeeper her hateful boy, who beat 
a drum and cried aloud, “ Come to the roast goose ! come to the 
roast goose !” whereupon the crowd set up a loud laugh, and 
called out after him, “ Yes, indeed, to the roast goose I to the 
roast goose 1” Ilowbeit, when Master Krekow led the second 
verse the folks became somewliat quieter again, and most of them 
joined in singing it from their books, which they had brought 
with them. But when he ceased singing awhile the noise began 
again as bad as before. Some cried out, “ The devil hatli given 
her these clothes, and hath adorned her after that fashion and 
seeing the Sheriff had ridden on before, they came close round 
the cart, and felt her garments, more especially the women and 
young maidens. Others, again, called loudly, as the young 
varlet had done, “ Come to the roast goose ! come to the roast 
goose 1” whereupon one fellow answered, “ She will not let her- 
self be roasted yet ; mind ye that : slie will quench the fire !” 
This, and much filtluness beside, which I may not for very shame 
write down, we were forced to hear, and it especially cut me to 
the heart to hear a fellow sw't^ar that he would have some of 
her ashes, seeing he had not been able to get any of the wand ; 
and that nought was better for the fever and the gout than the 
ashes of a watch. I motioned the Custos to begin singing 
again, whereupon the folks were once more quiet for a while — 
i. e, for so long as the verse lasted ; but afterwards they rioted 
worse than before. But we were now come among the mea- 
dows, and when my child saw the beauteous flowers which grew 
along the sides of the ditches, she fell into deep thought, and 

* A lake near Podgla. 
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began again to recite aloud the sweet song of 8t. Augustinus as 
follows : — 

“ Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perpctiiiini, 

Candent lilia, rulwscit crwiis, sudat I'alsumuiu, 

Virent prata, vemunt sata, rivi mellis iiifluuut, 

Pignieutoruiu spirat odor liquor et uromatuui, 

Pendent poma floridoriim non lapsnra noinonim 
Non alteniat luna vices, sol vel cursus s} diTiua 
Agnus est foelicis urbis lumen inoceiduum.'* * 

By this Casus wo gained that all the folk ran cursing away 
from the cart, and followefl us at the distaneo of a good musket- 
shot, thinking that my cliild wa.s calling on Satan to help her. 
Only one lad, of about five-and-twenty, whom, however, I did 
not know, tarried a few paces behind tiie cart, until his father 
came, and seeing he would not go away willingly, pushed him 
into .the ditch, so that he sank up to his loins in the w'ater. 
Thereat even my poor child smiletl, and asked me w hether I did 
not know any more Latin hymns wherewith to keej) the stupid 
and foul-mouthed people still further from us. But, dear reader, 
how’ could I then have Ix^en able to recite Lai in hymns, even 
liad I know 11 any ? But my Coufrater^ the nwercnd Martinus, 
knew' such an one ; albidt, it is indeed heretical ; nevertheless, 
seeing that it above nu'asure jilciused my child, and that she made 
him repeat to her sundry verses tluTcof three ami four times, 
until slie coidd say them after him. 1 said nought ; otherwise 
I have ever been very .severe against aught that is heretical. 
Ilowbcit I comfort(Hl myself therew iih that our Lord God would 
forgive her in consideration of her ignorance. And the first line 
ran as follows : — dies irw dies illa.^ But these two vcis(‘s plea.sed 
her more than all the rc«t, ami .she recited them many times with 
great edification, wherefore 1 will insert them here. 

” Judex ergo <*uin sedetnt 
Quidejaid latet appan-bit 
Nil inultum remanebit : 


• Around them, bright witli endless Spring, perpetual roses bJoi>m, 

Wann balsams gratefully exude luxurious jH^rfiiine ; 

Ited citK'usses, and lilies white, shine dazzling iis the sun ; 

(ireer. meadows yield them han-ests green, and streams with hooey run ; 
1’nhroki‘ii droop the laden bough.s with heavj fruitage iH'nt, 

Of incense and of odours strange the air is redolent : 

And neither sun, nor moon, nor stars dispense their changeful light, 

But the Lamb's eternal glorj* makes the happy city bright ! 

t l>ay of wrath, that dreadlUl day; one of the most beautifhl of the 
Catludic bvmus. 
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Iternj 

Rex tremeDdffi roajestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis 
j^va me, fons pietatis ! " * 

When the men with the pitchforks, who were round about 
the cart, heard this, and at the same time saw a heavy storm 
coming up from the Achterwater,']' they straightway thought 
no other but tiiat my child had made it ; and, moreover, the folk 
behind cried out, The witch hath done " this ; the damned 
witch liath done this!” and all the ten, save one who stayed 
behind, jumi)ed over the ditch, and ran away. But Dom, Consul^ 
who, together with the worshipful court, drove behind us, no 
sooner saw this than he called to tlie constable, “ What is the 
moaning of all this ?” Whereupon the constable cried aloud to 
the Sheriff, who was a little w'ay on before us, but who straight- 
way turned him about, and when he had heard the cause, called 
after the fellows that he wouhl hang them all upon the first tree, 
and feed his flilcons with their flesh, if they did not return forth- 
with. This threat had its effect ; and when they came back he 
gave each of them about half a dozen strokes with his riding- 
whip, whereupon they tarried in their places, but as far off from 
the cart as they could for the ditch. 

Mcniuwhile, however, the storm came up from the southw'ard, 
with thunder, lightning, hail, and such a wind, as though the 
all-rightcHms ( J od would manifest his wrath agiiinst these ruthless 
murderers ; and the tops of the lofty bet'ches around us were 
lieatfMi together like lK*soms, so that our cart was covered with 
leaves ils with hail, and no one coiihl hear his own voice for the 
noise. This happeiKnl jnst as we were entering the forest from 
the convent <lain,aiKl tlie Sheritt’now nnle close behind ns, beside 
the conch wherein was Dorn. Con^attl. ISIor'ovct, just as >ve 
were crossing the bridgi* over the mill-race, we uere seized by 
the bhtsf, which swept up a hollow from the Achterwater with 
such force tliat we coiiceive<l it must drive our cart down the 

* The jmlgv ascends his awful throne, 

He makes each secivt sin be known. 

And all wiili sliame confess their own. 

Thou mighty formidable king! 

Thou mercy’s unexhausted spring, 

Some comfortable pity bring. — Old vertion, 
f A wash formtsl by the river Peene. 
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abyss, which was at least forty ^t deep or more ; and seeing 
that, at the same time, the horses did as though they were upon 
ice, and could not stand, the driver halted to let the storm pass 
over, the which the Sheriff no sooner perceived, than he galloped 
up and bade him go on forthwith. Whereupon the man flogg^ 
on the horses, but they slipped about after so strange a iasliion, 
that our guards with the pitchforks fell back, and my child cried 
aloud for fear ; and w’hen we were come to the place where the 
great water-wheel turned just below us, the driver fell witli 
his horse, which broke one of its legs. Then the constable 
jumped down from the cart, but straightway fell too, on the 
slippery ground ; tVcm, the driver, after getting on his legs again, 
fell a second time. Hereupon the Sheriff with a curse spurred 
on his grey charger, which likewise l>egan to slip as our horses 
liad also done. Nevertheless, he came sliding towards us, with- 
out, however, falling down ; and when he saw that the horse 
with the broken leg still tried to get up, but alw'ays straightway 
fell again on the slipjK'iy^ ground, lie hallooed and beckont*d 
the fellows with pitchforks to come and unharness the mare ; 
ifrmy to push the cart over the bridgt», lest it should be carrietl 
down the precipice. Pn^ently a long flash of lightning shot 
into the water below us, follow ed by a clap of thunder so sudden 
and so awful that the whole bridgt* shook, and the Sheriff las 
horse (our horses stood quite still) started back a few paces, 
lost its footing, and, together w ith its rider, shot headlong down 
upon the great mill-whei*l below, whereupon a fearful cry arose 
from all those that stood beliind us on the bridge. For a w'hile 
naught could be seen for the white foam, until the Sheriff his 
legs and bcxly were borne up into the air by the wheel, his ht^J 
being stuck fast lietween the fellies ; and thus, fearful to Indiold, 
he w'ent round and round upon the wheel. Nought ailed the grey 
charger, which swam about in the mill-pond below. When 1 
saw' this, I seized the hand of my innocent lamb, and cried, 
“ Ikihold, Maiy, our Lord God yet liveth ! ‘ and he rcxle upon a 
cherub, and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
Then did he beat them small as the dust before the wind ; he did 
cast them out as the dirt in the streets.'* Look down, and see 
what the Almighty God hath done.” AVhile she hereuiKin raised 
• Ps. xviii. 10-42. 
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her eyes toward heaven with a sigh, we heard Dom, Consul call* 
ing out behind us as loudly as he could : and, seeing that none 
could understand his words for the fearful storm and the tumult 
of the waters, he jumped down from the coach, and would have 
crossed the bridge on foot, but straightway he fell upon his nose, 
BO that it bled, and he crept back again on his hands and feet, 
and held a long talk with Dom, Camerarius^ who, howbeit, did 
not stir out of the coach. Meanwhile the driver and the con- 
stable had unyoked the maimed horse, bound it, and dragged it 
off the bridge, and now they came back to the cart, and bade us 
get down therefrom, and cross the bridge on foot, the which we 
did after that the constable had unbound iny child, with many 
curses and ill wonls, threatening that, in return for her malice, 
he would keep her roasting till late in the evening. (I could not 
blame him much therefore ; for truly this was a strange thing 1) 
Hut, albeit, my child herself got safe across ; we two — I mean 
reverend Martinus and myself — like all the others, fell two or 
tlire(‘. times to the ground. At length we all, by (iod his grace, 
got safe and sound to the miller’s house, where the constable 
deliven'd my child into the inilhT bis bands, to guard her on 
forfeit of his life, while he ran down to the* milKpond to save the 
Sherift his grey charger. Thi^ ilrivcr was biddt‘n the while to 
g(*t the cart and the other horses oti’the bewitehwl bridge. We 
bad, however, stood but a short time w itli the miller, under the 
gi'oat oak beft)re Ids door, w hen Dorn, Consuls with the worship- 
ful court, and all the folks, c^me over the little bridg€‘, which is 
but a coujde of musket -shots off fi*om the first one, and he could 
8can!e pi*event the crowd from tailing upon my child and tearing 
her in piiKM^s, st’cing that they all, as well as Dorn, Consul him- 
self, imiigin<*d that none other but she had brewed the storm, 
and l)ewiteheil the bridge (especially as si je hers^df bad not fallen 
thereon), and liad likewise^ eaust'd tlie Shorift' his dciith ; all of 
which, neverth(*h‘ss, wora ftml lit^s. ns yt* shall hereafter hear. 
He, therefon% mibnl at her fora eurstsl slKMlevil, who, even after 
having confessed and received the liolv Sacrament, had not yet 
renounccKl Satan; but that naught should save Iht, and she 
should, nevertheless, receive her reward. And, seeing that she 
kept silence, I hereupon ansivered, “ Did he not see tliat the 
all-righteous God Lad bo ordered it, that the Sheriff, who would 
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have robbed my innocent child of her honour and her life, had 
here forfeited his own life as a fearful example to others ?” But 
Dom, Consul would not see this, and said that a child might 
perceive that our Lord God had not made this storm, or did I 
peradventure believe that our Lord God had likewise bewitclied 
the bridge ? I had better cease to justify my wicked child, and 
rather begin to exhort her to repent, seeing that this was the 
second time that she had brewed a storm, and that no man with 
a grain of sense could believe what 1 said, &c. 

Meanwhile the miller had alreiidy stopped the mill, tVeiw, 
turned off tlie water, and some four or five fellows had gone with 
the constable down to the grc'at water-whei‘l, to take the Sheriff 
out of the felli€*s, wherein he had till datum still lMH*n carried 
round and round. This they could not do until they liad first 
sawn out one of the fellies ; and when at last they brought him 
to the bank, his nc'ck was found to be broken, and he was as blue 
as a corn-flower. ]Moreo\er, his throtit was frightfully torn, and 
the blo(Kl ran out of his nosci and mouth. If the people had not 
reviled my child IxTore, they revihsl her doubly now, and would 
have thrown dirt and stones at her, had not the worshipful court 
interfered with might and main, saving that she would presently 
receive her well -deserves I punishment. 

Also, my dear gossip, the reviTend IMartinus, climbed up into 
the cart again, and adnioiiishe<l tlie j>eoph* not to fonistall the law ; 
and seeing that the storm had somewhat abatwl, he could now be 
heard. And when they had become somewhat more quiet, Dovi. 
Consul left the corpse of the Sheriff in cliarge with the miller, 
until such time as, by G<Mrs help, he should return. Item^ 
he caused the grey cliargcr t(> be tunl up to the oak-tree till the 
same time, s(x?ing that the miller swore that he had no room in 
the mill, inasmuch as his stable was flllwl with straw ; but that 
he would give the grey horse some hay, and keep good watch 
over him. An<! now were we wretcluHl crcatiinw foired to get 
into the cart again, after that the unsearchable will of (iod liad 
once more dashe<l all our hopes. The constable gnashe<l his teeth 
with rage, while he t(K)k the cords out of his pocket to bind my 
poor child to the rail withal. As I saw right well what he was 
about to do, I pulled a few groats out of my iwx’ket, and whis- 
pered into his ear, “ Be merciful, for she cannot possibly nut 
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away, and do you hereafter hel^ her to die quickly, and you shall 
get ten groats more from me 1” This worked well, and albeit he 
pretended before the people to pull the ropes tight, seeing th^ 
all cried out with might and main, Haul hard, haul hard,** in 
truth, he bound her hands more gently than before, and even 
without making her ^t to the rail ; but he sat up behind us 
again with the naked sword, and after that Dom. Consul had 
prayed aloud, “ God the Father, dwell with us,” likewise the 
Custos had led another hymn (I know not what he sang, neither 
does my child), we went on our way, according to the un&thom- 
able will of God, after this fashion : tlie worshipful court went 
before, whereas all the folks to our great joy fell back, and the 
fellows with the pitchforks lingered a good way behind us^ now 
that the Sheriff was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

How my daughter was at length saved by the help of the all-merciiUl, yea* 
of the all-merciful God. 

Meanwhile, by reason of my unbelief, wherewith Satan again 
tempted me, I had become so weak that I was forced to lean my 
back against the constable his knees, and expected not to live 
even till we should come to the mountain ; for the last hope I 
had cherished was now gone, and 1 saw that my innocent lamb 
was in the same plight. Moreover, the reverend Martinus began 
to upbraid her, saying that he, too, now saw that all lier oaths 
were lies, and that she really could brew storms. Hereupon, 
she answ'ercd with a smile, although, indcH^d, she was as white as 
a sheet, Alas, reverend godfather, do you then really believe 
that the weather and the stonns no longer obt»y our Lord God ? 
Are storms, then, so rare at this season of the year, that none 
save tlie foul fiend can cause them ? ^say, I have never broken 
the baptismal vow you once iiumIc in my name, nor will I ever 
break it, as I hopi* that (JcmI will be mereifid to me in my last 
hour, which is now at hand.” But the revereml Martinus shook 
his head doubtingly, and sakl, “ I'he Evil One must have pro- 
mised thee much, seeing thou remaine^t so stubborn even unto 
thy life’s end, and blaspliemest the Lord thy God ; but wait, 
and thou wilt soon learn witli horror that the devil ‘ is a liar, and 
the father of it ’ ” (St. John viii.). Wliilst he yet spake this, and 
more of a like kind, we came to Uekeritze, wliere all the people, 
both great and small, rushed out of tlieir doors, also Jacob 
Schwarten his vife, who, as we afterwards heanl, had only be<jn 
brought to bed the night Ijcfore, and her goodman came running 
after her to fetch her back, in vain. She told him he was a fool, 
and had been one for many a weary day, and that if she had to 
crawl up the mountain on her bare knees, she would go to see 
the parson’s witch burnt ; that she had reckoned upon it for so 
long, and if he did not let her go, she would give him a thump 
on the chaps, &c. 
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Thus did the coarse and foul-mouthed people riot around the 
cart wherein we sat, and as they knew not wliat had befallen, 
they ran so near us that the wheel went over the foot of a boy. 
Nevertheless they all crowded up again, more especially the 
lasses, and felt my daughter her clothes, and would even see her 
shoes and stockings, and asked her how she felt. Item^ one fellow 
asked whether she would drink somewhat, with many more 
fooleries besides, till at last, when several came and asked her for 
her garland and her golden chain, she turned towards me and 
smiled, saying, “ Father, I must begin to speak some Latin 
again, otherwise the folks will leave me no peace.” But it was 
not wanted this time ; for our guards, w ith the pitchforks, had 
now reached the hindmost, and, doubtless, told them what had 
happened, as we presently heard a great sliouting behind us, for 
the love of God to turn back before the witch did them a mis- 
chief; and as Jacob Schwarten his wife heedetl it not, but still 
plagued my child to give her her apron to make a christening 
coat for her baby, for that it was j)ity to let it be burnt, her 
goodman gave her sucli a thump on her back with a knotted 
stick which he had pulled out of the hedge, that she fell down 
with loud shrieks ; and w hen he went to help her up she pulled 
him down by liis liair, and, os reverend Martinus said, now' ex- 
ecuted wliut she liad threatened ; inasmuch as she struck liim on 
tlie nose with her fist with might and main, until the other people 
came running up to them, and held her back. Meanwhile, 
however, the storm had almost [uissed over, and sank dow'ii to- 
ward the .sea. 

And when we had gone thnmgli the little w'owl, we suddenly 
saw the Streckelberg before us, covererl with pwple, and the pile 
and stake U}M) 1 i the top, ujwm the which the tall constable jumped 
up when he saw us coming, and beckonwl witli his cap with all 
his might. Theretit my senses left me, and my sweet lamb was 
not much better ; for she Inmt to and fro like a reed, and stretch- 
ing her bound hands towanl heaven, she once more cried out : 

** Hex treme!u1a» ninjestatis 
, Qui snWandos salvas gratifi, 

Sialva me, fons pietatis ! 

And, behold, scarce had she spoken these words, w hen the sun 
* Vide p. 146. 
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came out and formed a rainbow right over the mountain most 
pleasant to behold ; and it Ls clear that this was a sign from the 
merciful God, such as he often gives us, but which we blind and 
unbelieving men do not rightly mark. Neither did my child 
heed it ; for albeit she thought upon that first rainbow which 
shadowed forth our troubles, yet it seemed to her impossible that 
she could now be saved, wherefore she grew so faint, that she 
no longer heeded the blessed sigai of mercy, and her head fell 
forwards (for she could no longer lean it upon me, seeing that I 
lay my length at the bottom of the cart), till her garland almost 
touched my worthy gossip his knt'es. Thereupon, he bade the 
driver stop for a moment, and pulknl out a small Hask filled with 
wine, which he always carries in his pocket when witches are to 
be burnt,* in order to comfort them therewith in tlieir terror, 
(Henceforth, I myself will ever do the like, for this fashion of 
my dear gossip pleasi‘s me well.) lie first pounnl some of this 
wine down my throat, and afterwanls down my child’s; and we 
had scarce come to ourselves again, when a fearfid noise and 
tumult aroM‘ among the p(‘ople Indiind us, and they not only cried 
out in deadly fear, “ 'fhe SluTitf is come back ! the Sheriff is 
come again !” but they could neither run away forwards or 
backw'ards (l)eing afraitl of the ghost behind and of my child 
before them), they ran on eitlier sidt*, sotne rushing into tho 
coppice, and others wading into tin* Achterwater nj» tc» their 
necks. as soon jus Dnm, Camenirius sjiw the ghost come 

out of tlic c(>})picc with a grey hat and a grey feather, sueh as 
the Shcrift' wore, riding on the grey charger, he crept under a 
bundle of straw in the cart : and Dom. Ctmsul cursed iny child 
again, and bade the coachm<»n drive on as ma^ily as they could, 
even should all the horses <lie of it, w hen the impudent constable 
behind us called to him, It is not tlie Sheriff, but the young 
lord of Nienkerken, who will surely seek to save the witch : shall 
I, then, cut her throat with my swonl At these ftairful words 
my child and 1 came to ourselves again, and the fellow had 
already lift up his naked sword to smite her, seeing JJom, Con^ 
ml had maile him a sign with his hand, when my dear gossip, 

♦ Which po oAcn happent'd at that time, that in many pari/thes of Pome- 
rania six or seven of tliese uuhapj*v women Mere brought to the stake every 
year. 
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who saw it, pulled my child with all his strength back into his 
lap. (May God rewsird him on the day of judgment, for I never 
can.) The villain would have stabbed her as she lay in his lap ; 
but the young lord was already there, and seeing what he was 
about to do, thrust the boarspear, which he held in his liand, 
in between the constable’s shoulders, so that he fell headlong on 
the earth, and his own sword, by the guidance of the most righte- 
ous God, went into his ribs on one side, and out again at the 
other. He lay there and bellowed, but the young lord heeded 
him not, but said to my child, “ Sweet miiid, God be praised 
that you are safe 1” When, however, he saw her bound hands, 
he gnashed his teeth, and, cursing her judges, he jumped off his 
horse, and cut the rope with his sword, which he held in his 
right ])and, took her liand in his, and said, Alas, sweet maid, 
how have I sorrowed for you ! but I could not save you, as I 
myself also lay in chains, which you may see from my looks.” 

But my child could answer him never a word, and fell into a 
swound again for joy ; howbeit, she soon came to herself again, 
seeing my dear gossip still had a little wine by him. Meanwhile 
the dear young lord did me some injustice, which, however, I 
freely forgive him ; for lie railed at me and called me an old 
woman, who could do naught save weep and wail. Why had I 
not journeyed after the Swedish king, or why had I not gone to 
Mellenthin myself to fetch his testimony, as 1 knew right well 
what he thought about witchcraft? (But, blessed God, how 
could I do otherwise than believe the judge, who had been there? 
Others besides old women would have done the same ; and I never 
once thought of the SweilLsh king ; and say, dear re^ader, how 
could I have journeyed after him, and left my own child ? But 
young folks do not think of these things, seeing they know not 
what a ikther feels.) 

Meanwhile, how'ever, Dom. Camerariusy having heard that it 
was the young lord, had again crept out from beneath the straw, 
item, Dom* Consul had jumped down from the coach and raa 
towards us, railing at him loudly, and asking him by what power 
and authority be acted thus, seeing that he liimself had hereto- 
fore denounced the ungodly witch ? But the young lord pointed 
with his sword to his people, w ho now came riding out of the 
coj^ioe, about eighteen strong, armed with sabres, pikes, and 
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muskets, and said, “ There is my authority, and I would let you 
feel it on your back if I did not know that you were but a 
stupid ass. Wlien did you hear any testimony from me against 
this virtuous maiden ? You lie in your throat if you say you 
<iid.” And as Dom, Consul stood and straightway forswore 
himself, the young lord, to the astonishment of all, related as 
follows : — That as soon as he heard of the misfortune which liad 
befallen me and my child, he ordered his horse to be saddled 
forthwith, in order to ride to Pudgla to bear witness to our inno- 
cence : this, however, his old father w'ould now'ise suffer, think- 
ing that his nobility would receive a stain if it came to be known 
that his son had conversed with a repute<l witch by night on the 
Streckelberg. He had caused him therefore, as prayers and threats 
were of no avail, to l)e bound hand and foot, and confined in the 
donjon-keep, where till datum an old servant had watched him, 
who refused to let him escape, notwiflistanding he offered him 
any sum of money ; whereupon he fell info the greatest anguish 
and despair at the thought that innocent blood would be shed on 
his account ; but that the all-righteous God had graciously spared 
him this sorrow ; for his Rither had fallen sick from vexation, 
and lay a-bed all this time, and it so hapjiened that this very 
morning about prayer time, the huntsman, in shooting at a wild 
duck in the moat, had by chance sorely wounded his fatlier’s 
favourite dog, called Packan, which had crept howling to his 
father’s bedside, and had died there ; whereujK)n the old man, who 
was weak, was so angered that he was presently seized with a fit 
and gave up the ghost too. Hereupon his people released him, 
and after he had closed his father’s eyes and prayed an “ Our 
Father ” over him, he straightway set out w ith all the people he 
could find in the castle, in order to save the innocent maiden. 
For he testified here himself before all, on the word and honour 
of a knight, nay, more, by his hopes of salvation, that he himself 
was that devil which had appeared to the maiden on the mountain 
in the shape of a hairy giant ; for having heard by common report 
that she oft-times w'ent thither, he greatly desired to know what 
she did there, and that from fear of his hard father he disguised 
himself in a wolPs skin, so that none might know him, and he 
had already spent two nights there, w hen on the third the maiden 
came, and he then saw her dig for amber on the mountain, and 
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that she did not call upon Satan, but recited a Latin carmen aloud 
to herself. This he would have testified at Pudgla, but, from the 
cause aforesaid, he had not been able : moreover, his father had 
laid his cousin, Claus von Nienkerken, who was there on a visit, 
in his bed, and made him bear false witness ; for as Dom. Consul 
had not seen him (I mean the young h)rd) for many a long year, 
seeing he liad studied in foreign parts, his lather thought that he 
might easily be deceived, which accordingly happened. 

When the worthy young lord had stated this before Dom, 
Consul and all the ])eople, which fiockt^l together on hearing 
tliat the young lord was no ghost, 1 felt as though a milestone 
had been taken off my heart ; and seeing that the people (who 
had already piilltMl the constable from under the cart, and 
crowded round liiin, like a swarm of bec*s) cried to me that he 
was dying, but desinnl first to confess stnncwhat to me, I jumped 
from the cart as liglitly as a young bachelor, and called to Dom, 
Consul and the young lord to go with me, seeing that I could 
easily guess what he had on his mind, lie sat upon a stone, 
and the blo^Kl gushed from Ids side like a fountain (now that 
they had drawn oi\t tlm sword) ; ho wldulpenid on seeing me, 
and said that he luid in truth hciarkeruNl behind the door to all 
that old Lizzie liad confessed to me, namely, that she herself, 
together with the Sherifi’, had worked all the witchcraft on man 
and In^ast, to fright(*n my iMK)r child, and force her to play the 
wanton. 'Fhat he had hidden this, seeing that the Sheriff had 
promised Idni a great Howard for so doing ; but that he would 
now confess it frt'ely, since G(m 1 had brought my child her 
innocence t<» light. Wlierefore he besought my cliild and myself 
to forgive him. And when Dom* Cottsul sliook his head, and 
asked whether ho would live and die on the truth of this con- 
fession, he answere<l, “ Yes!” and straightwny fell on his side to 
the earth and gave up the ghost. 

, Meanwhile lime hung heavy with the people on the mountain, 
who had come fi-oni Cast»row, from Zitze, from Gnitze, &c., to 
see my child burnt, and they all came running down the hill in 
long rows like geese, one after the other, to see what had hap- 
pened. And among them was my ploughman, Claus Neels. 
When the w^orthy fellow' saw and heard what had be&llen us, 
he began to weep aloud for joy ; and straightway he too told 
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what he had heard the Sherift' say to old Lizzie in the garden, 
and how he had promised her a pig in the room of her own little 
pig, which she had herself bewitched to death in order to 
bring my child into evil repute. Summa : All that I have noted 
above, and which till datum he had kept to himself for fear of 
the question. Ilereut all the pef>ple marvelled, and gre^itly be- 
wailed her misfortunes ; and many came, among them old Paasch, 
and would have kisstnl my daughter her hands and feet, as also 
mine own, and praised us now as much as tliey had before reviled 
us. But thus it ever is with the people. AV'herefore my deimrted 
father used to say : 

“ The pcople’s*hate is death. 

Their love, a passing hreuth !" 

My dear gossip cciistKl not from fondling my child, holding her 
in his lap, and wiping o\er her like a fatlicr (for J could not 
have wept more m>self than he wept). How heil she luu’self wept 
not, but beggtHi the young loni to send one oi‘ his horsc;men to 
her faithful old maid-M^rvant at Jhidgla, to tell her what had 
befallen us, which he straightway did to ph^ast* her. But the 
worshipful court (for Dorn, CamvKirius and the scrifjtt had now 
plucked up a heart, and luul C(»metl(»wn from the* coach) wius not 
yet satisfitnl, and JJum. Coftsul Ixgan to tell the young lord 
about the bewitched Ijridge, which noiu* other save iny daughter 
could have bewitelu'd. Hereto the y<Ming loid ga\e answer that 
this was indee<l a strange thing, inasmuch as Ids own liorse* had 
also broken a leg tliereon, whereupon h(* had taken the Sheriff 
his horse, which he siiw tied up at tin* mill ; but he did not think 
that this could be laid to the charge of the maid(‘n, but that it 
Ciime about by natuial means, as he had half discovered aIn*ajJy, 
although he had not had time to search the matter thoroughly. 
Wherefore he besought the worshipful court and all the people, 
together with my child luTself, to return back thither, where, 
witli (iod’s help, he w’«)uld clear her from this susj)icioii uImj, 
and prove her jwrftKjt innoetuiee bef(»re tla'in all. 

Th|reunto the worshipful ct)urt agreetl ; and the young lord, 
having given the ShcriH’ his grey charger t<» my ploughman to 
cany' tlic coqwe, w Inch had bwm laid across the horse s neck, 
to Coserow', the young lord got into the cart by us, but did not 
seat hiuLself beside my child, but backward by my dear gossip: 
moreover, be bade one of his owm people drive us instead of 
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the old coachman, and thus we turned back in God his name. 
Cuitoi Benxenzis^ who, with the children, had run in among the 
vetches by the wayside (my defunct Ctutas would not have done 
80, he bad more courage), went on before again with the young 
folks, and by command of his reverence the pastor led the 
Ambrosian Te Deum^ which deeply moved ua all, more espe* 
cially my child, insomuch that her book was wetted with her 
tears, and she at length laid it down and said, at the same time 
giving her hand to the young lord, ‘‘ How can I thank God and 
you for that which you have done for me this day ?” Whereupon 
the young lord answered, saying, 1 have greater cause to thank 
God than yourself, sweet maid, seeing that you have suffered in 
your dungeon unjustly, but I justly, inasmuch as by my thought- 
lessness 1 brought this misery upon you. Believe me that this 
morning when, in my donjon-keep, 1 first heard the sound of the 
dead-bell, I thouglit to have die<I ; and when it tolled for the 
third time, 1 should have gone distraught in my grief, liad not 
tite Almighty Clod at that moment ^en the life of my strange 
father, so tliat your innocent life should be saved by me. Where- 
fore 1 have vowed a new tower, and whatsoe’er beside may be need- 
ful, to the blessed house of God ; for naught more bitter could 
have befallen me on earth than your death, sweet maid, and 
uaught more sweet than your life !” 

But at these wonls my child only wept and sighwi ; and when 
he looked on her, she cast dow'ii her eyes and trembletl, so that 
I straightway perceived that my sorrows were not yet come to an 
end, but tliat another liarrel of tmrs was just tapped for me, and so 
indeeii it w'as. MortH)Vf;r, the ass of a Custos, liaving finished the 
Te Deum before we were come to the bridge, straightway struck 
up the next following hymn, which was a funeral one, beginning, 
“ The body let us now' inter.” (God be praistni that no harm 
has come of it till datum.) My beloved gossip rated him not a 
little, and threatened him that for his stupidity he should not get 
the money for the shoes which he liad }>romised him out of 
the Church-ilues. But ray child comfortetl him, and pijimised 
him a pair of shoes at her own chan^, seeing that peradventure 
a funeral-hymn w^ better for her tliau a song of glailness. 

And when this vexeil the young lord, and he said, “ How now, 
sweet maid, you know not how enough to thank God and me for 
your reecuoi aud yet you speak thus?’* She answered, smiling 
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gadly, that she had only spoken thus to comfort the poor Custas* 
But I straightway saw that she was in earnest, for that she felt 
that although she had escaped one hre, she already burned in 
another. 

Meanwhile we were come to the bridge again, and all the folks 
stood still, and gazed open-mouthed, when tlie young lord jumped 
down from the cart, and after stabbing his horse, which still lay 
kicking on the bridge, went on his knees, and felt here and there 
with his hand. At length he called to the worshipful court 
to draw near, for that he had found out the witchcraft. But 
none save Dom, Consul and a few fellows out of the crowd, 
among whom was old Paasch, would follow him ; iVm, my dear 
gossip and myself, and the young lord, showecl us a lump of 
tallow about the size of a large walnut, which lay on the ground, 
and wherewdth the whole bridge had been smeared, so that it 
looked quite white, but which all the folks in their fright liad 
taken for flour out of the mill ; item^ w ith some other materia^ 
which stunk like fitchock’s dung, but what it was we could not 
find out. Soon after a fellow found another bit of tallow, and 
shewed it to the people ; whereupon 1 cried, “ Aha! none hath 
done this but that ungodly miller’s man, in revenge for the 
stripes which the Sheriff gave him for reviling my child.” 
Whereupon I told what he done, and Uoni. Consul ^ who also 
had heard thereof, straightway sent for the miller. 

lie, however, did as though he knew naught of the matter, 
and only said that his man had left his service about an hour ago. 
But a young lass, the miller’s maid-servant, said that tliat very 
morning, Ix^fore day-break, when she had got up to let out tljo 
cattle, she had seen the man scouring the bridge. But that siie 
had given it no further heed, and liad gone to sleej) for anotlier 
hour ; and she pretendinl to know no more than tlie miller 
wliitlier the rascal w’a.s gone. When the young lord had heard 
this news, he got up into the cart, and In-gan to address the 
fK?opIe. s<‘eking to fiersuade them no longer to believe in witchcraft, 
HOW" that they had seen wliat it really was. When I heard this, 
I was horror-stricken (as was but right) in my conscience, as a 
priest, and I got upon the cart-wheel, and w hispered into his ear, 
for God his sake, to leave this materia^ seeing that if the people 
no longer feared the devil, neither w'oulcl they fear our Lord God*^ 
• Maybe a profound tmtln 
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The deaf young lord forthwith did as I would have him, and 
only asked the people whether they now held my child to be 
perfectly innocent ? and when they had answered, yes I he begged 
them to go quietly home, and to thank God that he bad saved in* 
nooent blood. That he, too, would now return home, and that 
he hoped that none would molest me and my child if he let us 
return to Coserow alone. Hereupon he turned hastily towards 
her, took her hand and said ; “ Farewell, sweet maid, I trust 
that I shall soon clear your honour before the world, but do you 
thank God therefore, not me.** He then did the like to me and 
to my dear gossip, w'hereupon he jumped down from the cart, 
and went and sat beside Dorn. Consul in his coach. The latter 
also spake a few words to the people, and likewise begged my 
child and me to forgpve him (and I must say it to his honour, that 
the tears ran down his checks the while), but he was so hurried 
by the young lord tliat he brake short his discoui;se,.and they 
drove off over the little bridge, without so much as looking back. 
Only Dom, Consul looked round once, and called out to me, that 
in his hurry he had forgotten to tell the executioner that no one 
was to l>e burnwl to*day : I w^as therefore to send the church- 
warden of Uekeritze up the mountain, to sjiy so in his name ; 
the which I did. And the blood-hound was still on the moun- 
tain, albeit he ha<l long since heard what had befallen ; and when 
the l)ai]ifr gave him the orders of the worshii)ful court, he began 
to curse so fearfully that it might have awakened the dead ; 
moreover he pluokcMi oif his cap, and tranipltHi it under foot, so 
that any one might have guessiHl what he felt. 

But to n^turn to ourselves, my child sat as still aiwl as white 
as a pillar of salt, after the young lord luui left her so suddenly 
and so unawares, but she was somew hat comforte<l w hen the old 
maid-senmit came runniiig with her coats tucketl up to her 
knees, and carrying lier slioes and stockings in her liand. We 
heard her afer off, as the mill had stopi>ed, blubbering for joy, 
and she fell at least three times on the bridge, but at last she got 
over saib, and kissed now mine and now my child her liands and 
feet ; begging us only not to turn lier away, but to keep her untO 
her life's end ; the which we promised to do. She had to climb up 
behind where the impudent constable liad sat, seeing that my dear 
gossip would not leave me until I should be back in mine own 
tiuuiie. And aa the youi^ lord his serxwt had got up fa^nd 
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the coach, old Baasch drove us hom^ and all the folks who had 
waited till doftmi, ran beside the cart, praising and pitying as 
much as they had before scorned and reviled us. Scarce, however, 
had we passed through Uekeritze, when we again beard cries of 

Here comes the young lord, here comes the young lord I” so 
that my child started up for joy, and became as red as a rose, 
but some of the folks ran into the buckwheat, by the road, again, 
thinking it was another ghost. It was, however, in truth, the 
young lord who galloped up on a black horse, calling out as he 
drew near us, Notwithstanding the haste I am in, sweet maid, 
1 must return and g^ve you safe conduct home, seeing that 1 
have just heard that the filthy people reviled you by the way, 

, and I know not whether you are yet safe.’* Hereupon he uig^ 
old Feasch to mend his pace, and as his kicking and trampling did 
not even make the horses trot, the young lord struck the saddle 
horse from time to time with the flat of his swoid, so that we 
soon reached the village and the manse. Ilowbeit, when I 
prayed him to dismount awhile, he would not, but excused him* 
self, saying that he must still ride through Uzedom to Anclam, 
but charged old Faasch, who was our bailiff, to watch over my 
child as the apple of his eye, and should anything unusual happen, 
he was straightway to inform the town clerk at Pudgla or Dom. 
Cofmd at Uzedom thereof, and when Faasch had promised to do 
this, he waved his hand to us, and galloped off as fiuit as he 
could. 

But before he got round the comer by Pagel his house, he 
turned back for the third time : and when we wondered thereat 
he said w'e must forgive him, seeing bis thoughts wandered 
to-day. 

That I had formerly told him that I still bad my patent of 
nobility, the which he begged me to lend him for a time. Here- 
upon I answered that 1 must first seek for it, and that he had 
b^ dismount the while. But he would not, and again excused 
himself, saying he had no time. He therefore stayed without 
the door, until I brought him the patent, whereupon he thanked 
me and said, “ Do not wonder hereat, you will soon see what my 
purpose is.” Whereupon he struck his spurs into his homers 
ddes, and did not come back again. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of our next great aonrow, and final Joy* 

And now might we have been at rest, and have thanked God on 
our knees by day and night. For, besides mercifully saving ns 
out of such great tribulation, he turned the hearts of my be- 
loved flock, so that they knew not how to do enough for us. 
Every day they brought us flslt, meat, eggs, sausages, and what- 
soe’er besides they could give me, and which I have since for- 
gotten. Moreover, they, every one of them, came to church the 
next Sunday, great and small (except goodwife Kliene of Zempin, 
who had just got a boy, and still kept her bed), and I preached 
a thanksgiving sermon on Job v. 17, 18, and 19 verses, << Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth ; therefore despise not 
thou the chastening of the Almighty : for he maketh sore, and 
bindeth up ; and his hands make whole. He shall deliver thee 
in six troubles, yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee.’ 
And during my sermon I was ofl-times forced to stop by reason 
of all the weeping, and to let them blow their noses. And 
I might truly have compared myself to Job, after that the Lord 
had mercifully released him from his troubles, had it not been 
for my child, who prepared much fresh grief for me. 

She had wept when the young lord would not dismount, and 
now that he came not again, she grew more uneasy from day to 
day. She sat and read first the Bible, then the hymn-book, 
itentf the history of Dido in Virgiliusy or she climM up the 
mountain to fetch flowers (likewise sought after the vein of 
amber there, but found it not, which shows the cunning mu! 
malice of Satan). I saw this for a while with many sigl», but 
spake not a w ord (for, dear reader, what could I say ?) until it 
grew worse and worse; and as she now recited her carmina 
more tlian ever both at home and abroad, I feared lest the people 
should agidn repute her a witch, and one day I followed her up 
the mountain, Weli-a-day, she sat on the pde which still stood 
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there, but with her &oe turned towards the aea, reciting the 
Vernu where Dido mounts the funeral pile in order to stab 
henelf for love of ^Bneas, 

** At trends et ecBptis immaiiibas effeni Dido 
fitngninfm volTens aeiem, macnltaqne trementei 
Intenbta senss, et pallida moite ftituiA 
Interiora domiu imimpit limixia et altos 
Consoendit fhribunda logos ...*** 

When I saw this, and heard how things really stood with her, 
I was affrighted beyond measure, and cried, Mary, my child, 
what art thou doing ?** She started when she heard my voice, 
but sat still on the pile, and answered, as she covered her face 
with her apron, Father, 1 am burning my heart.” I drew near 
to her and pulled the apron from her fece, saying,/^* Wilt thou then 
again kill me with grief?” whereupon she covered her face with 
her hands, and moaned, ^‘Alas, father, wherefore was I not 
burned here ? My torment w’ould then have endured but for a 
moment, but now it will last as long as I live !” I still did as 
though I had seen naught, and said, Wherefore, dear child, dost 
tliou suffer such torment ?” whereupon she answered, ** I have 
long been ashamed to tell you ; for the young lord, the young 
lord, my fother, do I suffer this torment ! lie no longer thinks 
of me ; and albeit he nved my life he scorns me, or he would 
surely have dismounted and come in awhile ; but we are of far 
too low degree for him 1” Hereupon I indeed began to com- 
fort her and to persuade her to think no more of the young lord, 
but the more I comforted her the worse she grew. Nevertheless 
I saw that she did yet in secret cherish a strong hope by reason 
of the patent of nobility which he had made me give him. 1 
would not take this hope from her, seeing that I felt the same 
myself, and to comfort her I Battered her hopes, whereupon she 
was more quiet for some days, and did not go up the mountain, 

* But flirions Di^ with dark thoughts iiiTolT*d, 

Shook at the mighty mischief she rcaolVd. 

With livid spots distiiigaish'd was her fiuse, 

Bed were bn roUiiig ^es, and discompos'd her pace; 

Ghastly she cased, with pain she drew her breathy 
And natme ulver'd at af^roaching death. 

Then swiftly to the &tal place die pass'd. 

And rnoonts the fhneral pile with fhnons haste. 

Davnaa's VtrgU. ' 
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iito irhidb I had forbidden her. Moreover, she began again 
io teach little Paasch, her god-daughter, out of whom, by the help ' 
of the all-righteous God, Satan was now altogether departed. 
But she still pined, and was as white as a sheet ; and when soon 
after a report came that none in the castle at Mellenthin knew 
what was become of the young lord, and that they thought he 
had been killed, her grief became so great that I had to send my 
ploughman on horseback to Mellenthin to gain tidings of him. 
And she looked at least twenty times out of the door and over 
the paling to watch for his return ; and when she saw him com- 
ing she! ran out to meet him as &r as the comer by Fagels. But, 
blessed God ! he brought us even worse news than we had heard 
before, saying, that the people at the castle had told him that 
their young master had ridden away the self-same day whereon 
he had rescued the maiden. That he had, indeed, returned after 
three days to his Other’s funeral, but had straightway ridden off 
again, and that for five weeks they had heard nothing further of 
him, and knew not whither he was gone, but supposed that some 
wicked ruffians had killed him. 

And now my gnef was greater than ever it had been before ; 
so patient and resigned to the will of God as my child had shown 
herself heretofore, and no martyr could have met her last hour 
stronger in God and Christ, so impatient and despairing was she 
now. She gave up all hope, and took it into her head that in 
these heavy times of war the young lord had been killed by rob- 
bers. Nought availed with her, not even prayer, for when I 
called upon God with her, on my knees, she straightway began 
so grievously to bewail that the Lord had cast her off, and that 
she was condemned to nought save misfortunes in this world ; 
that it pierced through my heart like a knife, and my thoughts for- 
sook me at her words. She lay also at night, and like a crane 
or a swallow so did she chatter ; she did mourn like a dove ; her 
eyes did &il with looking upward,”* because no sleep came upon 
her eye-lids. I called to W from my bed, “ Dear child, wilt 
thou then never cease ? sleep, I pray thee I” and she answered 
<md said, Do you sleep, dearest fitther ; I cannot sleep until 
I sleep the sleep of death. Alas, my &ther ; that I was not 
burned !” But how could I sleep when she could not ? I, indeed. 
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each mor^g, that 1 had slept awhile, in order to content 
her ; but it was not so ; but, like David, all the night made I 
my bed to swim ; I watered my couch with my tears.”* More-, 
over I again fell into heavy unbelief, so that I ndther could nor 
would pray. Nevertheless the Lord “did not deal with me 
after my sins, nor reward me according to mine iniquities. For 
as the heaven is high above the earth, so great was his mercy 
toward” me, miserable sinner If 
For mark what happened on the very next Saturday I Be- 
hold, our old maid-servant came running in at the door quite out 
of breath, saying that a horseman was coming over the Master’s 
Mount, with a tall plume waving on his hat ; and that she be- 
lieved it was the young lord. When my child, who sat upon the 
bench combing her hair, heard this, she gave a shriek of joy, 
which would have moved a stone under the earth, and straight- 
way ran out of the room to look over the paling. She presently 
came running in again, fell upon my neck, and cried without 
ceasing, “ The young lord I the young lord !” whereupon she 
would have run out to meet him, but I forbade her, saying she 
had better first bind up her hair, which she then remembered, and 
laughing, weeping, and praying, all at once, she bound up her long 
hair. And now the young lord came galloping round the comer, 
attired in a green velvet doublet with red silk sleeves, and a gray 
hat with a heron’s feather therein ; summa, gaily dressed as be- 
seems a^wooer. And when we now ran out at the door, he called 
aloud to my child in the Latin, from alar off, “ Qtwmodo stat 
dtdeissima virgo Whereupon she gave answer, saying, “ bene^ 
te cLspecto** He then sprang smiling off his hbrse and gave it 
into the charge of my ploughman, who meanwhile had come up 
together with the maid ; but he was affrighted when he saw 
my child so pale, and taking her hand spake in the vulgar 
tongue, “ My God I what is it ails you, sweet maid ? you look 
more pale than when about to go to the stake.” Whereupon she 
answered, “ I have been at the stake daily since you left us, good 
my lord, without coming into our house, or so much as send- 
ing us tidings of whither you were gone.” v 

This pleased him well, and he said, “ Let us first of all go into 
the chamber, and you shall hear all.” And when he had wiped the 
♦ Ps. 6, t ciii- 10, 11. 
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•W6ftt trim hifi brow^ and sat down on the bench beside my child, 
he iqpake as follows “ That he had straightway promised her 
that he would clear her hcmour before the whole world, and the 
•df-same day whereon he left us he made the yrorshipful court 
draw up an authentic record of all that had taken place, more 
especially the confession of the impudent constable, itm^^ that 
of my ploughboy, Claus Neels ; wherewith he rode throughout 
the same nig^t, as he had promised, to Anclam, and next day to 
Stettin, to our gracious sovereign Duke Bogislaw : who marvelled 
greatly when he heard of the wickedness of his Sheriff, and of 
that which he had done to my child : moreover, he asked whether 
she were the pastor’s daughter who once upon a time had found 
the signet-ring of his Princely Highness Philippus Julius of most 
Christian memory in the castle-gaiden at Wolgast ? and as he did 
not know thereof, the Duke asked, whether she knew Latin? 
And he, the young lord, answered yes, that she knew the Latin 
better than he did himself. His Princely Highness said, Then, 
indeed, it must be the same,” and straightway he put on his spec- 
tacles, and read the cujta himself. Hereupon, and after his 
Princely Highness had read the record of the worshipful court, 
shaking his head the while, the young lord humbly brought his 
Princely Highness to give him an amende honorable for my 
child, item, literas commendatitias for himself to our most gra^ 
cious Emperor at Vienna, to beg for a renewal of my patent of 
nobility, seeing that he was determined to marry none other 
maiden than my daughter so long as he lived. 

When my child heard this, she gave a cry of joy, and fell back 
in a swound with her head against 4he wall. But the young 
lord caught her in his arms, and gave her three kisses (which 1 
could not then deny him, seeing, as I did with joy, how matten 
went), and when she came to herself again, he asked her, whether 
she would not have him, seeing that she had given such a cry at 
his words Whereupon she said, Whether I will not ^ve 
you, my lord ! Alas ! I love you as dearly as my God and my 
Saviour ! You first saved my life, and now you have snatched 
my heart from the stake whereon, without you, it would have 
burned all the days of my life !” Hereupon I wept for joy, when 
he drew her into his lap, and she clasped his neck with h^ little 
hands. 
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They thus sat and toyed *a while, till 4he young lord pgain 
perceived me, and sakl, What say you thereto ; 1 trust it is 
also your will, reveipnd Abraham ?” Now, dear reader, what 
could 1 say, save my hearty good-will ? seeing that 1 wept Rur 
very joy, as did my child, a^ 1 answered, how should it not be 
my wilb, seeing that it was the will of G^d ? But whether the 
worthy, good young lord had likewise considered that he would 
stain his noble name if he took to wife my child, who had been hid)it 
and repute a witch, and had been well nigh bound to the stake. 

Hereupon he said. By no means ; for that he had long since 
prevented this, and he proceeded to tell us how he had done it, 
namely, his Princely Highness had promised him to make ready 
all the scripta which he required, within four days, when he 
hoped to be back fiom his Other’s burial. He therefore rode 
stndghtway back to Mellenthin, and after paying the last honour 
to my lord his fiither, he presently set forth on hb way again, and 
found that hb Princely Highness had kept hb word meanwhile. 
With these scripta he rode to Vienna, and albeit he met with 
many pains, troubles, and dangers by the way (which he would 
relate to us at some other time), he nevertheless reached the city 
safely. There he by chance met with a Jesuit with whom he had 
once upon a time had hb hcamentum for a few days at Prague, 
while he was yet a studiosus, and thb man having heard hb busi- 
ness, bade him be of good cheer, seeing that hb Imperial Majesty 
stood sorely in need of money in these hard times of war, and that 
he, the Jesuit, would manage it all for him. This he really did, 
and hb Imperial Majesty not only renewed my patent of nobility, 
but likewise confirm^ the amende honorahle to my child granted 
by hb Princely Highness the Duke, so that he might now 
maintain the honour of hb betrothed bride against all the world, 
as also hereafter that of hb wife. 

Hereupon he drew forth the acta from hb bosom and put them 
into my hand, saying, ‘‘ And now, reverend Abraham, you must 
also do me a pleasure, to wit, to-morrow morning, when I hope to 
go with my betrothed bride to the Lord’s table, you must publish 
the banns between me and your daughter, and on the day after 
you must marry us. Do not say nay thereto, for my pastor the 
reverend Phili|^»U8 says that this no uncommon custom among 
the nobles in Pomerania, and 1 have already given notice of the 
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weddikig for Monday at mine own cakle, whither we will then 
g0| and where I purpose to bed my bride.” I should have found 
much to say against this request, more especially that in honour 
of the holy Trinity he should suffer himself to be called three 
times in church according to custom, and that he should delay 
awhile the espousals ; but when I perceived that my child would 
gladly have the marriage held right soon, for she sighed and grew 
red as scarlet, I had not the heart to refuse them, but promised all 
they asked. Whereupon I exhorted them both to prayer, and 
when I had laid my hands upon their heads, I thanked ^e Lord 
more deeply than I had ever yet thanked him, so that at last 1 
could no longer speak for tears, seeing that they drowned my 
voice. 

Meanwhile the young lord his coach had driven up to the 
door, filled with chests and coffers : and he said, Now, sweet 
maid, you shall see what I have brought you,” and he bade them 
bring all the things into the room. Dear reader, what fine 
things were there, such as I had never seen in all my life I all 
that women can use was there, especially of clothes, to wit, 
boddices, plaited gowns, long robes, some of them bordered with 
fur, veils, aprons, tfew, the bridal shift with gold fringes, whereon 
the merry lord had laid some six or seven bundles of myrtle to 
make herself a wreath withal. Item^ there was no end to the 
rings, neck-chains, ear-drops, &c., the which I have in part for- 
gotten. Neither did the young lord leave me without a gift, 
seeing he had brought me a new surplice (the enemy had 
robbed me of my old one), also doublets, hosen, and shoes, 
tumma, whatsoever appertains to a man’s attire; wherefore I 
secretly besought the Lord not to punish us again in his sore 
displeasure for such pomps and vanities. When my child beheld 
all these things she was grieved that she could bestow upon him 
nought save her heart alone, and the chain of the Swedish king, 
the which she hung round his neck, and begged him, weeping 
the while, to take it as a bridal gift. This he at length promised 
to do, and likewise to carry it with him into the grave : but that 
my child must first wear it at her wedding, as well as the blue 
fdlken gown, for that this and no other should be her bridal dress, 
and this he made her promise to do. 

4nd now a mmy chance befel with the old maid, the which 
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I will here note. For when the faithful old soul had heard what 
bad taken place, she was beside herself for joy, danced and clapped 
her hands, and at last said to my child, Now to be sure you 
will not weep when the young lord is to lie in your bed,*' whereat 
my child blushed scarlet for shame, and ran out of the room ; 
aud when the young lord would know what she meant therewith 
she told him that he had already once slept in my child her bed 
when he came from GCLtzkow with me, whereupon he bantered 
her all the evening after that she was come back again. More- 
over, he promised the maid that as she had once made my child 
her bed for him, she should make it again, and that on the day 
after to-morrow, shl and the ploughman too should go with us 
to Mellenthin, so that masters and servants should all rejoice 
together after such great distress. 

And seeing that the dear young lord would stop the night 
under my roof, I made him lie in the small closet together with me 
(for I could not know what might happen). He soon slept like 
a top, but no sleep came into my eyes, for very joy, and I prayed 
the livelong blessed night, or thought over my sermon. Only 
near morning I dosed a little ; and when I rose the young lord 
already sat in the next room with my child, who wore the black 
silken gown which he had brought her, and, strange to say, she 
looked fresher than even when the Swedish king came, so that I 
never in all my life saw her look fresher or fidrer. Item^ the 
young lord wore his black doublet, and picked out for her the 
best bits of myrtle for the wreath she was twisting. But when 
she saw me, she straightway laid the wreath beside her on the 
bench, folded her little hands, and said the morning prayer, as 
she was ever wont to do, which humility pleased the young lord 
right well, and he begged her that in ^ture she would ever do 
the like with him, the which she promised. 

SoQn after we went to the blessed church to confession, and 
all the folk stood gaping open-mouthed because the young lord 
led my child on his arm. But they wondered &r more when, 
after the sermon, I first read to them in the vulgar tong^ the 
amende honorable to my child from his Princely Highness, 
together with the confirmation of the same by his Imperial 
Majesty, and after t^t my patent of nobility ; and, lastly, began 
to publish the banns between my child and the yoimg lord 
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Daar fader) there arose a murmur throughout the church like 
thahttosiiigofaswarm of bees* (N.B. These were burnt 
in the fire which broke out in the castle a year ago, as I shall 
herealter rdlate, wherefore I cannot insert them here in origine,) 

Hereupon my dear children went together with much pec^le 
to the Lord's table, and after church nearly all the folks crowded 
round them and wished them joy. Item, old Paasch came to our 
house again that afternoon, and once more besought my daughter's 
forgiveness because that he had unwittingly ofiended her ; that 
he would gladly give her a marriage-gift, but that he now had 
nothing at all; howbeit that his wife should set one of her 
hens in the spring, and he would take the* chickens to her at 
Mellenthin himself. This made us all to laugh, more especially 
the young lord, who at last said : As thou wilt bring me a 
marriage-gift, thou must also be asked to the wedding, wherefore 
thou mayest come to-morrow with the rest.” 

Whereupon my child said : “ And your little Mary, my god- 
child, shall come too, and be my bridemaiden, if my lord allows 
it.” WTiereupon she began to tell the young lord all that had be- 
fidlen the child by the malice of Satan, and how they laid it to 
her charge until such time as the all-righteous God brought her 
innocence to light ; and she begged that since her dear lord had 
commanded her to wear the same garments at her wedding which 
she had worn to salute the Swedish king, and afterwards to go 
to the stake, he would likewise suffer her to take for her bride- 
maiden her little godchild, as indicium secundum of her sorrows. 

And when he had promised her this, she told old Paasch to 
send hither his child to her, that she might fit a new gown upon 
heir which she had cut out for her a week ago, and which the 
maid would finish sewing this very day. This so went to the 
heart of the good old fellow that he began to weep aloud, 
and at last said, she should not do all this for nothing, for 
instead of the one hen his wife should set three for her in the 
spring. 

When he was gone, and the young lord did nought save talk 
with his betrothed bride both in the vulgar and in the Latin 
tongue, I did better — ^namely, went up the mountain to pray, 
wherein, moreover, I followed my child’s example, and clomb 
up upon the pile, tho^ in loneliness to ofier up my whole heart 
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to tlie Lord as an oflfering of thanksgiving, seeing that with this 
sacrifice he is well pleased, as in Ps. li. 19, The sacrifice of 
Gkxi is a troubled spirit ; a broken and contrite heart, O God, 
dialt thou not demise.’’ 

That night the young lord again lay in my room, but next 
morning, when the sun had scarce risen 


Here end these interesting communications, which I do not in* 
tend to dilute with any additions of my own. My readers, more 
especially those of the fair sex, can picture to themselves at 
pleasure the future happiness of this excellent pair. 

All further historical traces of their existence, as well as that 
of the pastor, have disappeared, and nothing remains but a tablet 
fixed in the wall of the Church at Mellenthin, on which the 
incomparable lord, and his yet more incomparable wife, are 
represented. On his faithful breast still hangs the golden chain, 
with the eflSgy of the Swedish King.” They both seem to have 
died within a short time of each other, and to have been buried 
in the same coffin. For in the vault under the church there is 
still a large double coffin, in which, according to tradition, 
lies a chain of gold of incalculable value. Some twenty years 
ago, the owner of Mellenthin, whose unequalled extravagance 
had reduced him to the verge of beggary, attempted to open the 
coffin in order to take out this precious relic, but he was not 
able. It appeared as if some powerful spell held it firmly 
togethtt*; and it has remained unopened down to the present 
time. May it remain so until the last awful day, and may the 
impious hand of avarice or curiosity never desecrate these holy 
ashes of holy beings ! 
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The pedigree of the Protector’s family commences about the 
middle of the eleventh century with Glothyan Lord of Powys, 
who married Morveth the daughter and heiress of Edwyn ap 
Tydwell, Lord of Cardigan ; — a Welsh genealogist no doubt 
would be able to trace the Lords of Cardigan and Powys up to 
Cadwallader and so on to Brennus and Belinus. William ap 
Yevan, the representative of the &mily in the fifteenth century, 

* 1. 'Histoire de Cromwell, d*apr^ les Mdmoires du Temps et les Recueils 
Parlemeutaires.’ Par M. Villemain. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1819. — 2. * Memoirs 
of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and of his Sons Richard and Henry. 
Illustrated by Original Letters, and other Family Papers.* By Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq., a Descendant of the family. With Portraits fh)m Original Pic- 
tures. London. 1 820. 4to. — 3. * Oliver Cromwell and his Times.* By 
Thomas Cromwell. London. 1821.— 4. * Cromwelliana. A Chronolo^G|d 
Detail of Events in which Oliver Cromwell was eng^d from the year 16« 
to his Death 1658 : with a continuation of other l^nsactions to the Re- 
storation.* Westminster. 1810. Folio. 

^e first of these works is in all respects a very good book ; the second, 
which contains much less ori^nal matter than^ we had hoped to find there, 
is the commendable attempt of an old and respectable gentleman to vindicate 
the character of his great ancestor. Mr. Thomas Cromwell, the author of 
the third work, appears not to be a descendant of the family : his book, though 
very inferior to M. Villemain*s, and composed in too ambitious a style, is on 
the whole so fairly written and intended, that we advise the author to ask 
himself whe^er some of his statements are not more conformable to ^ 
preiodioes with which he took up the subject, than to the facts with which 
he became acquainted in pursuing it, — to reconsider the grounds and the 
consistency of some of his opinions — and if a second edition of his book should 
be called tot, to introduce it by a preface somewhat more modest and de- 
cmons. The ftnirth and last article consists of a series of extracts firom the 
Diumalls, and other publications of those times. With these works befisre 
n^ and with the lud of such other materials as the rich memoirs of that 
disastrous am afford, and the industry of later writers has supplied^ (among 
whcun Mr. Noble deserves especial mentimi as one of the most mborious aim 
accurate and usefbl of the pioneer class), we shall endeavour to present a oom- 
pendioos and faithfhl account of Oliver Cromwell's eventfiil lire. 

^ — 
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LITE OF CROMWELL. 


in tibe 8ervio6 iint of Jasper Duke of Bedford, Henrjr tiie 
Seventh’s uncle, afterwards of that king himselL His soH, 
Morgan Williams, married the sister of that Cromwell whose 
name is conspicuous in the histoiy of the Reformation, and who, 
though not irreproachable for his share in the transactions of a 
portentous reign, is on the whole largely entitled to commiam* 
tion and respect. The eldest son of this marriage called himsdf 
Richard Cromwell, alias Williams, and as the former was the 
more popular and distinctive name, the alias^ though long re- 
tained by the &mily in their deeds and wills, was drc^t in ordi- 
nary use. This Richard was one of the six challengers who held 
a tournament in 1540 at Westminster against all comers. 
The justs were proclaimed in France, Flanders, Spain, and Scot- 
land. The challengers entered the held richly accoutred, and 
their horses trapped in white velvet ; the knights and gentlemen 
who rode before them were apparelled in velvet and white sarsnet, 
and their servants were all in white doublets, and hosen cut ait&r 
the Burgonian fashion.”* Sir Richard was knighted on the 
second day, and performed his part in the justs so well that the 
king cried out to him, “ formerly thou wast my Dick, but here- 
after thou shalt be my diamond and then dropping a diamond 
ring from his finger bade him take it, and ever after bear such a one 
in the fore gamb of the demy-lion in his crest. As a further 
proof of the royal favour, he and each of the challengers had a 
house aud an hundred marks annually, to them and their heirs 
for ever, granted out of the property of the Knights of Rhodes, 
the last prior of that religion dying at this time broken-hearted 
for the dissolution of his order. 

Sir Richard Cromwell was one of those persons who were 
enriched by the spoils of the Church. He was appointed one of 
the visitors of the Rdigious Houses, and received for his reward 
90 large a portion of the plunder, that the church lands which he 
had possessed in Huntingdonshire only, were let in Charles the 
Second’s reign for more than £30,000 a year ; and besides these 
he had veiy great estates in the adjoining counties of Cambridge, 
Bedford, Rutland, and Northampton. The donors of esti^ 
to monasteries and churches usually inserted in their deeds of 
gift a solemn imprecation against all persona who should usurp 
[* Stow, by Howes, ed. 1631, p. 579.] 
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ike pvop^sity so bequeathed, or cdnvert it to other purposes thah 
those ibr which it was consecrated. Though this proved no 
defence for the estates which had been piously disposed, it was 
long believed by the people that the property sacrile^ously ob- 
tabied at the dissolution carried a curse with it ; and, in a great 
majority of instances, the facts were such as to strengthen the 
opinion. Without consigning the rapacious courtiers of that age 
to the bottomless pit, “there to be tormented for ever with 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and with Judas Iscariot,” it may 
safely be said that no conscientious man would have taken pro* 
perty clogged with such an entail. 

Henry, the eldest son and heir of Sir Richard, ^vas knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, who esteemed him highly, and honoured him by 
sleeping at his seat, once the nunnery, at Hinchinbrook, on her 
return from visiting Cambridge. He was called the Golden 
Knight for his wealth and for his liberality, which was of a 
splendid kind ; for, dividing his time between Hinchinbrook and 
Ramsey, whenever he returned to the latter place he used to 
throw large suras of money to the poor townsmen. The death 
of his second wife was one of the alleged crimes for which the 
witches of Warboys were accused and executed ; the property 
of these poor wretches, amounting to 40/., was forfeited to Sir 
Henry as lord of the manor, and he gave it to the Corporation of 
Huntingdon on condition that they should procure from Queen’s 
Coll^;e, Cambridge, every year on Lady-Day, a Doctor or 
Bachelor of Divinity to preach in that town against the sin of 
witchcraft. That condition was regularly fulfilled about fifty 
years ago : in what manner it is performed at present we know 
not. Robert, the second son of Sir Henry, was the father of 
Oliver, so named after his uncle, the head of the femily. That 
uncle. Sir Oliver, was a magnificent personage, for whose ex- 
penses even the enormous property which he inherited |>roved 
inadequate. 

Sir Henry left his younger sons estates of about 800/. a year 
each : those to which Robert Cromwell succeeded lay in and near 
the town of Huntingdon, having chiefly or wholly belonged to 
the Augustinian Monastery of 8t. Mary. The house in which 
he resided was either part of the Hospital of St. John, or bu^ 
upon the site and with materials from its ruins. He married 

B 2 






lEHzabetli^ Wil^gm Steward, ihe 

Ikoilfy vJdeh, it Ib aot doubted, wae affled to ihe«oyal bouse of 
Scotland. She was tbe wiklow of a Mr. l^mne, and is supposed 
|0 liave broi^bt him little other fHtune than her jointnicu They 
bed tea children f Oliver was the second, and tbe on^ one of 
three beys who lived to grow up. Mr. Crmwell was fnenahor 
for his owft borough of Huirtingcton in the parliameiit held in tbe 
ZBih of Elisaibeth [1592:^3], and he was in the commiseicni of tbe 
peace. This satisfied all his ambition : but, to provide tor ao 
a ftmily, he entered into a large brewing business ; it was teartkd 
on by servants, and Mrs. Cromwell inspected their eeeoimtSi 
which rendered her better able to conduct the btUiness tor ber^ 
Belf*" after her husband’s death in 1617. Oliver was bom April 
25, 1599« A nonjuror, who afterwards purchased and inhabited 
the house, used, when he showed the room in which the Pro- 
teotor was bom, to observe that the devil was behind tbe door, 
alluding to a figure of Satan in tbe hangings. It is said, on the 
authority of the same person, who was curious in collecting what 
traditions remained concerning so emineDt a man, that Oliver, 
when an infant, was in as much danger from a great monkey as 
Gulliver was at Brobdignag. At his grandtother’s house one of 
these mischievous creatures took him out of the cradle, carried 
him upon the leads of the house, to the dreadtol alarm of the 
tomily (who made beds and blankets ready, in the torlorn hope 


* Mr. O. Gromwell saysi ** all this has been said by Cromwell's enemies, 
Ibr ibe purpose of degrading him ; but no evidence to be relied on is produced 
in support of these assertions. The truth is, nothing oertain is likely to be 
known of his early life, or the pecuniary circumstances of his parents.” 

And,” he adds, ** that, as Cromwell, in a speech to his Pariiament, said he 
was a gentlemsm, neither living in any ooosidQntole h^kt, nor yet in 
nbsoortty, fuoh an account of Um^f is a sufficient confutation of his and hb 
fiunily's narrow cireumstanoes, and their engagements in trade in conse- 
’^mwnoe.” This gentleman very justly observes tW the statement, ** if true, 
nouid not be deemed disoredital^ to fiunily, the youngest hrodiers of the 
best fii^lies in this country eugim^ in trade and thereby raidng themselves 
to fertane and indqiendfincy,” With this feeling ther^is an inomisbteacy in 
teaeato^p fito staieinent as a wrong. Of sock facts no other proof is pesnbie 
than oonttmporary assertions, unoontradieted at the time; tham are sojuume- 
foot that it is dlmost absurd to question them; and what renders the fhet 
highly pidMOi^e is, that Mrs. Cromwell ** lived in a vary handsome, ftugal 
maner, aoMl ’gaveaariiof her dao|^leia tortunesuffioientto many themto 
nsiSQDSxif geaSae! ffinulies;” whirit she could never have done toom her 
Jtowiw alone, bring mUy dOl a year. 

Ct Noble, ed. mz, vob I. p. ] 
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drtohing hiia), aad at kit bmi^ Idm isMy^donn, tw 
iair«d firom cfarowHinf in hii jaaJth hf Mr. JohiMii, 

Cwnnuvgtcin.. 

%Oliyer wm adncnted at the Jren grammar^booi nf 'bitf 

by Dfr. Beard, ^ wiMie severity towards him is said to haivs 
beSa mote than adiat was usual even in that age of harbatans 
Mihenl<<^»eipfiiie. He was a resolute, active boy, fond of engsfg* ** 
iag in hazardous exploits, and more capable of hard stody than 
iBefitied to it. Hk ambition was of a dlffnent kind, and thsit 
peouliar kind discovered itself even in his youth. He is said to 
hare displayed a more than eommon emotion in playing the part 
of Tactua who duds a royal rd}e and aorown, in the old comedy 
of Lingua. The eomedy was certainly performed at the dree* 
school of Huntingdon in his time, and if Oliver played the part, 
tho' soene ia qu^on is one which he must have remembered 
with siog^lar kding, whatever he may have felt in enacting it 

** Wss ever rasa sofertooste os I, 

To break his shins at such a Btambling>blockI 
Boses and bays pack hence ! this Crown and Bobs 
My brows and body circles and invests. 

How gallaatly it fits mel Sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet 
They lie that say complexions cannot change ; 

My Usod *8 ennobled, and 1 am tnrasferra’d 
Unto the sacred temper of a kin^. 

Methlnks I hear my noble parasites 
S^li^ me CeSsar or great Alexander; 

Liduiig ray feet and wondering where I got 
This predouB (mtment How my pace is mended ! 

How prince ly do I speak, how sharp I threaten !— 

PeasimtB, Plf curb yo«r headstrong raipudence, 

And make you tremble when the Uen roars, 

Ye earth-bv^ worms I — 

PotCS win write whole vohxmes of this change.’* f 

He hhuaeff is said cflEeu, iu the hefght of his fortune, to have 

* Hie fietitfspitce to fee Theatre of God’s Judgments k said to bo a pW* 
tndt of dds severe sehoolsnasler.. It represents him with two scbolaeastMid* 
ing behind, a rod in his hand, and As in prasenti proceeding from hkmoalh. 
Tt Dodidey'g Old Hays, ed. ISC5, vot v. p. 114. The first editkm of 
a phy aarttwuoit to Auilie^ Brewer, is dated; fao7^ Thar Crania 
weU]MafiledapartiatUi]^y; weaiotold bySimoB Miller^ a sCatioaar, 
fe a Im ofpoblications impends to Heath’s New Book of Xxiyal Martyrs. 
TM Hfefe wrote fee eurflest prhiaed la£e of Oliver Cromwell, e&dM 

** F!agciliin 4 or fee life and Deatk Birth and Bnrial of OUver Cnninpril 
fee late Usarper.” (I6C3> Miller wnx fee pnblifeer of au efetei d 
*lingaa* in 1657, and may have had his ittlbmiadoa from Meaifc.]' 
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ft g%ftfttic figtire which, wlieti he was ft cpekM^ 
the citrtii^ t)f his bed, and told him he should be jgfreaMi 
{^emoil in the kin^om. Sudh a dream he may vei^ prdbM^ 
have had ; and nothing can be more likely than that he sdi^Ould 
teek to persuade himself it was a prophetic visiou, when ftr^ts 
seemed to place the fulfilment within his reach. But that his 
uncle Steward told him it was traitorous to relate it, and that hS 
was flogged for the relation by Dr. Beard, at his ikthei^s partieu* 
lar desire, are additions to the sfory which are disproved by thmr 
absurdity ; however loyal his parents, and however addicted to 
the use of the rod his master, they would no more have puuiidied 
bun at that time fbr such a fkney, than for dreaming that he was 
to become Grand Turk or Prester John. There is another tale 
concerning his childhood, which, as wdl as all these anecdotes, 
the living historian of the family treats as an absolute falsehood ; 
that being at his uncle’s house at Hinchinbrook, when the royal 
fhmily rested there on their way from Scotland, in 1604, he was 
brought to play with Prince Charles, then Duke of York,* 
quarrelled with him, beat him, and made his nose bleed profusely, 
— ^which was remembered as a bad omen fbr the king when 
Cromwell began to distinguish himself in the civil wars. Mr. 
Noble relates this only as the tradition of the place, adding that 
Hinchinbrook was generally one of the resting-places of the royal 
:&mi]y on the northern road. Such anecdotes relating to such a 
man, even though they may be of doubtful authenticity, are not 
unworthy of preservation. The fiibulous history of every country 
is a part of its history, and ought not to be omitted by later and 
more enlightened historians ; because it has been believed at one 
time, and while it was believed it influenced the imagination, and 
thereby, in some degree, the (pinions and the character of tiiie 
people. Biographic^ &bles, on the other hand, are worthy of 
ftotice, because they show in what manner the celebrity ef the 
personage, in .whose honour or dishonour they have been In- 
vented, has acted upon his countrymen. Moreover, diere is in 
the curiosity which we feel concerning the eeaUest actions of 
remarkable men, an interest akin to that which is attached to the 
source of a great river. There are many q>ri^ in this country 

[* Amons Prince Heniv’s eipensee it a ** psyment of .zxxm^*' fer three 
Hawket bought of Sir OUver Cromweli.”] 
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i& tlnemflebes aod 4n ;^heir aocmipanuM^ than 
^..fainti4mi of the TJbAmet, or the DaBube, or the l^Ue, but 
bow.4^Hor in land and in degree is the feeding which they 
fv^te! 

3«fore Cromwell had quite completed his seventeenth^ year he 
was removed from the school at Huntingdon to Sydney Sussex 
Qolfege, Cambridge.* Though his passion for athletic exercises 
still continued, so much so that he is said to have acquired the 
name of a royster in the university, it appears certain, that the 
abort time which he passed there was not mis-spent, but that he 
made a re^)ectable proficiency in his studies. He had not, how- 
ever, been there more than a year when his lather died, and hk 
mother, to whose care he appears to have been left, removed him 
feom college. It has been affirmed that he was placed at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but that instead of attending to the law he wasted his time 

in a dissolute course of life, and good-fellowship and gaming.” 
His descendant denies this, because his name is not to he found 
in the records of Lincoln’s Inn ; to which sufficient disproof he 
adds, that it is not likely a youth of eighteen or nineteen should 
in those days have been sent to an inn of court.” The unlikeli- 
hood is not apparent; there is no imaginable reason why he 
should have been represented as a student of law if he had never 
been so, and the probability is that he was entered at some other 
of the inns of court. Returning thence to reside upon his pater- 
nal property, he is said to have led a low and boisterous life ; 
and for proof of this, a letter to his cousin, Mrs. St. John, k 
quoted, in which he says, — You know what my manner of life 
^h been. Ob, 1 lived in and loved darkness, and hated the 
light ; I was a chief, the chief of sinners. Thk k true ; I hated 
godliness, yet God had mercy on me.” The present Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell argues that no such meaning k to be inferred from the 
words, but that such it k conceived would be the language of 
my person the present day, who, after professing chrktianity 
in the common loose way in which it is commonly professed, and 
even preserving themselves free feom the commission of all gross 
sins and immoral acts^ should become a convert to fihe stricter 
doctrines and pree^ts of the {Scriptures, as held by those who 


23ra April, 1S16. Noble, i. 254. ed. IW.J 
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oT iotMim l»eKmt»f#^^toie 
0i^w«ll ift zigiits lilt kMr pno^^i Millig^ 
i||ip^<;4fc|ti there <9 a good deal o£ the eeme eanth^ Mr thil 
pmm was t|iai, eant indeed being a coin wldoh aj^yw yawiai 
mnrnt The language ef an eTangelioal pn>jgBsae# eoneesnitig 
^ own sins fuad the sense of his own wtokedness, is no mofe tohe 
taken litexall^ than that of an arnomis nfrnnntfinrwhii rnniplaimr 
of flames and tonnenta / 

, The ooune of Cromwell’s conduct, howorer, at Hue thtiO 
such as to offend hk paternal uncle, 1^ Oliver, and id^matennd 
masy Sic Thomas Steward* The offence given to thimniier is 
said to hasre been by a beastly f^lic, for which the master Of 
Hisnde very properly condemned him to thedisdplineof a horses 
pond. The story, from its very fllthiness, is incredible r Bates, 
however, would not have related it unless he had bdiei^ it, and 
Oliver's practical jests were sometimes dirty as well as oonne. 
The means by which he displeased Sir Thomas are less doabtftd 
aad of a blacker dye : — ^wishing to get possession of his estate,^ he 
represented him as not able to govern it, and petitioiied fmr « 
eovmtssion of lunacy against him, which was revised. Beenuae 
Sir Thoams was reconciled to him afterwards, and uldmaleif 
left 1dm the estate, the present Mr. O. Cromwell deniee the fiust, 
aayingt ^Vthis supposed attempt to derive his naele of his estate 
would have been so atrocious and unpardonable, that the reasmif 
ihte oonckinon must be, that this di^fK)eition in flavour of Crotti^ 
well proves the fidsehood of the story.” A better ground of de^ 
ibnee would have been to maintain that the uncle was not in hk 
aoond seosea, and to allege the bequest, after such provooatkm^ hi 
proof of it* The story k most certainly true; it k estaUkhfld 
by a (^peech of Archbkhop Williams to the king eoBcemhig 
^sqmw^ wherein be says, Your Majesty did him but justme 
iu lefiising hk petition against Sir Thomas Steward of the kleof 
IQy i but he takes them all for hk enemies fliat woidd not let 
hto undo Ids bast foiend.” Mr. O. CromwdI has overlooked 
evideere* ^et iie ia not thoonly moten bfogmplNr who 
hio Bmuglht oeotradlet the ^^ts widoh aw raeenied of 

an anoeator, beewise it k net agreeable to b^eve them. Tte 
pvobnbUHy k,^ that Cromwell, who was not naturally a wfoked 
man, thoii^t hk petition woD gronnded* 
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^ Itiid vi A 

Unit lie kid strength end tesolbtSo^ 4ndti^ to shadt^ 
Ae socm m h9 oeaie of age he ttuMed* SSiadi^^ 
teighter of Sir Jataei Boen^ier, of Felsted, In Essex, a woman 
wlMie irrepro B O h able lifh m%lit haine protocted her from dbfdqn;^ 
aid iMdt, if in the heat of party-spirit any thiu^ were held 
Miefod» She brought him some fb^ne, and, in the year 
he was letmned to King Chaides’s first parliament fr>r the boTbt^ 
of Hoatingdon. There was^ no disaflbction in his frunily either 
to^ the elsareh or, state ; they had indeed enjoyed in a peculiar 
Btamsr boun^ as well as the fiiToar of the crown. Bht 
CromweU was not likely to behoM the measures of the gbv(^» 
mentwhh indidhrenee or complacency; a man so eapable of 
goeetning well perceived the errors which were committed ; add 
the displeasure, ihas reSMnably excited, was heightened by aecf^ 
dmtal and personal oireumstiuices till it became a rooM dfi* 
alfeetion. To this some of his fiimily connexions must have 
eentributed in no slight degree. Hamp^n was his first couSifl i 
and Si. John, who was connected with the Cromwells by his 
fint aEMurriage, married for his second with one who stood in the 
mae degree of near relationship to hhn. They were unquestioti* 
alify two of the ablest men in that disthtguished age ; and Hantp^ 
den, who had sagacity enough to perceive die talents of his kint^ 
man when they were not so^iect^ by others, possessed a great 
iadumice over his mind ; Cromwell ^ IbUowed his advidS WhiM 
lIvHig, and revered his memory when dead.” These eminem metl 
were both deadly enemies at heart to the established church, and 
the parhanicat bias which their conversation was likely to impart 
was increased by his own diiposition, fbr in the early part of his 
lift it is certain that he wasof a ftnatical constHution. He often 
sappesed hhnsdf to be dying, and cidled up his physician at 
seasonable hours in causeless alarm ; and that physician^; aehdtnit 
of hha is, that he was quite a splenetic, and had fimcies about 
the Cross in dm Sown.^f 

Chomweil ante ibr the same borough In dm parliameift df 
m»y and gpokesedeiely and jastlyagiM the pfOmolkm dfDr. 


[* ^ Apnft, leao, In die dnirch of St OiWi^ Cripfl^B>hw ths^ 

chni^mwIiidilfiltooiglmiM. iKwe^L I 23 .j . 

[t I^PhmpyVaiwIok'sMeBMln^ed. nos, p. ass.] ' ^ 
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Mtniyiaaribifi' but ^ oomf^almag at t]ie wHie tma of ^pet»ont 
wto ^piaabhad flat popeiy/’ whiah waa a flat fliMiaod/ to 
hmemtA to efltot Of his opinion upon unpi^udioed and jiudidto 
nfliids. Hiroe yean afterwards he sold soma of hk^eitato Ibr 
l%&Mi ; stocked a grazii^ tom at St Ives, and removed tfcitor 
tom Huntingdon. The bam which he btiih here was atiU 
standing, and bore his name, when Mr. Noble pobiitod to 
Memoirs of the Proteetoral House and the tomer who then 
rented the estate marked his sheep with the kientioal marking 
iiwis which Oliver used, and which had O. 0. upon them^ While 
he' resided here he returned some money which he had formeriy 
won by gaming, and which he conudered it siidfnl to keep* The 
sums were not inconsiderable for that time and for his means, cme 
of them being dOl. and another 1201 The death of £hr Thomas 
Steward placed him in affluence, and, in 1685, he removed to 
to Glebe House, in the city of Ely. He had now a large toaily, 
and took his ibll share in local business as an active count^ 
gentleman, not always as a useful one, for the scheme of draimng 
the fens of Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely, which his father and 
many others of his relations had promoto, was defeated chiefly 
by his composition. There was a popular cry against the measure, 
because the inhabitants enjoyed a customary right of oommoniiig 
and Ashing there; Cromwell therefore became so great a fevourite 
with them for espousing their immediate interest, that he was 
called the Lord of the Fens. It is more likely that he was 
actuated by a desire of ingratiating himself with the people of 
the country on this occasion, than that so to*nghted and able a 
man should not have perceived the great and obvious utility of 
to measure which he resisted. Afterwards, when the act passed 
under the Oommoowealth, he was appointed one of the Com* 
missioned ; and the work proc^eeded with his fevonr when he was 
Frotectcir. 

The sti^ of England, though the country was rapidly im» 
proving, and prosperous beyond all former example, was such as 
mi^t weM trouble every upright and thonghtfel observer. The 
wisest man could not possibiy foresee in what the ccmfflot of cpi* 

G The to ttoon of Nohle't Hemoin vat pablished b 17S4.] 

Nobis, uses.] 
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nmtr whickifaad begim/vag likely ta tanninate: this only was 
that there must inevitably be great evil in the preoess^ 
and that, whatevear extreme prevailed^ the end must needs be one 
whiok no good inait^ or true friend of his eountiy^ could oon- 
template without sorrow. In any (^er age^ Charles I. would have 
bean the best and the most popular of kings. His unambitious 
and oonsdeiitiout spirit would have preserved the kingdom in 
peace ; his private life would have set an example of dignified 
virtue^ such as had rarely been seen in courts ; and his love of 
arts and lettere would have conferred permanent splendour upon 
his age^ and secured £br himself the grateful applause of after 
gpeaerationa. But he succeeded to a crown whose prerogatives 
had been hugely asserted and never defined ; to a scanty revenue, 
and to a popular but expensive war, no ways honourable to the 
nation either in its cause or conduct. The history of his reign 
thus fiu* had been a series of errors and faults on all sides, so that 
an impartial observer would have found it difiScult to satisfy 
himself whether the £[ing and his ministers or the Parliaments 
were the most reprehensible; or which party had given the 
greatest provocation, and thereby afforded most excuse for the 
conduct of the other. Unable to govern with a parliament, and 
impatient of being governed by one, Charles bad tried the peril- 
ous experiment of governing without one. There can be no 
doubt that the liberties of Great Britain must have been de- 
stroyed if that experiment had been successful ; and successful 
in all human probability it would have been, if a spirit of re- 
ligious discord had not possessed the nation. For though the 
system of Charles’s administration was arbitrary, and therefore 
tyrannical, the revenue which he raised by extraordinary means 
was not greater than what would cheerfuUy have been granted 
him in the ordinary and just course of government ; it was 
frugally administered, and applied in a manner suitable to the 
interest and honour of the kingdom, which, for twelve years, in 
the words of Lord Clarendon, ei\joyed the greatest calm and 
the fullest measure of fielicity that any people in any age, for so 
long time together^ have been bleii^ed with, to the wonder and 
envy of all the other parts of Christendom.” Foreign and do- 
mestic trade flourish^ and increased ; towns grew, not, with a 
forced and unhealthy growth, occasioned by the uanatural 
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syitem, bitt m pnipMion to tilO 
glowing Mustry and weal^ of oountfy. Dt^limd mm 
mctad abioad and prosperoui at borne f it even ooq ua d aa If tiw 
p^iieal condition of the idaod bad imdeurgone a benefiislal chaMge^ 
lofT the vj^itadonaof pestilence were abating, which had beew ed 
frequent in the preceding reigiu But a severer judgment wal 
impending over a headstrong gmieration, insen^k of the* bleia» 
ings with which they were favoured, and nnigrateftii for thena* 

While this long <^m endured, the most sagacdooa politieiaMis 
were so far from perceiving any indications of the ototm whkdl 
th^ were to direct^ that, believing the country was docnned and 
resigned to the loss of its liberties, they resolved upon leaving it, 
and transportiiig themselves, in voluntary exile, to a land of Bm* 
dom. Lord Brooke, Lord Say and Sek and his sons, Pym, awl 
other distinguished men of the same sentiments, were about to 
remove to a settlement in New England, whene the name of Say<< 
brooke, in honour of the two noble leaders, had alreacfy been givew 
to a township in which they were expected. Eight venels wiSU 
emignants on board were ready to sail front the Thames, when 
the King by an order of council forbade (beir departure, and 
compelled the intended passengers to come on shore, iktaUy fbv 
himself ; for among those passengers Haslerigge and Hampden, 
and Cromwell, with all his fimily, had actually embarked. There 
are few facts in history which have so much the appeamnee of 
&tality as this. 

Charles and his ministers feared that so soany discontented and 
stirring spirits would be perilous in a colony which, being de^ 
oidedly hostile to the Church of England, might easily be alienated 
fpom the state. They saw clearly the remote danger, but tiiey 
were blind to the nearer and greater evil ; and in that error they 
itopt the Issoe which the peccant humoam had opened for thoM** 
sdves. Cromwell return^ to Ely, and there continued to lead a 
respeetabk and pkus life. A ktter which he wrote at this tbne 
to Mie. St John (already mentioned) has been preserved if ilk 
better expressed than most of his coiiqpeeitioiiB, and kreBmrkalde 
not merely fenr its characteristic language, but for a passage whi^ 
may perhaps be thought to imply the hope, if not the estpeefasku, 
of making hinmelf in dedmee of luo r^gkas eeadu 

ments* ** Dear Ckusin/’hemys, ^<1 thankIbnyaeluiowMgeyour 
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loi^e in your kind muembiunoe me nfou this oppoitun%* 
AlaHi you do too highly pruee my lines, and my eompany ! I 
mgy ,be oshMned to own your espresstons, coaa^ering how un* 
profitable 1 am and the mean iaiproveinent of my talent. Yet to 
honomr my God by declariug what he hath done for my soul, in 
this I am confident, and X will be so. Truly then ibis I find, 
that He giveth springs in a dry and barren wilderness, where no 
water is. 1 li^e (you know where) in Mesheck, which they say 
signifies prolonging ; in Kedar, which signifieth blackness : yet 
the Lord forsaketh me not. Though He do prcdong, yet He 
will, 1 trust, bring me to his tabernacle, to his resting place. 
My soul is with the eongregation of the first born : my body 
rests in hope ; and if here I may honour my God^ either by 
d^ing or suffering^ J shall be more glad. Truly no poor creature 
hath more cause to put forth himself in the cause of his Ood 
than I. I have had plentiful wages before hand, and I am sure 
I shall never earn the least mite. The Lord accept me in his 
Son, and give me to walk in the light, and give us to walk in 
the light, as he is in the light : He it is that enlighteneth our 
blackness, our daikness. I dare not say he hideth Ids face frofh 
me; he giveth me to see ligiit in his light. One beam in a 
dmrk place hath exceeding much refreshment in it ; blessed be 
his name for shining upon so dark a heart as mine !” 

This readiness to do and to suffer in a righteous cause might 
have been confined to the ignoble theatre of a Bishop’s court, if 
a wider field had not soon been opened for puritanical ambition. 
Cromwell had usually attended the church-service, joining pro- 
bably, like Baxter, in the common prayer, with as hearty fer- 
vMity, as afterwards he did with other prayers As long as 
I had no prejudice against it,” says that good man, I had no 
stop in my devotions from any of its imperfections.” But even 
belbre he left; Huntingdon his house had been a retreat for those 
non-conforming preachers who had provoked the law; and a 
building behind it is shown, which he* is said to have erected for 
their use, and in which, according to the same tradition, he some- 
times edified them by a discourse himself. It is certain that he 
pot himself forward in their cause so as to be looked upon as the 
head of their party in that country ; and Williams, who was then 
Bishop of Li^ln^ and whom be often troubled on such occa- 
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Bays that he was a common spokesman R>r sactaries, atid 
maintained their part with stubbornness. Whatever part indeed 
Chnnwell took up would be well maintained, and the time was 
now approaching when he was to take a conspicuous one. 

A rebellion broke out in Scotland, where no disafibction had 
been suspected. By prudent measures it might easily have been 
averted, by vigorous ones it might easily have been crushed ; and 
both were wanting. The King raised an army which, by the 
management of designing persons, and the mismanagement of 
others, was rendered useless. A treaty was made by which 
nothing was concluded ; all the savings of the preceding yean^ 
were wasted in this disgraceful expedition ; and Charles, who had 
so long governed without a parliament, was now compelled to 
call one, for the purpose of obtaining supplies. The majority of 
that parliament consisted of men who knew their duty to their 
king and country, and, in asserting the constitutional liberties 
of the people, would have sacredly preserved the rights of the 
crown, wherein those liberties have their surest safeguard. 
There were however some persons, of great ability, who were 
determined upon effecting some change both in the ecclesiastic 
and civil institutions of the land, not having acknowledged to 
others, nor perhaps to themselves, how far they were willing that 
that change should extend. The state of their mind was well 
expressed by Cromwell, who, when Sir Thomas Chichley and 
Sir I*hilip Warwick asked him with what concessions he would 
be satisfied, honestly replied, “ I can tell you. Sirs, what I would 
not have, though I cannot tell what I would.” This parliament 
was hastily dissolved by the counsel of Sir Henry Vane the 
elder, and Herbert the solicitor-general : the latter acted with 
no worse motives than peevishness and mortified pride; the 
former appears to have intended the mischief which ensued. ^ The 
discontented party did not conceal tlieir joy at an event which 
made all good men moumtul. Crom well’s cousin St. John, 
whose dark and treacherous spirit at all other times clouded his 
countenance, met Mr. Hyde with a smiling and cheerful aspect, 
and seeing him melancholy, “ as in truth he was from his heart,” 
asked what troubled him. The same, he replied, which troubled 
most good men, that in such a time of confusion, so wise a par«> 
liament, which alone could have found remedy for it, «was so 
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HBseeiODiibly digmifisad* But St. John warmly made answer, that 
^ wag well : and that it must be worse before it was better : and 
that this parliament could never have done what was necessary 
to be done — as indeed,” says Hyde, “ it would not what he 
and his friends thought necessary.” Cromwell was one of those 
friends ; he had been returned to this parliament for the town of 
Cambridge^ and was returned for the same seat to the next — the 
&inous and infamous Long Parliament, which Cluurles found it 
necessary to call in six months after the dissolution. 

Cromweirs appearance in this assembly is happily ({escribed by 
Sir Philip Warwick. The first time,” he says, that ever I 
took notice of him, was in the very beginning of the parliament 
held in November, 1640,* when 1 vainly thought myself a courtly 
young gentleman, for we (K)urtiers valued ourselves much upon 
our good clothes. 1 came one morning into the house well clad, 
and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom 1 knew not, very 
ordinarily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed 
to have been made by an ill country tailor. His linen was 
plain, and not very clean ; and I rememl>er a speck or two of 
bl(X)d upon his little band, which was not much larger than Ms 
collar : his hat w as without a liat-band ; his stature was of a good 
size ; his sword stuck close to his side, his countenance swoln and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his eloquence full of 
fervour.” | But it was more by heat and earnestness than by 
eloquence that Cromwell made himself noticed at this time. 
One of the first occasions upon which he spoke in this parliament 
was in a committee, in opposition to Lord Kimbolton, upon the 
Bari of Manchester’s inclosure business. He behaved intern - 
perately, “ ordering the witnesses and petitioners in the method 
of prcMseeding, and seconding, and enlarging upon what they 
said with great passion.” J When the chairman endeavoured to 
preserve order, by speaking with authority, Cromwell accused 
him of being partial and discountenancing the witnesses ; and 
when, says Lord Clarendon, who was himself the chairman, Lord 
Kimbolton, upon any mention of matter of fact, or the pro- 

[* He sat in this Parliament — commonly known as the Long Parliament-^ 
for the town of Cambridge. His fellow-member was John Lawry, Esq.^ 

ft Sir Philip WanriS’s Memoirs, ed. 1702, p. 247.J 

1 % Lord Clarend<m’a i^e of hixns^ ed. 1827, vol. i. p. 89.] 
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e00()iiig before mi at the ijielofure, desired to be beards and with 
gieat modesty related what had been done, or explained what 
bad been said, Mr. Cromwell did answer and i^ly upon him with 
so much indecency and rudeness, and in language so contrary 
and offensive, that ev^ man would have thought, that as their 
natures and their manners were as opposite as it is possible, so 
their interest could neviO* have been the same. In the end his 
whole carriage was so tempestuous, and his behaviour so insolent, 
that the chairman found himself obliged to reprehend him, and 
to tall him if he proceeded in the same manner, he would pre- 
sently adjourn the committee, and the next morning complain to 
the house of him.”* 

CromwelFs name does not appear in the proceedings against 
liord Strafford. That he bore his part, however, may be pre- 
sumed not only from the whole tenour of his after-conduct, but 
because his cousin St. John was one of the foremost agents in 
that most iniquitous transaction, one of the deadly sins of the 
Long Parliament. When the question of the Remonstrance, 
much against the will of the violent party, was deferred till the 
morrow, that there might be time for debating it, Cromwell 
asked Lord Falkland why he would have it put off, for that day 
would quickly have determined it ? Lord Falkland answered 
there would not have been time enough, for sure it would take 
some debate ; and Cromwell replied, a very sorry one ; for he, 
and those with whom he acted, supposed there would be little 
opposition. It was so well opposed that the debate continued 
i^m nine in the morning till midnight ; a thing at that time 
wholly unprecedented. As they went out of the house, Lord 
Falkland asked him, whether there had been a debate? to which 
Cromwell replied, he would take his word another time, and 
whispered hiin in the ear, that if the Remonstrance had been 
rejected, he would have sold all he Imd the next morning, and 
never have seen Rngland more ; and he knew there were many 
other honest men of the same resolution. So near, says Clarendon, 
was the poor kingdom at that time to its deliverance.f 

[* Which he never forgave ; and took all occasions afterwards to pursue 
him with the utmost malice and revenge to his death. Clar. Life, ed. 1827, 
vol. i. p. 90j 

ft Clar. Hist. ed. 1826, vol. ii. p. 44. Lord Say and Lord Brooke were 
the promoters of this intended emigration, and, as is well known, Hampden 
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That memorable Remonstrance, which must have been intended 
hj those who framed it to prepare the way for the evils which 
ensued, was carried [14 Nov. 1641] by a majority of nine, when 
not half the members of the house were present : the promoters of 
the measures were so active, that not a man of their party was 
wanting, and at the last they carried it by the hour of the night, 
which drove away more old and infirm opposers than would ^ve 
sufficed to turn the scale. Whitelock says, the sitting up all 
night caused many through weakness or weariness to leave the 
house, and Sir B. R. (Sir Benjamin Rudyard) to compare it to 
the verdict of a starved jury.” • What Clarendon observes upon 
this occasion is worthy of especial notice. 1 know not how 
those men liave already answered it to their own consciences ; or 
how they will answer it to Him who can discern their con- 
sciences; who liaving assumed their countiy's trust, and, it may 
be, with great earnestness laboured to procure tliat trust, by their 
supine laziness, negligence, and absence, were the first inlets to 
those inundations ; and so contributed to those licences which 
liave overwhelmed us. For by this means a handful of men, 
much inferior in the beginning, in number and interest, came to 
give laws to the major part : and, to show that three diligent 
persons are really a greater and more sigpiificant number than 
ten unconcerned, they, by plurality of voices in the end, con- 
verted or reduced the whole body to their opinions. It is true, 
men of activity and faction, in any design, have many advantages, 
that a composed and settled council, though industrious enough, 
usually have not ; and some that gallant men cannot give them- 
selves leave to entertain : for besides their thorough considering 
and forming tlieir counsels before they execute them, they con- 
tract a habit of ill-nature and disingenuity necessary to their 
afi^rs, and the temper of those upon whom th^ are to work, 
that liberal-minded men would not persuade themselves to enter- 
tain, even for the prevention of all the mischief tlie others intend. 
And whosoever observes the ill arts by which these men use to 

and his cousin Cromwell, and Haselrigge, had actually embarked for the 
new colony of Saybrooke, when an order of council, re-straining all niters 
and owners of ships from setting forth any vessel without special licence 
was enforced against them. Nescia mem hominum fati sortisque futtaree , — 
Southey, Qmr. Rev., No. xciv., p. 478.] 

[♦ Whitelock, p. 51, ed. 1732.] 
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prevail upon the people in general ; their absurd, ridiculous 
lying, to win the affections, and corrupt the understandings of 
the weak; and the bold scandals to confirm the wilful; the 
boundless promises th^ presented to the ambitious ; and their 
gross, abject flatteries and applications to the vulgar-spirited, 
would hardly give himself leave to use those weapons for the 
preservation of the three kingdoms.”* 

By such means a civil war was brought on ; by such weapons 
the civil and religious establishments of the kingdom were for a 
season overthrown. The wisest of men has said, “ the thing which 
hath been, it is that which shall be and the same means will 
produce a recurrence of the same evils unless right-minded men 
learn wisdom from the past. There is no historian, ancient or 
modem, with whose writings it so much behoves an Englishman 
to be thoroughly conversant, as Lord Clarendon. 

One day when Cromwell had spoken warmly in the house. Lord 
Digby asked Hampden who he was ; and Hampden is said to have 
replied, ‘‘ That sloven whom you see before you, hath no orna- 
ment in his speech ; that sloven, I say, if we should ever come 
to a breach with the king (which God forbid !) in such a case, I 
say, that sloven will be the greatest man in England.” Baxter 
has said of Hampden, that he was a man whom “friends and 
enemies acknowledged to be the most eminent for pmdence, piety, 
and pfaceable councils.” That he was a man of consummate 
abilities is certain ; that he was eminently pious may be believed, 
the darkest political intrigues being perfectly compatible with the 
eminent piety of that age ; but no man even in that age had less 
pretension to be praised for his peaceable councils. Had Hamp- 
den died soon after the meeting of the long Parliament, when he 
possessed more power to do good or hurt than any person of his 
rank liad ever possesseti before him, he would have left a charac^ 
ter unimpeached and unimpeachable, and have deservedly held 
in the hearts of all good and wdse men that place which he holds 
now with those only who know him by name alone, or who avow 
their attachment to the cause for which he bled in the field, 
without being more explicit than is convenient concerning the 
nature of that cause. His noble stand against an illegal exertion 
of the prerogative would have entitled him to the everlasting 
[♦ Cltr. Hist, vol. ii. p. 57, ed. 1826.] 
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gratitude of country ; and if he could have been contented 
with defining that prerogative, limiting it within just bounds, 
redressing the existing g^evances, and giving the constitution 
that character which it obtained after the Revolution, he would 
have left a memorable name. And this was in his power. 

What his views were can only be inferred from the course of 
his conduct ; for he was cut off* before the time arrived for openly 
declaring them. The probable inference is that, like Ireton, 
Algernon Sidney, and Ludlow, he was a stern republican. Having 
read of no constitution so happily balanced as that which this 
country has enjoyed since the Revolution, and seeing nothing like 
it in our previous history, he may liave believed such a balance 
of power to be unattainable, and therefore have resolved upon 
endeavouring to introduce a simpler and severer form. On the 
supposition that the alternative was an absolute monarchy (such 
as, till his time, the sovereign of this kingdom had claimed, and 
the parliaments htwl acknowle<lged) or a commonwealth, he may 
have properly and uprightly preferred that polity under which 
the most security had been enjoyed, the grtiatest talents had been 
called forth, and the most splendid exploits had been achieved. 
But if, upon this fair ground, they who reasoned thus may be 
justified in wishing for the end at which they aimed, nothing can 
justify the means by which it was pursued ; and in those means 
no man was more deeply implicated than Hampden. Tlie Catho- 
lics never more boldly avowed the principle, that any means are 
lawful for compassing a necessary end, than the puritans acted 
upon it : even good men of feeble understandings or weak cha- 
racters, were too easily inveigled into that conclusion ; whereas, 
as their great contemporary historian has justly observed, “ the 
true logic is, that the thing desired is not necessary, if the ways 
are unlawful which are proposed to bring it to pass.” 

One set of men were bent upon pulling down Episcopacy, 
though it should occasion as bloody a war as any with which 
England had ever been afflicted. There were others who knew 
these men to be knaves, but were willing to act in concert with 
them, for the purpose of destroying the Monarchy, meaning, 
when that object should have been effected, to deal with them as 

[* He was mortally wounded in a skirmish on Chalgrove Field, 18th June, 
1643.] 
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thej iiad dealt with othm. From the hour of Strafford? a armt 
they felt their strength, and saw that, by the means which they 
were prepared to use, success was certain. Hk arrest had been 
earned with an oTerwhelming power, because the great majority 
of members dreaded the influence of a minister so resolute, so 
aWe, and so arbitrary ; and therefore with the best intentions 
voted for it by acclamation. But when that illustrious victim was 
to be destroyed by measures more flagrantly illegal, and more 
t3rrannical, than the worst actions of which he stood accused^ they 
who had taken upon themselves to raise and to direct the storm 
well knew that the co-operation of no upright man could be 
expected. But they knew also where to look for other allies, and 
how to force most even of those who abhorred their purpose, to 
act in subservience to it. 

Craft, go thoa forth I 

Fear, make it safe for no man to be just t 

Wronff, be thou clothed in power's comelbess ! 

Keep down the best, and let the worst have power ! 

They proceeded upon a deliberate system of deceit and intimi- 
dation. Free licence was given to a libellous press ; the pulpits 
were manned with seditious preachers : they got the management 
of the city into their hands, by ousting from the common council 
the grave and substantial citizens, of whom till then it had been 
composed, and filling their places with men for whom factious 
activity was deemed sufficient qualification ; and by choosing a 
demagogue Lord Mayor, who was ready for any act of rebellion 
and treason. How easily the populace were to be duped they 
well understood, and how justly characterized by a dramatist of 
their own age, — 

Good silly people ; souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble. One eye is 
Put out with zeal, die other with inoranoe ; 

And yet they think they 're eagles T 

They understood also how to act upon the moral weakness of 
those who were not likely to be deceived. They called the phyiM- 
cal force of the city to their aid ; and under fear of the mob, 
senators shrunk from their duty, when they ought rather to have 
laid down their lives in discharging it. The bishops were wanting 
to themselves and their Order and their King, when, under the 
influence of fear, they abandoned their right of voting upon the 
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aMuoderof StfiJbrd : and the lords, whea a mob was at the door, 
and Mr. Hollis (who afterwards sat in judgment upon some of his 
colleagues) desired, in compliance with the demand of that mob, 
to know names of those who were opposed to the wishes of 
the Commons, passed, under that intimidation, a bill which they 
had twice before rejected. The moderate part of the members 
in that assembly might have out- voted the promoters of rebellimi, 
four to one ; but, in fear of their lives, they eitlier left the house 
or acquiesced in motions which they abhorred. The condition of 
the House of Commons was worse ; because there the men of 
worst intentions were also the men of greatest ability, and the 
number of the weak and wilful,*’ says Clarendon, who naturally 
were to be guided by them, always made up a major part : so 
that from the beginning they were always able to cary whatso- 
ever they set their hearts visibly upon ; at least to discredit or 
disgrace any particular man, against whom they thought necessary 
to proceed, albeit of the most unblemished reputation, and upon 
the most frivolous suggestions.” They waged war in parliament, 
as Cromwell did afterwards in Ireland, upon the principle of 
destroying all who opposed them, and the success was the same. 
At the most important debates there was seldom a fifth part of 
the members present, and often not more than twelve or thirteen 
in the House of Lords. 

It is especially worthy of notice that the very faults for which 
the King’s government was most severely reproached, were com- 
mitted by the Parliament in a far greater degree, and with every 
possible aggravation. One of the accusations against Charles 
was that he suffered himself to be guided by clerical counsellors ; 
and the argument upon which they chiefly insisted in support of 
the bill for taking away the bishops’ votes in parliament was 
that their intermeddling with temporal affairs was inconsistent 
writh, and destructive to, the exercise of their spiritual function 
whilst their reformation,” it has been truly observed, both in 
Scotland and this kingdom, was driven on by no men so much as 
those of their clergy, who were their instruments ; as without 
doubt the Archbishop of Canterbury had never so great an in* 
fluenoe upon the councils at court as Dr. Burgess and Mr. Mamhal 
had upon the Houses ; neither did all the bishbps of Scotland 
together meddle so much in temporal aflairs as Mr. Hendsfson 
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ImmI done.” The breaches of privilege which Charles Md com- 
mitted were represented by them as destructive to the freedom of 
parliament ; and yet their conduct, both to the King and to the 
House of Peers, was an absolute rooting up of all privileges.. One 
of the most unpopular acts of the King had been the levying of 
ship-money without the consent of the parliament ; an impost 
then only of doubtful legality, yet equally levied, excdlently 
applied, and so light in itself that the payment which Hampden 
honourably disputed was only twenty shillings upon an estate of 
^00/. a year. The parliament did not scruple, without con- 
sent of the King, to demand the twentieth part of every man’s 
property in London, or so much as their seditious mayor and 
three other persons as seditious as himself might please to call a 
twentieth, to be levied by distress if the parties refused payment ; 
and if the distress did not cover the assessment, then the defaulter 
was to be imprisoned where and as long as a Committee of the 
House of Commons should think proper, and his family was no 
longer to remain in London, or the suburbs, or the adjoining 
counties. With an impudence of slander which would be in- 
credible, if anything were too bad to be believed of thoroughly 
l&ctious men which will serve their purposes, they accused the 
King of exciting the massacre in Ireland, and fomenting the re- 
bellion there ; and they themselves employed the money and the 
means which were prepared for quelling that rebellion, in carry- 
ing on a war against the King at home. 

The King more than once in his declarations reminded them 
of a speech of Pym’s, which they had heard deservedly applauded 
when it was directed against his measures ; but which now bore 
against their own with greater force. The law,” said that 
powerful speaker, “ is that which puts a difference betwixt good 
and evil, just and unjust ; if you take away the law, all things 
will be in a confusion ; every man will become a law unto him- 
self, which, in the depraved condition of human nature, must 
needs produce many great enormities. Lust will become a law, 
and envy will become a law, covetousness and ambition will be- 
come laws, and what dictates, what decisions such laws will pro- 
duce, may easily be discerned : — ^it may indeed by sad instances 
over the whole kingdom.” And then the King set before them 
a picture of their own conduct, so ably and so truly drawn, that, 
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if itoeti were governed by their reason and not by their passions, 
that excellent paper alone would have given him the victory over 
all his enemies. In another declaration the King said ** whoso<^ 
ever harboured the least thought in his breast of ruining or vio- 
lating the public liberty, or religion of the kingdom, let him be 
accursed ; and he should be no counsellor of his that would not 
say Amen.” That which he charged the leaders of parliament 
with, “ was invading the public liberty ; and his presumption 
might be very strong and vehement, that though they had no 
mind to be slaves, they were not unwilling to be tyrants. What 
is tyranny,” said he, “ but to admit no rules to govern by, but 
their own wills ? And they knew the misery of Athens was at 
the highest, when it suffered under the Thirty lyrants.” Hobbes, 
whose resolute way of thinking was more in accord with the 
temper of Cromweirs government than of the King’s, speaks with 
contempt of these declarations ; but if Charles had l)een served, 
or known how to serve himself, as ably with the sword as with 
the pen, the struggle would soon have been decided in his favour. 
What has been said of the son,* that he never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one, might more truly be said of the father : 
in him, however, it proceeded from what, in other times and 
other circumstances, would have been a virtue. In speaking, he 
expressed his own judgment ; in acting, he yielded to that of 
others, and was ruined by want of confidence in himself, and by 
the fear of doing wrong. 

Clarendon, who writes always with the feelings of a Christian, 
as well as the wisdom of a statesman, has some remarks upon the 
conduct of the parliament, drawn up with his characteristic can- 
Mour. “ A man shall not unprofitably spend his contemplation, 
that, upon this occasion, considers the method of (iod’s justice 
(a method terribly remarkable in many passages, and upon many 
persons, which we shall be compelled to remember in this dis- 
course), that the same principles, and the same application of 
those principles, should be us^ to the wresting all sovereign 
power from the Crown, which the Crown had a little before made 
use of for the extending its authority and power beyond its 
bounds, to the prejudice of the just rights of the subject. A 
supposed necessity was then thought ground enough to create a 
[♦ By Wflmot Lord Rochester.] 
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wd a bare averment of that neceMity, to beget a f^iaetke 
tokapoee what tax they thought convenient upon the subject, by 
wiils of ghip-money never before known ; and a supposed 
necessity now, and a bare averment of that necessity, is as con- 
fidently, and more fatally, concluded a good ground, to exclude 
the Crown from the use of any power, by an ordinance never 
befoie heard of ; and the same maxim of salus populi suprema 
lex, which had been used to the infringing the liberty of the one, 
made use of for the destroying the rights of the other." Be- 
fiections of this kind must often have arisen in the mind of 
Charles himself. When, in his father’s life-time, taking part in 
Buckingham’s animosities, he promoted the impeachment of the 
Earls of Bristol and Middlesex, James said to him, with a fore- 
sight which has almost a prophetic character, that he would live 
to have his belly full of parliamentary impeachments. ♦ But he 
was always more sinned against than sinning : the most unjusti- 
fiable of his measures proceeded from a mistaken judgment, not 
an evil intention ; the most unpopular of them, and that which 
gave the greatest advantage to his enemies (the accusation of 
the six members), plainly arose from a perfect confidence in his 
own rectitude, and the goodness of his cause. 

The melancholy warning which James gave his son proved the 
sagacity of that king, whose talents it has been too much the 
custom to decry. There is an expression of Laud’s which bears 
with it even more of a prophetic appearance, from the accidental 
turn of the sentence. “ At this time, the parliament tendered 
two, and but two bills to the King to sign : this to cut off Straf- 
ford’s heed was one ; and the other was that this parliament 
should neither be dissolved nor adjourned, but by the consent of 
both houses : in which, what he cut off from himself, time will 
better shew than I eon, Glod bless the King and his royal 
issue !" Charles’s feelings upon that fatal bill which perpetuated 
the parliament, and thereby in fitct transferred the sovereignty to 
it, are well stated in the Ecicmv BaotXucf^-f By this act of the 

r CUr. Hist, ed. 1826, vol. i.,p. 41.] 

The autfae&tidty of this Book has been attacked and defended tnch 
cogent argomenta toA strong aisertioDS, that as fkr as relates to eztenil 
nroofkperhapt there is soareely any other question in bibliography so donbt- 
toL Tne internal evidence is wholly in iti fitvoor. Had it been the work 
of Oanden, or of any peraon writing to aapport the royal canse, a higher tone 
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higliert confidence, 1 hoped for ever to shut out and lock thedoor 
upon all present jealousies and future mistakes : 1 confess 1 did 
not thereby intend to shut myself out of doors, as some men have 
now requited me. A continual parliament, 1 thought, would 
but ke^ the commonweal in tune, by preserving laws in their 
due execution and vigour, wherein my interest lies more than 
any man’s, since by those laws my rights as a king would be pre* 
served, no less than my subjects ; which is all 1 desired. More 
than the law gives me 1 would not have, and less the meanest 
subject should not. 1 cannot say properly that I repent of that 
act, since 1 have no reflections upon it as a sin of my will, though 
an error of too cliaritable a judgment.” 

Charles appealed to that act with great force as a proof that 
he had no intention of recurring to arms. “ Sure,” he says, ‘‘ it 
had argfued a very short sight of things, and extreme fatuity of 
mind in me, so far to bind my own hands at their request, if Z 
had shortly meant to use a sword against them.” When Hamp- 
den spoke of the part which Cromwell might be expected to bear, 
in case they should come to a breach with the King, be depre- 
cated such an event. But Hampden’s studies were rather how 
to direct a civil war, than to avert one. Davila’s history was so 
oflen in his bands, that it was called Colonel Hampden’s prayer- 
book. The truth is, that a few men of daring spirit, great 
ability, and great popularity, some calling themselves saints be- 
cause they were schismatics, others styling themselves philoso- 
phers because they were unbelievers, had determined to over- 
throw the existing government in church and state ; which they 
knew to be feasible, because circumstances favoured them, and 
they scrupled at nothing to bring about their end. Their plan 
was to force firom the King all they could, and when they should 

coDOoming episoop^ and prerogstiTe would have been taken ; there would 
^ve been more enort at justification ; and there would not have bees that 
inefficient but conscientious defence of fetal concessions ; that penitent con- 
fession of sin where weakness had been sinful ; that pie^ without all<w ; thaC 
character of mild and even magnanimity ; and that hen venly- ia i nqrd n e s s, 
which render the Zucmv BociXnci) one of the most interesting books in oor 
langv^. 

nriiere it very little ieetimoDy on Gauden’s side, (strictly speakiiig, 
pempi, none at alh) except his own .... There is a mass of tesdnoM^ 
which shows that the king had the book contuiuallv in his band, reviaedit 
mndli, and had many tnmseripts of iv— S outbxy, Qwtr, No. bodii, 
p.U».] 
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inirre tliuursded him of all power and means for the struggle, then 
to provoke him by insults and unreasonable deman<L, till he 
should appeal to the sword; This Charles himself saw. A 
grand maxim with them was,” he says, always to ask some- 
thing which in reason and honour must be denied, that they 
might have some colour to refuse all that was in other things 
granted ; setting peace at as high a rate as the worst effects of 
war ; endeavouring first to make me destroy myself by dishonour- 
able concessions, that so they might have the less to do.” “ The 
English,” says Hobbes, “ would never have taken well that the 
Parliament should make war upon the King upon any provoca- 
tion, unless it were in their own defence, in case the King should 
first make war upon them ; and therefore it behoved them to 
provoke the King, that he might do something that might look like 
hostility.” “ Therefore (he elsewhere adds) they resolved to pro- 
ceed with him like skilful hunters, first to single him out by men 
disposed in all parts, to drive him into the open field, and then 
in case he should but seem to turn head, to call that a making of 
war against the Parliament.” 

Never was poor prince more miserably unprepared for such a 
contest than Charles, when he had no other alternative than to 
descend into the pit which his enemies had dug for him, or to 
raise his standard. When that determination was taken he had 
not “ one barrel of gunpowder, nor one musket, nor any other 
provision necessary for an army ; and, which was worse, was not 
sure of any port, to which tliey might be securely assigned ; nor 
had he money for the support of his own table for the term of 
one month.” The single ship which reached him with supplies 
by running ashore, brought about 200 barrels of powder, 2000 
or 3000 arms, and seven or eight field-pieces ; and with this he 
took the field, but in so helpless and apparently hopeless a con- 
dition, that even after he had set up that standard, which was so 
ominously blown dowm by a tempest. Clarendon says, it must 
solely be imputed to his own resolution, that he did not even 
then go to London and throw himself on the mercy of the par- 
liament, which would have been surrendering at discretion to an 
enemy that gave no quarter. But he relied upon the goodn^ 
of his cause, and upon the loyalty and love of his subjects. That 
reliance did not deceive him : the gentlemen of England came 
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Rirward with a spirit which enabled him to maintain the contest 
no inconsiderable time upon equal terms, and which, under the 
direction of more vigorous counsels, might many times have 
given him complete success. But it was otherwise appointed. 
Whoever has attentively perused the history of those unhappy 
years must have perceived that this war, more perhaps than any 
other of which the events have been recorded, was determined 
rather by accidents, and blunders, than by foreseen and prepared 
combinations. The man who most contributed to the King’s 
utter overthrow by his actions, and the only man who from the 
banning perceived wherein the strength of the King lay, and 
by what principle it might be opposed with the surest prospect 
of success, was Cromwell. 

During the proceedings which provoked the war, Cromwell 
took no conspicuous part, but he was one of that number upon 
whose votes the leaders of the disaffected party could always rely. 
He was sincerely a puritan in his religious notions, in that 
respect more sincere than many of those with whom he then 
acted: for political speculations he probably cared less; but 
being a resolute man, and one whose purposes were straight for- 
ward, though he frequently proceeded by crooked ways, he, like 
his cousin Hampden, when he drew the sword, threw away the 
scabbard. When the war began, he received a captain’s commis- 
sion, and raised a troop of horse in his own country. Then it 
was that he gave the first proof of that sagacity which made him 
afterwards the absolute master of three kingdoms : in what man- 
ner it was now exercised may best be told in his own curious 
words. “ I was a person,” said he, “ that from my first employ- 
ment was suddenly preferred and lifted up from lesser trusts to 
greater, from my first being a captain of a troop of horse ; and 
1 did labour as well as 1 could, to discharge my trust: and God 
blessed me as it pleased him ; and 1 did truly and plainly ; and 
then in away of foolish simplicity (as it was judged by very great 
and wise men, and good men too) desired to make my instru- 
ments to help me in this work ; and I will deal plainly with you ; 

I had a very worthy friend then, and he was a very noble person, 
and I know his memory is very grateful to all, Mr. John Hamp- 
den. At my first going out into this engagement, I saw their 
men were b^ten at evejy hand ; 1 did indeed, and desired him 
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that ht wouki make some additloiis to my Lord Essex^s anny of 
wtme new regiments ; and I told him I would be serviceable to 
iiim in bringing such men in, as I thought had a spirit that would 
4 I 0 something in the work. This is very true that I tell you, 
God knows I lie not. Tour troops, said I, are most of them old 
decayed serving men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows; and, 
said I, their troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and pm*** 
sons of quality : do you think that the spirits of such base and 
mean fellows will ever be enabled to encounter gentlemen that 
have honour, and courage, and resolution in them ? Truly, 1 
presented him in this manner conscientiously ; and truly I did 
tell him you must get men of a spirit : and take it not ill what 1 
say (I know you will not), of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
fiir as gentlemen will go, or else 1 am sure you will be beaten 
still ; I told him so, I did truly. He was a wise and worthy 
person, and he did think that I talked a good notion, but an im- 
practicable one. Truly I told him 1 could do somewhat in it ; 
I did so ; and truly I must needs say that to you, 1 raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, and made some con- 
science of what they did ; and from that day forward, I must say 
to you, they were never beaten, and wherever they engaged 
against the enemy, they beat continually.” 

Acting upon this principle, Cromwell raised a troop of horse 
among his countrymen, mostly freeholders and freeholders' sons^ 
men thoroughly imbued with his own puritanical opinions, and 
who engaged in the war upon matter of conscience and thus, 
says Whitelocke, being well armed within by the satisfaction of 
their own consciences, and without by good iron arms, they would 
as one man stand firmly, and charge desperately.”* Crom- 
well knew his men, and on this occasion acting without hypocrisy, 
tried whether their consciences were proof ; for upon raising th^ 
he told,' them ^rly that he would not cozen them by perplexed 
expressions in his commission to fight for King and Parliament : 
if the King chanced to be in the body of the enemy, he would as 
soon discharge his pistol upon him, as upon any private man ; 
and if their consciences would not let them do the like, he advised 
them not to enlist themselves under him. 

He tried thdr courage also, as well as their consciences, by 
[• Whhelock, ed. 1732, p. 72.] 
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leading them into a fidae ambuscade; about twenty turned their 
backs and fled ; upon which Cromwell dismwed them, desiring 
them however to leave their horses for those who would fight the 
Lord’s battles in their stead. And as the Lord’s battle was to 
be fought with the arm of flesh, he took special care that bone 
and man in his troop should always be ready for service ; and by 
making every man trust to himself alone, in all needful things, 
he enabled them all to rely upon each other, and act with con- 
fidence, without which courage is of little avaO. For tliis pur- 
pose he required them to keep their arms clean, bright, and fit 
for immediate use ; to feed and dress their own horses, and if 
need were, to sleep upon the ground with them. The offibers 
wishing that this select troop should be formed into what they 
called ^ a gathered church,’ looked about for a fitting pastor, and 
it is to their credit that they pitched upon a man distinguished 
for his blameless manner of life, his undoubted piety, and his ex- 
traordinary talents. They invited Baxter to take charge of them. 
That remarkable man was then at Coventry, whither he had gone 
after the battle at Edgehill with a purpose to stay there, as a safe 
place, till one side or other bad gotten the victory and the war 
was ended ; “ for,” says he, so wise in matters of war was I, 
and all the country besides, that we commonly supposed that a 
very few days or weeks, by one other battle, would end the wars ; 
and I believe that no small number of the parliament men had 
no more wit than to think so.” Baxter was at that time so zeal- 
ous in his political feelings, that he thought it a sin for any man 
to remain neuter. But the invitation to take charge of ^ a 
gathered church ’ did not accord with his opinions concerning 
ecclesiastical discipline. He therefore sent them a denial, re- 
proving their attempt, and telling them wherein his judgment 
was against the lawfulness and convenience of their way. ‘‘ These 
very men,” he says, that then invited me to be their pastor, 
were the men that afterwards headed much of the army, and 
some of them were the forwardest in all our changes ; which 
made me wish that 1 had gone among them, however it had been 
interpreted ; for then all the fire was in one spark.” 

Cromwell exerted himself with so much zeal and suecess in 
embodying and disciplining these troops, that he appears to have 
been raised to the rank of ooloBel for that service alone. The 
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iitst aet which he performed was to take possession of Cam- 
bridge, which Lord Capel would else have occupied; and to 
secure for the Parliament the college plate, which otherwise 
would have been sent to the King. At this time he paid his 
uncle and god&ther. Sir Oliver, a visit for the purpose of taking 
away his arms and all his plate : but behaving with the greatest 
personal respect to the head of his family, he asked his blessing, 
and would not keep on his hat in his presence. From Cam- 
bridge he kept down the loyal party in the adjoining counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, dispersing a confederacy which would soon 
have become formidable, and taking the whole of the stores 
which they had provided. This was a service which, in the lan- 
guage of the saints, was said to set the whole country right, by 
freeing it of the malignants. Stories of his cruelty were told at 
this time in the Mercurius Aulicus which were abominably 
false : men too easily believe evil of their enemies ; and these 
calumnies obtained the readier credit because he and his men 
conceived themselves to be doing a work of reformation in injur- 
ing Peterborough Cathedral, demolishing the painted windows, 
breaking the organ, defacing tombs and statues, and destroying 
the books. But in other places where the ferocious spirit of 
Puritanism was not called forth, their conduct was more orderly 
than that of any other troops who were engaged on the same 
side. One of the journals of the day says of them, “ no man 
swears but he pays his twelvepence ; if he be drunk, he is set in 
stocks, or worse; if one calls the other round-head, he is 
cashiered ; insomuch that the countries where they come leap for 
joy of them, and come in and join with them. How happy were 
it if all the forces were thus disciplined !” 

The relief of Gainsborough [23 July, 1643] was the first con- 
spicuous action in which Cromwell was engaged : “ this, ** 
Whitelock says, was the beginning of his great fortunes, and 
now he began to appear to the world.'** It was in this action 
that Charles Cavendish fell, 

the young, the lovely, and the brave I 
Strew bays and nowere on his honoured grave I 

one of the many noble spirits who were cut off in that mournful 

[♦ Whitelock, ed. 1732, p. 72. Whitelock calls him Colonel Cromwell ; 
he served at this time under Lord Willoughby of Parham.] 
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war.* Cromwell says they had the executim of the enemy two 
or three miles, and that some of his soldiers killed two or three 
men apiece. He had a narrow escape the same year under the 
Earl of Manchester, when part of Newcastle’s army were de- 
feated near Horncastle.f His horse was killed under him, and as 
he rose he was again knocked down, by the cavalier who charged 
him, and who is supposed to have been Sir Ingram Hopton. He 
was however remounted, and found himself, with that singular 
good fortune which always attended him, without a wound. At 
the close of the year he took Hilsdon House by assault, and 
alarmed Oxford.^ Though Essex and Waller, who was called by 
his own party William the Conqueror, were still the favourite 
leaders of the Parliamentary forces, Cromwell was now looked 
upon as a considerable person, and was opposed in public opinion 
to Prince Rupert, before they ever met as hostile generals in the 
field. Wlien the Prince was preparing to relieve York, the Lon- 
don journals repnisented him as afraid to try himself against this 
rising commander. ‘‘ He would rather sufter,” they said, “ his 
dear friends in York to perish than venture the loss of his honour 
in so dangerous a {>assage. lie loves not to meet a F airfax, nor 
a Cromwell, nor any of those men that have so much religion and 
valour in them.” The battle of Marston Moor [2 duly, 1644] soon 
followed ; most rashly and unjustifiably brought on by Rupert, 
without consulting the Marquis of Newcastle, by whom, in all 
prudence, he ought to have been directed, and at a time when 
nothing but an immediate action could have prevente<l the Scotch 
and Parliamentary armies from quarrelling and separating, so 
that either, or both, would have been exposed to an utter over- 
throw. The Scotch, who were in the right wing, were com- 
pletely routed ; they fled in all directions, and were taken or 
knocked on the head by the peasantry : their g(;neral himself was 
made prisoner ten miles from the field by a constable. But the 
fortune of the day was decided by the English horse under Fair- 
fax and Cromwell. They were equal in courage to tlie King’s 
troops, and superior in discipline : and by their exertions a vic- 

[* Cousin to the loyal Marquis of Newcastle, and brother to the third Earl 
of Devonshire.] 

rt Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 1771, p. 30.1 

[ j And so went on to Gloucester. Wnitelock, p. 82.] 
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tory WM gained, of which they were left to make full advantage 
at leisure, owing to the egregious misconduct of the Prince, and 
the resentment of the Earl of Newcastle, which in that ftital 
hour prevailed ov^ a noUe mind, and made him forsake the post 
of duty in disgust. 

Hollis in his Memoirs has the folly as well as the baseness to 
accuse Cromwell of cowardice in this action.* Some intention of 
detracting from his deserts seems to have been suspected at the 
time. The ‘ Mercurius Britannicus * says, “ there came out some* 
thing in print which made a strange relation of the battle : 'tis 
pity the gallant Cromwell and his godly soldiers are so little 
heard on, and they with God were so much seen in the battle I 
But in these great achievements by night, it is hard to say who 
did most, or who did least. The best way to end our quarrel 
of who did most, is to say God did all.'’ On the other hand, 
Cromweirs partizans, to magnify his reputation, gave out that 
certain troops of horse, picked men, all Irish and all Papists, had 
been appointed by Prince Rupert, to charge in that part where 
he was stationed. And reports as slanderous as those which 
charged him with want of courage, were spread abroad to give 
him the whole credit of the day ; it was said that he had stopt 
the commaiider-in-chief, Manchester, in the act of flight, saying 
to him, “ You are mistaken, my lord : the enemy is not there T* 
The Earl of Manchester was as brave as Cromwell himself ; no 
man who engaged in the rebellion demeaned himself throughout 
its course so honourably and so humanely (Colonel Hutchinson, 
in his station, perhaps alone excepted), and no man repented 
more sincerely, nor more frankly avowed liis repentance for the 
part he had taken, when he saw the extent of the misery which 
he had largely contributed to bring upon his country. 

Cromwell was now becoming an object of dislike or jealousy 
to those leaders of the rebellion whose reputation waned as his 
increased, or who had insanely supposed, when they let the waters 
loose, that it would at any time be in their power to restrain them 
again within their proper bounds. The open declaration which 
he made against the king at the commenc^ent of hostilities, 
they had perhaps regarded with complacency, taking credit to 

[* Hollis accuses him of cowardice oot only at Marston-Moor» but at Basing- 
House and Keynton. See Hollis’s Life of Himself, in vol. i. of Maseres’s Tracts.] 
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themselves for comparative moderation. Because the;^ could 
manage a party, they fancied themselves capable of managing a 
rebellion, not remembering, or not knowing, that 

When evil stri v e s, the worst have greatest names : 
and not perceiving that when Cromwell, in opposition to the 
impudent hypocrisy of the Parliament’s language respecting the 
king, spoke boldly out like one who was resolved to go all lengths, 
by that declaration he became the head of that party which, in 
all such convulsions, is sure to obtain the ascendency. From the 
known opinions of Ireton, and the probable ones of Hampden, the 
two men whom he seems to have regarded with most deference, 
it is most likely that he entered into the war as a republican ; 
and now he scrupled not to let his principles be known, saying 
he hoped soon to see the time when there would not be a single 
lord in England, and when Lord IVlanchester would be Called 
nothing more than Mr. IMontague. But in his political as in his 
puritanical professions, Cromwell, who began in sincerity, was 
now actino: a part. Experience was not lost upon so sagacious 
a man. The more he saw of others, the higher he was led to rate 
himself ; and Hobbes seems to have taken the just view of his 
motives when he says tliat his main policy w^as always to serve 
the strongest party w'ell, and to proceed as far as that and for- 
tune would carry him. 

But Cromwell, who seldom mistook the characters of men, 
deceived himself when he supposed that he could make Manches- 
ter his instrument, as he afterw^ards duped Fairfax. For this 
must have been his secret object when discoursing with him 
freely upon the state of the kingdom, and proposing something 
to which the Earl replied that the Parliament would never ap- 
prove it, he made answer, “ My Lord, if you will stick firm to 
honest men, you shall find yourself in the head of an army that 
shall gdve the law to King and Parliament.” This startled 
Manchester, wdio already knew him to be a man of deep designs : 
and the manner in which the speech was received made Crom- 
well perceive that the earl must be set aside, as a person who was 
altogether unfit for his view^s. Their mutual dislike broke out aflter 
the second battle of Newbury.* Cromwell would have attempted 
to bring that doubtful conflict to a decided issue, by charging 

[♦ 27th October, 1644. The first battle was fought 20th Sept., 1643.] 
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the King’s army in their retreat ; and from the excellent disci- 
pline of his brigade, and his skill and intrepidity in action, it is 
probable he might have inflicted a severe blow upon troops who, 
it is acknowledged on their own part, were well enough pleased to 
be rid of an enemy that had handled them so ill. But Manchester 
thought the hazard too great in that season, being the winter, 
and that the ill consequences of a defeat would be far greater 
than the advantage to be gained by a victory ; for, he said, if 
they should be routed before Essex’s army were reinforced, there 
would be an end of their pretences ; and they should be all rebels 
and traitors, and executed as such by law. Cromwell repeated 
this to the House of Commons, and accused him of having be- 
trayed the Parliament out of cowardice : Manchester justified 
himself, and in return charged Cromwell with the advice which 
he had offered him, to overawe both King and Parliament by 
means of the army. This open rupture occasioned much debate 
and animosity, and much alarm. “ What,” it was said, “ shall 
we continue bandying one against another ? See what a wide 
gap and door of reproach we open unto the enemy ! A plot 
from Oxford could have done no more than work a distance 
between our best resolved spirits.” The Parliament, though in- 
dignant at first at what the Earl had said concerning the course of 
law in case of their overthrow, were on the other hand alarmed 
at the discovery of a danger from their own anny, which, if it 
had been apprehended by far-sighted men, had never before been 
declared. Inquiry was called for, more on account of Crom- 
well’s designs than the Earl’s error of judgment ; and the inde- 
pendents, as Cromwell’s party now began to be called, chose 
rather to abandon their charge against Manchester, than risk the 
consequences of further investigation. 

Manchester, on his part, made no further stir,— contented 
with as much repose as a mind not altogether satisfied with itself 
would allow him to enjoy. But Essex, the Lord General, who 
had acted less from mistaken principles than from weakness and 
vanity and pride, which made him the easy instrument of design- 
ing men, gave on this occasion the only instance of political 
foresight which he ever displayed. He perceived that Cromwell 
was a dangerous man; and taking council with Hollis and 
Stapleton, leading men among the Presbyterians, and with the 
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Scotch Commissioners, resolved, if it were possible, to disable one 
whose desigpis were so justly to be apprehended. In serving with 
the Scotch, Cromwell had contracted some dislike and some 
contempt for them ; which they were not slow in perceiving, as 
indeed he took little pains to disguise it ; and Essex was in hopes 
that the Scotch might be brought forward to overthrow a man 
whom he now considered a formidable rival, as by their means 
the plans for rebellion had first been ripened, and the superiority 
aflen^ards obtained for the parliamentary forces. A meeting 
was held at his house to deliberate upon the best mode of pro- 
ceeding, and Whitelock and Maynard were sent for at a very 
late hour, to give their opinions as lauyers. The Scotch Chan- 
cellor explained tlie business to them in a characteristic speech. 
He began by assuring ‘‘ Master Maynard and IMuster Whitelock** 
of the great opinion which he and his brethren had of their 
worth and abilities, else that meeting would not have been de- 
sired. “ You ken vary wecl,** said he, (iis Whitelock reports 
his words) that Lieutenant General Cromw ell is no friend of 
ours; and since the advance of our army into England, he 
hath used all underhand and cunning means to take off from our 
honour and merit of this kingdom ; an evil recjuital of all our 
hazards and services. But so it is ; and we are nevertheless 
fully satisfied of the affections and gratitude of the gude people of 
this nation in the general. It is thought requisite for us, and for 
the carrying on the cause of the twa kingdoms, that this obstacle 
or remora may be removed out of the way, whom, we foresee, will 
otherwise be no small impediment to us and the gude design we 
have undertaken, lie not only is no friend to us and to the govern- 
ment of our church, but he is also no well-w isher to his excellency, 
whom you and we all liave cause to love and honour : and if he be 
permitted to go on his ways, it may, I fear, endanger the w hole 
business ; therefore we are to advise of some course to be taken 
for the prevention of that mischief. You ken vary weel the 
accord twixt the twa kingdoms, and the union by the solemn 
league and covenant ; and if any be an incendiary between 
the twa nations, how he is to be proceeded against. Kow 
the matter is, wherein we desire your opinions, w'hat you tak 
the meaning of this word incendiary to be, and whether Lieo* 
tenant General Cromwell be not sic an incendiary as is meant 
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thereby, and whilk way wud be best to tak to proceed against him, 
if he be proved to be sic an incendiary^ and that will clip his 
wings from soaring to the prejudice of our cause. Now you 
may ken that by our law in Scotland we clepe him an incendiary 
wha kindleth coals of contention, and raises differences in the 
state to the public damage, and he is tanquam pvblicm hostis 
patria:. Whether your law be the same or not, you ken best 
wfia are mickle learned therein : and, therefore, with the favour 
of his excellency we desire your judgments in these points.” * 
Whitelock and Maynard were men of whom Lord Cla- 
rendon, who was intimate with them before the rebellion, has 
said, that “ though they bowed their knees to Baal, and so 
swervefl from their allegiance, it was with less rancour and 
malice than other men. They never led, but followed, and were 
rather carried away with the torrent than swam with the stream, 
and failed through those infirmities which less than a general de- 
fection and a prosperous rebellion could never have discovered.” 
Such men were not likely to advise bold measures, in which they 
might be called upon to bear a part. They admitted the mean- 
ing of the word incendianj as defined by the Scotch chancellor, 
and as it stood in the Covenant ; but they required proofs of 
particular words or actions tending to kindle the fire of conten- 
tion : they themselves had heard of none, and till the Scotch 
commissioners could collect such, they were of opinion that the 
business had better be deferred. And they spoke of tlie influ- 
ence and favour which the iHjrson in question possessed. “ I 
take Lieutenant General Cromwell,” said Whitelock, “to be 
a gentleman of quick and subtle parts, and one who hath, especi- 
ally of late, gained no small interest in the House of Commons ; 
nor is he wanting of friends in the House of Peers, nor of abili- 
ties in himself to manage his own part or defence to the best ad- 
vantage.” I Hollis, Stapleton, and some others, related certain 
acts and sayings of Cromwell which they considered such proo& 
as the law required, and they were for proceeding boldly with the 
design. But the Scotch, who, at that time, had less at stake 
than the leaders of the English Presbyterians, chose the wary 
part ; and Essex was always incapable of doing either good or 
evil, except as a tool in the hands of others. 

[* Whitelock, p. 116, ed. 1732.] [f Whitelock, p. 117, ed. 1732.] 
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Cromwell was too able a politician not to have agents at all 
times in the enemy’s quarters. Some who were present at this 
meeting were “ false brethren.” Whitelock and Maynard were 
liked by him the better for the opinion they had given ; the 
attack which they had averted might easily liave put an end to 
his career of advancement : a sense of the danger which he had 
escaped quickened his own measures, and with the co-operation 
of his friends, and others with whom he then acted, the Self- 
denying Ordinance was brought forward, an act w'hich may 
justly be considered as the master-piece of his hypocritical 
policy. To effect this the alarm was first sounded by the “ drum 
ecclesiastic the pulpits were manned on one of the appointed 
fast days, and the topic wdiich the London preachers everywhere 
insisted on, was the reproach to which {mrliament was liable for 
the great emoluments which its members secured to tliemselves 
by the civil or military offices which they held ; the necessity of 
removing this reproach, and of praying tliat (lod would take his 
own work into his own hand, and inspire other instruments to 
perfect what was begun, if those he had already employed were 
not worthy to bring so glorious a design to a conclusion. Par- 
liament met the next day, and Sir Harry Vane (who, though a 
thorough fanatic in his notions, could not have acted more hypo- 
critically if he had been pure knave) told them that if ever God 
had appeared to them, it was in the exercise of yestertlay ; he W'as 
credibly informed that the same lamentations and discourses as 
the godly preachers had made before them, had been made in 
all other churches ; and this could only have proceeded from the 
immediate Spirit of God. He then offered to resign an office 
which he himself held. Cromwell took up the strain ; desired 
that he might lay down his commission, enlarged upon the vices 
which were got into the army, “ the profaneness and impiety, 
and absence of all religion, drinking, gaming, and all manner of 
licence and laziness.” Till the whole army were new modelled, 
he said, and governed under a stricter discipline, they must not 
expect any notable success ; and he desired the parliament not to 
be terrified with an imagination that if the highest offices were 
vacant, they should not be able to fill them with fit men, for, 
besides that it was not good to put so much trust in any arm of 
flesh as to think such a cause depended upon any one man, he 
took upon himself to assure them they liad officers in their army 
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who were fit to be generals in any enterprise in Christendom. 
The Self-denying Ordinance* was brought in, and after long de- 
bates, and some contests between the two Houses, it was carried. 
Essex was laid aside to reflect at leisure upon the irreparable 
evils which, through his agency, had been brought upon the 
kingdom, and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general in his 
stead. 

Few men have ever possessed in such perfection as Cromwell 
the art of rendering others subservient to purposes which they 
abhorred, and of making individuals of the most opposite cha- 
racters, views,' and principles co-operate in a design which they 
would all have opposed if they had perceived it. This rare dis- 
sembler availed himself at the same time of the sensual and 
profligate unbeliever, the austere sectarian, and the fierce enthu- 
siast ; and played his ma'^ter-game at once with Vane and Fair- 
fax, though the former had the craft of the serpent, and the latter 

Mr. Oliver Cromwell endeavours to refute Lord Clarendon’s account of 
the origin of this Ordinance. His arguments are, that in Cromwell’s speech as 

g iven by Rush worth there is no allusion to the fast sermons of the preceding 
ay, and that in fact the fast was not appointed till after the Ordinance was 
past. That this gentleman should on all occasions be desirous of excul- 
patinff and vindicating his celebrated ancestor, is to be expected ; — there are 
cas<% in which erroneous opinions have their root in such good and noble 
feelings, that he who would eradicate them must profess a sterner philosophy 
than a good man would willingly adopt. In the present instance it has been 
overlooked by Mr. Cromwell, that the fast of which he speaks was ordered to 
implore a blessing on the intended new iiuHlel of the army, after the ordi- 
nance was past ; and that that of which ('larendon speaks was appointed to 
Heek God and desire his assistance to lead them out of the perplexities they 
were in.” A punster of that age said that Fast days were properly so called 
liecause they came so fast, — there were frequently three or four in a month. 
He has also failed to obsiTve that the din‘ct allusion to the preceding fast was 
made not by Cromwell, but by Sir Harry Vane. And when he censures 
Lord (’’larendon for “ taking upon himself to deteniiine the motives of those 
who brought alniut that (^rtlinance,” he forgets tliat the same motives are 
hinted at, not oliscurely, by Rushworth, and directly stated by Whitelock, upon 
the avowal of some of the parties themselves. “ iSonie of them,” he says, 
** conft^ that this u as their design ; and it was apparent in itself, and the reason 
of their doing this was to make way for others, and liecause they were jealous 
that the Ixird (General was too much a favourer of peace, and that he would 
be too strong a supjKirter of monarchy and of nobility and other old constitu- 
tions, which they had a mind to alter The only apparent error which Mr. 
Cromwell has pointed out in I^ord Clarendon’s statement is his saying that 
Whitelock vot^ for the Ordinance, Whitelock having inserted in his Me- 
morials his sjK'ech against that measure. But it is very probable that he who 
opposed the Ordinance in December when it was brought forward, might 
have assented to it three months afterwards for the reason assigned by Cla- 
rendon, ** that tliere would be a general dissatis&ctiou among i^e people of 
London if it were rejected.” ^ 
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the simplicity of the dove, however unlike that bird in other 
respects. When Fairfax looked back upon his exploits, he rightly 
accounted them os his greatest misfortunes, and desired no other 
memorial of them than the Act of Oblivion : but he well knew 
that errors like his are not to be forgotten — that they are to be 
recorded as a warning for others ; and the meagre memorial which 
he left of his own actions is not so valuable for anything as for 
the expression of tliat feeling, wishing that he had died before he 
accepted the command after the Self-denying Ordinance was 
passed. “ JJy votes of the two houses of parliament,” he says, 
“ I was nominated, though most unfit, and so far from desiring 
it, tliat had not so great an authority (which was then unseparateil 
from the royal interest) commanded my obedience, and had I not 
been urged by the persuasion of my nearest friends, I should have 
refused so gri'at a charge. But whether it was from a natural 
facility in me that betrayed my modesty, or the powerful hand of 
God, which all things must obey, I was induced to receive the 
cominaiKh — though not fully recoverwl from a dangerous wound 
which I had received a little Ix^fore, and which I believe, with- 
out the miraculous hand of Ciod, hud proved mortal. But here, 
alas ! w hen 1 bring to mind the sad constiqiiences that crafty and 
desigidng men have brought to pass since those first innocent un- 
dertakings, 1 am ready to let go that confidence 1 once had with 
God, when 1 could say with Job, ‘ till I die J will not remove 
my integrity from me, nor shall my heart reproach me so long 
as I live.’ But 1 am now more fit to take uj) his complaint, and 
say, ‘ why did I not die ?’ AVhy did 1 not give up the ghost when 
my life was on the confiiuis of the grave ?” Fairfax was a good 
soldier, but he had no other talents. It is saying little for iiim 
that he meant well, se(*ing he w'as so easily persuaded not only to 
pennit wicked actions to be done, but to commit them himself. 
His understanding was so dull, that even in this passage he speaks 
of the parliament as not being at that time separated from the 
interests of the King ; and his feelings were so obtuse, that even 
when he penned this memorial he felt no remorse for the exe- 
cution of Lucas, and Lisle, and the excellent Lord CajKjl, whose 
blood w'as upon his head, but justified w hat he had done as ac- 
cording to his commission and the trust reposed in him ! 

Such a man was easily induced to request that the Ordinance 
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might be dispensed with in CromwelFs behalf, first for a limited 
time and then indefinitely, to act under him as commander of the 
horse. They crippled the royal forces in the west, where so much 
zeal and heroic virtue had successfully been displayed on the 
King’s side, but where everything now went to ruin under the 
profligate misconduct of Goring, a general who, notwithstanding 
his unquestionable courage and military talents, ought to have 
been considered as disqualified for any trust by his vices. Ere 
long they were ordered to the North, where Charles had struck 
a great blow by the taking of Leicester [May, 1645], and where 
his fortunes might still have been retrieved had it not been for 
the unsteadiness and irresolution of those about him, and that 
unhappy diffidence of himself which made him so often act against 
his own judgment in deference to others. 

With shaking thoughts no hands can draw aright ! 

After some injudicious movements, the effect of bad information 
and vacillating councils, the King met the enemy at Naseby [14th 
June, 1645]. All those accidents upon which so much depends 
in war were against liim ; his erroneous information continu^ till 
the very hour of the action, so that the good order in which his 
army had been drawn up was broken, and the advantageous position 
which they had occupied abandoned ; in the action itself the same 
kind of misconduct, which liad proved so disastrous at Marston 
Moor, was committed, with consequences still more fatal. Prince 
Rupert in time of action always forgot the duty of a general, 
BufiPering him«df to carrie<l away by mere animal courage ; no 
experience, however dearly bought, was sufficient to cure him of 
this fault. His charge, as usual, w as irresistible ; but having 
broken and routed that w ing of the enemy w hich was opposed to 
him, he pursued them as if the victory were secure. In this 
charge Ireton was w'ounded, thrown from his horse, and taken. 
The day was won by Cromwell, whose name is not mentioned by 
Ludlow in his account of the battle ! * An unaccountable in- 
cident contributed to, and perha|)s mainly occasioned its loss. Just 
as the King, at the head of his reserve, was about to charge Crom- 
welFs horse, the Earl of Carnewarth sinldenly seized his bridle, 
exclaiming, with “ two or three full-mouthed Scottish oaths, — 
Will you go upon your death in an instant * A cry ran through 
[♦ Ludlow^fi Memoirs, p. 65, cd. 1771.] [f Clar. Hist voUv, p. 185, ed. 1826 J 
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the troops that they should march to the right, in which direction 
the King’s horse had been turned, and which, in the situation of 
the held, was bidding them shift for themselves. It was in vain 
that Charles, with great personal exertion and risk, endeavoured 
to rally them. Neitlier these troops nor Prince Rupert’s, when 
he returned from his rash pursuit, could be brought to rally and 
form in order ; a most important part of discipline, in which the 
soldiers under Fairfax and Cromwell were perfect, the latter 
having now modelled the anny as he had from the beginning hie 
own troop. The day was irrecoverably lost, and with it the 
King and the kingdom. The number of slain on the King’s part 
did not exceed 700, but more than 50(X) prisoners were taken, 
being the whole of the infantry, with all the artillery and bag- 
gage. In the pursuit above a hundrtHi women were killed, (such 
was the temper of the conquerors!) some of whom were the 
wives of officers of quality. The King’s cabinet fell into their 
hands, with the letters between him and the queen, “ of which,” 
says Clarendon, tliey made that barbarous use as was agreeable 
to their natures, and published them in print ; that is, so much 
of them as they thought would asperse either of their Majesties, 
and improve the prejudice they had raised against them ; and 
concealed other parts which would have vindicated them from 
many particulars with tliem which tliey had aspersed them.” ♦ 
Upon this act of the parliament the King has expressed his feel- 
ings in the Icon in that calm strain of dignity by which the book is 
distinguished and authenticated. “ The taking of my letters,” 
he says, was an opportunity which, as the malice of mine 
enemies could hardly have expected, so they knew not how with 
honour and civility to use it. Nor do I think, with sober and 
w'orthy minds, anything in tliem could tend so much to my re- 
proach as the odious divulging of them did to the infamy of the 
divulgers : tlie greatest experiments of virtue and nobleness being 
discovered in the greatest advantages against an enemy ; and the 
greatest obligations being those which are put upon us by them 
from whom we could least have expected them. And such I 
should have esteemed the concealing of my papers, the freedom 
and secrecy of wliich commands a civility from all men not 
wholly barbarous. Yet since Providence will have it so, I am 
[* Clar. Hist. vol. t. p. 186, ed. 1826. ] 
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content so much of my heart (which I study to approve to God’s 
Omniscience) should be discovered to the world, without any of 
those dresses or popular captations which some men use in their 
speeches and expresses. I wish my subjects had yet a clearer 
(right into my most retired thoughts ; where they, might discover 
how they are divided between the love and care I have, not more 
to preserve my own rights than to preserve their peace and hap- 
piness ; and that extreme grief to see them both deceived and 
destroyed. Nor can any men’s malice be gratified farther by my 
letters than to see my constancy to my wife, the laws, and re- 
ligion.” Then, speaking of his enemies, he says, “ they think 
no victories so effectual to their designs as those that most rout 
and waste my credit with my people ; in whose hearts they 
seek by all means to smother and extinguish all sparks of love, 
respect, and loyalty to me, that they may never kindle again, 
so as to recover mine, the laws and the kingdom’s liberties, which 
some men seek to overthrow. The taking away of my credit is 
but a necessary preparation to the taking away of my life and my 
kingdom. First I must seem neither fit to live, nor worthy to 
reign, lly exquisite methocis of cunning and cruelty, I must be 
compelled first to follow the funerals of my honour, and then be 
destroyed.” 

Ill another of these beautiful meditations, looking back upon 
the course of tiie war, he says, “ I never liad any victory which was 
without my sorrow, because it was on mine own subjects, who, 
like Absalom, died many of tliem in their sin. And yet I never 
suffered any defeat which made me despair of God’s mercy and 
defence. I never desired such victories as might serve to con- 
quer, but only restore the laws and liberties of my people, which 
I saw were extremely oppressed, together with my rights, by 
those men >vho were imjiatient of any just restraint. When 
Providence gave me or denied me victory, my desire was 
neither to boast of my power nor to charge God foolishly, who I 
believed at last would make all things to work together for my 
good. I wished no greater advantages by the war than to bring 
my enemies to moderation and my friends to peace. 1 was afraid of 
the temptation of an absolute conquest, and never prayed more for 
victory over others thmi over myself. When the first was denied, 
the second was granted me, which God saw best for me.” 
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The influence of pure religion upon a sound understanding 
and a gentle heart has never been more finely exemplified than 
by Charles during the long course of his afflictions. Cromwell 
also was religious, but his religion at the time when it was most 
sincere was most alloyed, and it acted upon an intellect and dis- 
position most unlike the King’s. Clear as his head was in action, 
his apprehension ready, and his mind comprehensive as well as 
firm ; when out of the sphere of business and command, his no* 
tions w'ere confused and muddy, and his language stifled the 
thoughts which it affected to bring forth, producing by its curious 
infelicity a more than oracular obscurity. The letter which lie 
addressed to the Speaker after the battle of Naseby is one of the 
most lucid specimens of his misty style. After saying that for 
three hours the fight had been very doubtful, and stating what 
were the results of the action, he proceeds thus : “ Sir, this is 
none otJier but the hand of God, and to him alone belongs tlie 
glory, M herein none are to share with him. The general lias 
served you with all faithfulness and honour ; and the best com- 
mendation 1 can give him is, that I dare say he attributes all to 
God, and would rather [lerish than assume to himself, which is an 
honest and a thriving way ; and yet as much for bravery may be 
given to him in this action, as to a nuin. Honest men served you 
faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty. T beseech you in 
the name of (^(k1 not to discourage them. 1 wish this action may 
beget thankfulness and humility in all that are concerned in it. 
He that ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish 
he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, and you for the 
liberty he fights for. In this he rests who is your most humble 
servant, Oliver Cromwell.” * 

After the fatal defeat at Naseby [14th June, 1645] the royal 
cause soon became hopeless. Bristol was not better defended by 
Prince Rujiert than it had been by Nathaniel F'iennes. Hiiringthe 
siege, Fairfax and Cromwell narrowly escaped from being killed 
by the same ball. The latter declared none but an atheist could 
deny that their success was the work of the I./ord. In his official 
letter he said, “ it may be thought some prais(» are due to theipe 
gallant men of whose valour so much mention is made ; their 
humble suit to you and all that have an interest in this blessing, 
[* Ellis’s Letters, vol. iii., p, 305, first series.] 
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k, that in remembrance of God^s praises they may be forgotten. 
It 's their joy that they are instruments to God’s glory and their 
country’s good. It ’s their honour that God vouchsafes to use 
them. Sir, they that have been employed in this service know 
that faith and prayer obtained this city for you.” The &ith and 
prayers of William Dell and Hugh Peters, chaplains to the be- 
sieging forces, were assisted by the experience of. Skippon in 
military operations, by the fear of a disaffected party within the 
city, and by the sample which the besiegers had given of their 
intention to put their enemies to the sword if they took the place 
by storm. Cromwell next took Devizes [September, 1645], and 
disanned and dispersed the club-men in Hampshire, who having 
originally associated to protect themselves againk the excesses 
of both parties, contributed to the miseries of the country 
by making a third party as oppressive as either. Winchester 
surrendered to him [5th October, 1645], and on that occasion 
he gave an honourable example of fidelity to his engagements ; 
six of Ids men being detected in plundering, in violation of 
the tenns of capitulation, he hung one of tliem,* and sent 
the other five to the King’s governor at Oxford to be punished at 
his discretion. Basing House, which had been so long and bravely 
defended, yielded [Tuesday, 14th October, 1645], to this fortunate 
general, who never failed in any enterprise which lie undertook. 
He then rejoined Fairfax in the west to complete the destruction 
of a gallant army which had been ruined by worthless and wicked 
commanders. Lord Hopton, one of those men whose virtues re- 
deem the age, had taken the command of it in a manner more 
honourable to himself than the most glorious of those achievements 
in which he had formerly been successful : there was no possi- 
bility of averting or even delaying a total defeat. When Prince 
Cliarles entreated him to take upon liimself the forlorn charge 
of commamling it, Jxinl Hopton replied, that it was the custom 
now, when men were not willing to submit to what they were 
enjoined, to say it m'os against their honour ; for himself he could 
not obey in this instance without resolving to lose his honour, — 
but since his Highness thought it necessaiy' so to command him, 
even at that cost l?e was r^y to obey. He made so gallant a 


They first cast lots for their lives. Rushworth, fol, 1701, p. 92.] 
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resistance at Torrington,* though great part of his men be- 
haved basely, that the parliamentary forces sufiered greater loss 
than at any other storm in which they were engaged ; and when 
his army was finally broken up, as much by the licence and 
mutinous temper of the men and officers, as by the enemy’s over- 
powering force, he disdained to make terms for himself, and re- 
tired with the ammunition and those who remained faithful into 
Pendennis castle. The last possibility which remained to the 
King of collecting an army in the field was destroyed when Lord 
Astley was defeated by superior numbers and taken.f At the 
beginning of the war, this gallant soldier, before he charged in 
die battle of Edgehill, made a prayer, of which Hume says, there 
were certainly much longer ones said in the parliamentary army, 
but it may l)e doubted whether there were so good a one. It 
was simply this ; “ () Lord ! thou knowest how busy I must be 
this day ! If 1 forget thee, do not thou forget me.” lie now con- 
cluded his brave and irreproachable career, by a saying not less 
to be rememl>ered by the enemy’s officers, “ You have done your 
work, and may now go to play, unless you chuse to fall out 
among yourselves.” 

Even before the loss of Bristol, J Charles, whose judgment 
seldom deceived him, had seen tliat the worst was to be expected, 
and made up his mind to endure it as became him. In reply to 
a letter from Prince Rupert, wdio had advised him again to pro- 
pose a treaty after that at Uxbridge had foiled, he pointed out the 
certainty that no terms would be granted which it would not be 
criminal in him to accept ; and at the same time fairly acknow- 
ledged the ho})elessness of his affairs, save only for his trust in 
Gtxl. “ I confess,” he said, “ that speaking either as to meni 
soldier or statesman, I must say there is no probability but of 
my niin : but as to Christian, I must tell you that God will not 
suffer rebels to prosper or his cause to be overthrown : and what- 
soever personal punishment it shall please him to inflict upon me, 
must not make me repine, much less to give over the quarrel. In- 
deed I cannot flatter myself with expectation of good success more 

[♦ Agaiust Fairfax, February 1645-G.] 

[t Near Stow in the Wold in Gloucestershire, 21st March, 1645-6.] 

Prince Rupert surrendered Bristol to Sir Thomas Fairfax, llth Sep- 
tember, 1045.] 
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than this, to end my days with honour and a giood conscience ; 
which obliges me to continue my endeavours, as not despairing, 
that God may in due time avenge his own cause. Though I 
must avow to all my friends that he that will stay with me at this 
time must expect and resolve, either to die for a good cause, or, 
which is worse, to live as miserable in the maintaining it, as the vio- 
lence of insulting rebels can make him.’’ The prospect of dying 
in the field, which it appears from these expressions the king con- 
templated with a complacent resignation, and perhaps with hope, 
was at an end when Lord Astley was defeated : in expectation 
of this he had already consulted for the safety of the Prince 
of Wales, and it was now to be determined w’hither he should 
betake himself. He offered to put himself in the hands of two 
commanders who at some distance were blockading Oxford, if 
they would pass their words that they would immediately conduct 
him to the parliament ; for in battle or in debate Charles was 
always ready to face his enemies, and in debate with the advan- 
tage of a collected mind, a sound judgment, a ready utterance, 
and a thorough knowledge of the points in dispute. He knew 
also that, throughout this fatal contest, the hearts of the great 
majority of the people were wdth him ; and though the strength 
of the rebellious party lay in London, yet even there he thought 
so much loyalty was left, and so much regard for his person, that 
he would willingly have been in it at this time. But the parlia- 
mentaiy generals, whose purpose it always was to prevent the 
possibility of any accommodation which would have restored even 
a nominal authority to the sovereign, refused to enter into any 
such engagement ; and the avenues of the city were strictly 
watched, lest he should enter secretly. Another and better hope 
was to join Montrase, who was then in his career of victory. The 
representations of M. IMontrevil, a French agent, who was at that 
time with the Scotch anny before Newark, and the promises of 
the Scotch made to that agent, that they would receive him as 
their sovereign, and effectually join with him for the recovery of 
his just rights, induced liini to take that step. “They ^ve 
often,” he says, “ professed they have fought not against me but 
for me. I must now resolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give 
them opportunity to let the w’orld see they mean not what they 
do, but what they say.” 
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When that memorable bargain was concluded, by which the 
Scotch sold and the English bought their king, Cromwell was 
one of the commissioners. Yet it is represented by his bitterest 
enemy, Hollis, that nothing could have been so desirable for 
Cromwell, and nothing so much wished for by that party who 
were bent upon destroying monarchy, as that the Scotch should 
have taken Charles w'ith tliem into Scotland, instead of deliver- 
ing him into the hands of the parliament ; and he s])eaks of tlie 
sale as singularly honourable to both the contracting parties I 
“ Here then,” he says, “ the very mouth of iniquity was slept ; 
malice itself liad nothing to say to give the least blemish to the 
fiiithfulness and reality of the kingdom of Scotland, the clearaess 
of their proceedings, their zeal for peace, without self-seeking and 
self-ends, or any endeavours to make advantage of the miseries and 
misfortunes of England.” * Charles himself saw tlie transaction in 
a very different light, as posterity has done. He declared that he 
was bought and sold. Yet (he says in the Icon) may I justify 
those Scots to all tlie world in this, that they have not deceived 
me, for I never trusted to them, further than to men. If I am 
sold by them, 1 am only sorry they should do it ; and that my 
price should be so much above my Saviour’s ! — Better others 
betray me than myself, and that the price of my liberty should 
be my conscience. The greatest injuries my enemies seek to 
inflict upon me cannot be without my own consent.” 

The Scotch nation in general were sensible of the infamy 
which had been brought upon them by this act. The Englisli 
were at first deceived by it : for, rightly perceiving that peace 
and tranquillity could not be restored by any other means than 
by the restoration of the King to those just rights and privileges 
which he holds for the good of all, they believed that he was now 
to be brought in honour and safety to London. As he w'as 
taken from Newcastle to Holmby, they flocked from all parts to 
see him ; and scrofulous patients were brought to receive the 
royal touch, in full belief of its virtue, and with entire affection 
to his person. If the intentions of Hollis and tlie Presbyterian 
party had been such as they were afterwards desirous to make 
the wwld believe, they had it in their power now to have im- 
posed upon the King any terms to which he could conscientiously 
[* Hollis, in Maseres' Tracts, vol. i. p. 230.] 
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have submitted, and the anny were not yet so completely lords 
of the ascendant as to have prevented such an accommo^tion. 
But that party had brought on the civil war ; had slandered the 
Edng in the foulest spirit of calumny ; and on every occasion 
had acted towards him precisely in that manner which would 
wound and insult him most -it is impossible to know what 
catastroplie they designed for the tragedy which they had planned 
and carried on thus fiir ; but it is not possible that they intended 
a termination which should have been compatible with the 
honour and well-being of the sovereign whom they had so 
bitterly injured. Witli that brutality which characterized all 
their proceedings towards him, they refused to let any of his 
chaplains attend him at this time. There is no subject upon 
which the King, in his lonely meditations, has expressed himself 
with more feeling than upon this. He says, “ When Providence 
was pleased to deprive me of all other civil comforts and secular 
attendants, I thought the absence of them all might best be sup- 
plied by tlie attendance of some of my chaplains, whom for their 
functions I reverence, and for their fidelity I have cause to love. 
By their learning, piety, and prayers, I hoped to be either better 
enabled to sustain the want of all other enjoyments, or better 
fitted for tlie recovery and use of them in God^s good time. 
The solitude tliey have confined me unto adds the wilderness to 
my temptation ; for the company they obtrude upon me is more sad 
than any solitude can be. If I hail asked my revenues, my 
power of the militia, or any one of my kingdoms, it had been no 
wonder to have been denied in those things, where the evil 
policy of men forbids all just restitution, lest they should confess 
an injurious usurpation ; but to deny me the ghostly comfort of 
my cliaplains seems a gieater rigour and barbarity than is ever 
used by Christians to the meanest prisoners and greatest male- 
:&ctors. But my agony must not relieved with the presence ^ 
of any one good angel ; for such I account a learned, godly, and 
discreet divine: and such I would liave all mine to be. — To 
Thee, therefore, 0 God, do I direct my now solitary prayers ! 
What I want of others’ help, supply with the more imm^iate 
assistance of thy Spirit : in Thee is all fulness : from Thee is all 
sufficiency: by Thee is all acceptance. Thou art company 
enough and comfort enough. Thou art my King, be also my 
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prophet and my priest. Rule me, teach me, pray in me, for me, 
and be Thou ever with me.” 

The parliamentary leaders had no sooner won the victory 
than they began to divide the spoils. The Parliament, by virtue 
of that sovereign authority which it had usurped, created Essex 
and AVarwick Dukes ; Hollis was made a Viscount ; Hazlerigg, 
Vane, Fairfax, and Cromwell, Barons, the latter with a revenue 
of 2500/. charged upon the estates of the Marquis of AVorcester. 
They filled up the place's of those members who followed the 
King’s })arty, or whom their violent measures had rlriven from 
the House; and this was done with a contempt of the laws 
which indicated that the people of England were now under the 
dominion of the sw’ord. “ First,” says Hollis (who, being now 
on the w’eaker side, coidd see the enormity of their j)roceedings), 
— “ first they did all they could to stop writs from going any 
whither but w liere they were sure to have fit men chosen for 
their turns ; and many an unjust thing was doi'e by them in that 
kind ; sometinus denying w rits, sometimes delaying till they had 
prepared all things and made it, as they thought, cock sure; 
many tiim's comnuttee-men in the country, such as were their 
creatures, appearing grossly, and bandying to carry elections for 
them ; sometimes tliey did it fairly by the power of the army, 
causing soldiers to be s(‘nt ami (piartered in the towns where 
elections were to be ; aw ing and terrifying, sometimes abusing 
and offering violence to the electors.” The Self-denying Ordi- 
nance was totally disregarded now: it had effected the object for 
w'hich it w’as designed ; and perhaps as the war in Fingland was 
at an (‘nd, it may have been fairly supposed to have expired. 
ISIany officers tlierefore were now returned, and among them, 
Ludlow’, Iroton, and Fairfax. The two former were republicans, 
who emulated the old Romans in the severity of their character, 
and looked upon it as a virtue to be inexorable. Ludlow has 
related of himself that, meeting in a skirmish with an old 
acquaintance and schoolfellow who was on the King s side, he 
expresseti his sorrow at seeing him in that party, and offered to 
exchange a shot w ith him. He relates also that when he was 
defending AVanier Castle, one of the besiegers w ho was killed, 
said just before he expired, that he saw his own brother fire the 
musket by which he received his mortal wound ; and instead of 
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expressing a human feeling at this frightful example of the 
horrors of civil war, he adds that it might probably be, his 
brother having been one of those who defended the breach where 
lie was shot ; “ but if it were so, he might justly do it by the 
laws of God and man, it being done in the discharge of his duty 
and in his own defence.” With such deliberate inhumanity did 
Ludlow in old age and retirement comment upon a fact, which, 
even in the fever of political enthusiasm and the heat of battle, 
ought to have made him shudder. 

That party, wlu) would have been satisfied with the establish- 
ment of a Ih’esbyterian Church, and the enjoyment of offices, 
honours, and emoluments under a king whom they wished to pre- 
serve only as a puppet for their own purposes, would now gladly 
liave reduced an army of wliich they began to stand in fear : for 
since it liad bwn new-modelle<I, the Independents had obtained 
the ascendency there ; and those principles which Cromwell at 
the first avowed to his own troop, were now becoming common 
among the soldicTs. They had been taught to believe that the 
King was an enemy and a tyiunt : and drawing from false pre- 
mises a just conclusion, they reasoned tliat, because it was lawful 
to fight against him, it was riglit also to ilestroy him. They saw 
through the hypocrisy of the Presbyterians, whom they called 
with sarcastic truth the dissemhly men ; and being led by their 
own situation to sj)eoulate upon the origin of diy:iiities and 
f)owers, they asked wliat were the lonls of England but William 
the Conqueror’s colonels? or the barons but liis majors? or the 
knights but his eaiitains? The Parliament had just reason to 
fetn* an army in this tem|>er ; and tlie army liad equal reason to 
<*onq)]ain of the Parliament, because their pay was in arrears: 
they were therefore^ to be disbanded, the eonimissioned officers to 
receive delwiiture^ for what Mas due to tliem, and the non-com- 
missioned officers and ])rivates a jmunise, secured upon the 
excise. But men mIio had arms in their liands Mere easily per- 
suadwl that they might use them witli as much justice to intimi- 
date the Parliament, as to subdue the King. That they might 
have their deliberative assemblies also, under M'hose authority 
they might proceed, tliey appoiiitetl a certain number of officers 
which they called the General Council of Officers, m Iio were to 
act as their House of Peers; and the common soldiers chose 
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three or four from every regiment, mostly corporals or serjeants, 
few or none above the rank of an ensign, who were called Agi- 
tators, and were to be the army's House of Coiumons. The 
president of these Agitators was a remarkable man, by name 
James IJerry ; he had originally been a clerk in some iron-works. 
In the course of the revolution he sate in the Up}HT House. He 
was one of the principal actors in pulling down Richard Crom- 
well ; became afterward one of the Council of State ; was im- 
prisoned after the Hestoration as one of the four men whom 
Monk consitlered the. most dangerous ; and finally, being liberattnl, 
became a gardener, and finislK^i Ids life in obscurity and ])eace. 

Both the Council of Officers and the Agitators were composed 
of Cromwell’s creatures, or of men who, being thorough fanatics, 
did his work equally well in stupid sincerity. They presented a 
bold address to Parliainent <i(*claring tiiat they would neither be 
divided nor disbandfHl till llu^ir full arrears were paid, and de- 
manding that no member of the army sliouM be trie<l by any 
other judicatory than a council of war. “ Th(*y did not,” they 
said, look upon themselves as a band of janizari(‘s, hired only 
to fight the battles of the ParlianuMit ; they had voluntarily 
taken up arms for the liberty of the nation of which they were a 
part, and before they laid those arms down they would see that 
end well provided for.” The men who presented this luldress 
behaved w ith such audacity at the liar of the House of (Jommous, 
that tliere were some w ho moved for their eonnnittal : but they 
had friends even there to jmitect them, one of wliom replied 
tliat he would have them committed inde^^l, but it should be to 
the best inn in the tow n, wdiere plenty of good sack and sugar 
should be provided for them. As tlie dispute proeetided, tin* 
army Iield louder language, and the Parliament took stronger 
measures, causing some of the b(»ldest among the soldiers to 
imprisoned. Cromw^ell supported the House in this, expressed 
great indignation at the insolence of the troops, and complained 
even w ith tears, that there had even been a design of killing him, 
so odioas had he been made to the army by men who were de- 
sirous of again embruing the nation in blood ! Y et he had said 
to Ludlow that it was a miserable thing to serve a parliament, 
to whom let a man be never so faitliAd, if one pragmatical 
fellow amongst them rise up and asperse him, he shall never 
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wipe it off ; whereas,” ^id he, “ when one serves under a gene- 
ral, he may do as much service and yet be free from all blame 
and envy. And during these very discussions he whispered in 
the House to Ludlow, these men M ill never leave till the army 
pull them out by the ears.” If Ludlow suspected any sinister 
view in Cromwell, he was himself too much engaged with the 
army to notice it at that time. But there were otlier members 
whose opposite interest opened their eyes ; and who, knowing 
that Cromwell was the secret director of those very measures 
against which he inveighed, resolved to send him to the Tower, 
believing tliat if he M ere once removed the army might easily be 
retluced to o})e<lience. They estimated his authority more justly 
than they di<l their oM^ri. It appears that he expected a more 
violent contest than actually ensue*! ; for he and many of the 
Indej)endents j)rivatoly removed their effects from London, 
“ leaving,” says Hollis, “city and Parliament as markecl out for 
destruction.” He had timely notice of the design against him, 
and on the very morning M'hen they propos***! to arrest him, he 
set out for the army : but still jireserving that dissimulation 
Mdiich he iievcT laid aside where it could possibly be useful, he 
MTote to the House of Commons, saying, that his presence Mas 
necessiiry to reclaim the soldiers, mIio had been abused by misin- 
fonnatien; and desiring that tlu* general (Fairfax), and such 
other oHieers mIio were in the House or in town, might be sent 
to their (piarters to assist him in that gotwl work. 

On the very day that ('roinwell joined the army, tl>e King was 
carri***! fnun llolmlw by Joyce [J June, l(>d7]. That (jrey dis- 
trowfird /tradn as he himself beautifully calls it, the sight of which 
di^ew' tears from Ids friends, and im^veti many even of his enemies 
to compiinction as well tvs pity, ex<Mfed no feeling or respect in 
this hard and vulgar nitlian, w ho had formerly been a tailor and 
afterwards a menial servant in Hollis’s family. lie produced 
a pistol as the authority which the King was to obey, and 
Charles Indieveii that the intention in carrjdng him away was to 
murder him. AVhether Joyce mus employtHl by the Agitators, 
of whost' body he was one, or whether, as Hollis* asserts and as 
is generally believed, Cromwell sent him, is of no consequence 
m Cromwell’s character (though his descendant strenuously 
[• Hollis, in Maseres’ Tracts, vol. i. p. 246.] 
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endeavours to show that he had no concern in the transaction), 
for it is only a question w^hether he was mediately or imme- 
diately the author. The insolence with which the act was per- 
formed is imputable to the agent ; and tliere is some reason to 
believe that, w hatever may have been the intention of 1 reton, St. 
John, Vane, and other men of that stamp, Cromwell liimself 
was at that time very far from liaving determined upon the death 
of the King. It was plain that the Parlianient had no intention 
of making any terms witli the King, except such as wotdd have 
left him less real power tlian the Oligarchs of Venice entrusted 
to their Doge ; and it wiis not less obvious that, as Charles 
might expect more ecpiitable conditions from the army, who 
would treat w'itli him as a part of the nation, not as a body con- 
tending f<»r sovereignty, so on his side l»e would come to the 
treaty witli better hojio and a kindlier disposition. Indeed at 
this time he lookeil iijion them w ith the findings of a British 
king: “ though they have fought against me,” said he, “yet I 
cannot but so far esteem that valour and gallantry they have 
sometimes showed, as to wish I may never want sueli men to 
maintain mysidf, my laws, and my kingdom, in sneh a peu(‘e as 
wherein they may enjoy their share and proportion as much as any 
men.” lie had ehangisl his kee|)i'rs and his prison, but not his 
captive condition ; only tliere was this hope of bettering, that 
they who were such professed patrons of the jx'oyilt^’s liberty, 
could not be utterly against the liberty of the King : “ w hat 
they demanded for their own conscience,” said he, “ they eannot 
in rtiason deny to mine and it coiisoIchI him to lielieve that the 
world would now' see a king could not be so low as not to l)e 
considerable, adding right to that yMirty where he ayipeared. 

So far he was right; it is the lively expression of IloIIis that 
the army ma<Ie tliat use of the King which the Dhilistines would 
have made of the ark, and that and their power tog(‘fher made 
them prevail. The description wdiich he gives of tlie 1 Parliament 
at tills (Ti>is holds forth an aw'ful warning to those w lio fancy 
that it is as easy to direct the commotions of a state as to excite 
them ; it is a faithful picture drawn by a leading meiiilxT of that 
faction w hich had raised and hitherto guidcsi the rebellion. “ They 
now thunder upon us,” he says, ‘‘ with remonstrances, declarations, 
letters, and messages every day, commanding one day one thing, 
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the next day another, making us vote and unvote, do and undo ; 
and when they had made us do some ugly thing, jeer us, and say 
our doing justifies their desiring it.*’* “ We feel as low as dirt,” 

he says ; ‘‘ take all our ordinances in pieces, change and alter 
them according to their minds, and (which is worst of all) ex- 
punge our declaration against their mutinous petition, cry pec^ 
cavimm to save a wlii[)piiig : but all would not do ! — All was 
dasht ** (it is still Hollis the parliamentarian who speaks) : ‘‘ in- 
stead of a generous resistance to the insolencies of perfidious 
servants, vindicating tin? honour of the Parliament, discharging 
the trust that lay upon them to preserve a poor people from being 
ruined and c*nslaved to a rebellious army, they deliver up them- 
selves and kingdom to the will of their enemies ; ))rostitute all to 
the lust of lieady and violent men ; and suffer Mr. Cromwell to 
saddle, ride, switch, and spur them at his pleasure.” Pide them 
indetjd he did with a martingale ; and it was not all the wincing 
of the galled jade; tliat could shake the ])ractised horseman in his 
seat. Poor Hollis complains that “ Presbyterians were trumps 
no longer.** . Clubs were trumps iiom% and the knave in that 
suit, as in the former, was the best card in the pack. AVhen the 
Parliament had done >vhatever the army recpiivtHi, “ prostituting 
their honours, renimncing whatever would be of strength or 
safety to them, easting tlieinscdves down nakwl, heljdess, and 
lioptdess at the ])roud feet of tlieir domineering masters, it is all 
to no ])urpos(*, it but encourage those merciless men to 

trann)le the iimre upon them.** 

So it was, anti jtroperlv so. This was tlie rewanl of the Pres- 
byterian party 

“ For li'tting rapine l<x)se and nuirthcr 
o rage jiisl so far and no furtlier, 

^nd w.‘fting all tlie land on lire 

'I'o Imrn to a scantling and no higher; 

For venturing t<) ass;jssinate, 

And cut the tliroats of Church and State 

Tliis lliey iiatl done ; and insteat! of iK'ing, as they had calcu- 
lated upon being, 

“allowed the fittest men 
To take the charge of both again,” 

[* Uollis, in Maseres’ Tracts, vol. i. p, 254.] 
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were now 

** Out-gifted, out-impnlsed, out-done. 

And out-revealed at carryings-on ; 

Of all tlieir dispensations worm’d, 

Out-pro videiiced, and out-refonn’d, 

Ejecteil out of Church and State 
And all tilings — but the people’s hate.” 

As the question stood between the Parliament and tlie army, 
tlie anny was in the riglit. 'Whatever arguments hehl good for 
resisting the King, availed for resisting the Parliament: 
its little finger was heavier than his loins ; and where the old 
authoritits Iiail nse<l a wliip, the Parliament had seourged the 
nation with seorjiions. I'lie ehange in ecck^siastieal aflairs was 
of the same kiinl. New Pri^sbyter mtiS old Ibit^st written large 
— and in blacker eharaeters. Cromwell had force of rerusoii as 
well as force of anus on his side ; and if he liad possessetl a le- 
gitimate M(‘iglit in the country, like Essex, it is likely that he 
would now luive used it to the best purpose, aud liave done 
honourably for himself an<l berjetieially for thc‘ kingdom, what 
was afterwards etleehnl by Monk, with too little regard b) any 
inter<*st except his own. It is siiid that h(‘ rtipiired for himself, 
as the rewanl of this service to his sovertagn, the garter, the title 
of the Earl of bW*x, vacant by the dwitli of the late general [14 
Sept. l(>4<i], an<l a jiroper object of ambition to Cromwell, as 
hiving foriiKTly beei» in bis family ; to be made First-Captain of the 
Ciiards, and Viear-( ienei*al of the Kingdom. AH this he would 
Iiave (U^siTved, if he had restonnl peace and s(*<*urity to the nation 
by r<*-establisliiiig the nionarehy w ith those just limitations, the pro- 
priety of which was s(‘en and aekiiowledgisl by the King hinist‘lf. 
Put if Cromwell desire<i to <lo this, wliieli may reasonably be 
presuiiieil, the jxiw er which lie then possi‘sse(l was not sutbeieut 
fur it. Jt w sLs a revolutionary pow er, not transferahh* to the better 
cause without great diminution. In the inoveineiits of flu? revolu- 
tionary .sphere his star w as rising, but it was not yet lord of the 
ascendant ; and in raising himself to his present station, lie liad, 
like the unlucky magician iriFomanee, conjured up stronger sfiirits 
than he was yet master enough of the black art to control. Under 
his management, the moral discipline of the army w as as ))erfectas 
that of the Swedes under the great Gustavus, whom it is not im- 
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probable that Cromwell in this point took for his model. He 
had been most strict and severe in chastising all irregularities, 
insomuch,” says Clarendon, “ that sure there was never any 
such bfidy of men, so without rapine, swearing, drinking, or any 
other debauchery — but the wickedness of their hearts.” He had 
brought them to this state by means of religious enthusiasm, the 
most powerful and the most perilous of all principles which an 
ambitious man can call into action. When the parliamentary 
army first took the field, every regiment had its preacher, who 
beat the drum ecclesiastic, and detorted Scripture to ser\’e the pur- 
poses of rebellion. I1ie battle of Edgehill [23 Oct. 1642] sickened 
them of service in the field ; almost all of tliem went home after 
that action : and when the tide of succesvS set in against the King, 
they had little inclination to return to tlieir posts, because the 
other sectaries with whom the army swanned beat them at their 
own weapons, llaxter says it was the ministers that lost all, by 
forsaking the army and betaking themselves to an easier and 
quieter way of life ; and lie especially repented that he had not 
accepted the chaplainship of that famous troop with which Crom- 
well began his army ; {lersuading himself that if he had been 
among them he might have prevented the spreading of that fire 
which was then in one sjiark. Baxter is one of those men whose 
lives exemplify the strength and the weakness of the human 
mind. He fancitid tliat the bellows whieli had btvn uswl for 
kindling the fire, could blow it out when the house was in 
flamc.^ I lie might as well have suppostsl that he could put out 
Etna ^^ith an extinguisher, or have stilletl an earthquake by 
setting his foot iqxm the ground. 

In the anarchy whicli the war i)r(Kluce(l, some of the preachers 
actid as oflicers ; and, on the other hand, officers, with at least 
as much propriety, acted os jireachers. (Vomwell himself edified 
the army by his discourses, anti every common soldier who car- 
ried a voluble tongue, and either was or pretended to be a 
fanatic, held fortli from a pulpit or a tub. The land was over- 
run witli 

** a various rout 
Of petulant capricious si-cts, 

The maggots of corruptid text.s,’* 

but they bred in the army ; and this licence in things spiritual 
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led by a sure process to tlie wildest notions of political liberty, to 
which also the constitution of the army was favourable : a mer- 
cenary army, Hollis calls it, “ all of them, from the general 
(except what he may have in expectation after his father’s death) 
to the meanest sentinel, not able to make a thousand pounds a 
year lands, most of the colonels and officers mean tradesmen, 
brewers, tailors, goldsmiths, slu)emakers, and the like — a notable 
dunghill if one would rake into it to find out their several pedi- 
grees.” According to him these bloodsuckers had conceived 
a mortal hatred” against his party, and, in truth, against all 
gentlemen, as those who had too great an interest and too large 
a stake of their own in the kingdom, to engage with them in their 
design of perpetuating the war to an absolute confusion.” It 
was by such instruments that Croinw'cll luad made himself, osten- 
sibly the second person in the anny, really the first : btit he w^as 
not 5X't their master, and was compelled to court them still by 
professing a fellowshij) in opinions w hieh he ha<l ceased to hold. 
Had he espoused the King's cause heartily and honestly, which 
prol)ably he desirwl to do, the very men upon whom his power 
rested would have turned agJiinst him, and have pursuwl him 
with as murderous a hatr<‘d as that which l*vni had avowed 
against StratlJjrd, and had gratified in his bloocl. lloth in and 
out of the army he needini the co-o])eration of men some of 
whom were his equals in cunning, others in audacity ; Vane and 
perhaps St. dohn were as crafty, J.,udlow, llazlerigg, and many 
others were as Ixdd. lJut these men were bent upon trying the 
experiment of a republic, to which the King’s destructitm was a 
nece.ssary prelude. And he who afterwards controlled three 
nations, is said himself to have sto^Kl in some awe of his son-in- 
law Ireton, a man of great talents and indexible cliaracter, and 
sincere in those political opinions which Cromwell held only 
W'hile they were instriunental to his advancement. 

Ludlow, who knew Ireton well, and was the more likely to 
understand the motives of his conduct because he entirely coin- 
cideii with him in his political desires, believed that it was never 
his intention to come to any agreement with the King, but only 
to delude tlie Loyalists while the army were contesting with the 
Presbyterian interest in I’arliament : and he relates that Ireton 
once said to the King, ‘‘ Sir, you have an intention to be arbL 
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trator between the Parliament and us, and we mean to be so 
between you and the Parliament.” Cromwell, on the other hand, 
is said to have declared that the interview between Charles and 
his children, when they were first allowed to visit him, was “ the 
tenderest sight that ever his eyes beheld to have wept plenti- 
fully when he spoke of it (which he might well have done with- 
out hypocrisy, for in private life he was a man of kind feelings 
and of a generous nature ); to have confessed that “ never man 
was so abused as he in his sinister opinion of the King, who, he 
thought, was the most ujiright and conscientious of his kingdom ; 
and to have imprecated ‘‘that (iod would be jdeased to look 
upon him according to the sincerity of his heart towards the 
King.” I'here are men so lad>itnally insincere that they seem to 
delight in acts of gmtnitons duplicity, as if tlieir vanity was 
gratifiwl by the easy trimnpli over those who are too upright to 
suspect (hveit. Cromwell was a hyf>()crite, then, only when 
hypocrisy was useful ; there are anecdotes enough which prove 
tliat he was well pleastnl wiieii he eouhl lay aside the mask. In 
ids coudnet towards Cliarhs, while that poor ])ersecute(l king 
wiis with the army, tliere is no reason to suspect him of any 
sinister intention; — the most probable solution is that also which 
is most er(«litahle to him, and which is imj)uted to him by those 
persons ulio asperstnl him most. Hollis and Ludlow, who hated 
him with as much inveteracy as if they hatl not ecpially hated 
each other, agrw in believing that he wo\d<l willingly have 
taken part ujth the King ; ami that he vas deterr(Ml from this 
bett(T course by the fear that the army would desert him. They 
agrtH* also that wIhmi he was certain of this, lie, by taking mea- 
sur(*s for alarming the King, insligaU*d him to make his escape 
from Hampton Court [1 1 Nov., H>47J. Conceridng his further* 
purpose there are diflerent opinions. Hollis, who would allow him 

* One of the very few errors which M. Villeniain has committed is tliat 
of snyinjr ttmt Aslitinrnham is chargi-d t)y Clarendon w ith having betrayed 
his master on this weasion ; wheivas Clarendon, though he perceived with 
what faUd and nnaceouuUiMe iniMiianagement thev pr<x*eeded, entirely 
acquits him of any intention to mislead the king. M. Viilemain writes Xew 
York for Newark — from a mistiiken etyinolog} wc sup|>ase. These trifling 
inisUikt's are jwinted out for eorrection, not from the dt'sire of detecting faults, 
but in respi*ct for a work of great Kigacity, perfect candour, and exemplary 
diligence, — U'ing by far the most able liistory of Cromwell that has yet been 
written. 
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no merit, supposes that he directed him to Carisbrook because he 
knew that Hammond mig^ht be depended upon as a jailer ; Ludlow 
supposes that he thought Hammond a man on whom the King 
might rely ; and Hobbes, with more probability than either, 
affirms that he meant to let him esca])e from the kingrlom, which, 
with common prudence on the part of his companions, he might 
have done, and which, when Cromwell had made his choice to 
act with the Commonwealth Vmen, would have served their pur- 
pose bettor than his death. 

He did not, however, join them hastily, nor from his own feel- 
ings, but as if yielding, rather than consenting, to circumstances. 
Conferences wert* held bc»tween some of the iieads of tlu* many- 
headed anarcliy — members, officers, and jweachers — to determine 
what form of government was best for the nation, whether mo- 
narchical, arLstocratical, or democratical. 'Fiie ablest leaders of 
the rresbyterian i)arty had Ihh'ii (‘\]>elled the House, and some 
of them driven into exile by the prt‘pondeiating influence of the 
army, whoavailetl themselves of the King’s ]>resence to obtain 
tliat <ibject. Tliesc* jktsoiis, more fioiu tludr hatred of the Inde- 
pendents tlian from any other principle, would have defended the 
monarchy, which was now but weakly and insincerely defended 
bj" Cromwell and those who were calhnl the (iraudees of the 
House and army. KilluT form of government, they sai<l, might 
be good ill it.self, and for them, iis Lr<»\ ideiiee sliould diiect ; 
this being interjireteil meant that they w(‘re reiuly to support any 
form which might be most advautageJius to themselves. On the 
other hand, the ])olitieal and religious zealots insisted that 
monarchy was in itself an evil, aiul that the dews had committed 
a great sin against the Lord in choosing it; and they, ajifiarently 
now for the first time, avowed their desirt* of putting tJie King 
to death and establishing an equal common wealth. C'romwell, 
W'ho was then acknowltslged as the head of the finuidees, pro- 
fcsstsl himself to be unresolved ; lie had learnt however the 
teinjier of his tiKils, and with that coarse le\ity w liicli is one of 
the stningest fe^itures in his character, he concluded the confer- 
enc(‘ by Hinging a cushion at Ludlow’s head, and then niiuiing 
down stairs ; but not fast enough to escajic a similar missile 
w'hich was sent after him. The next day he told Ludlow' he was 
couviiiced of the desirableness of what that party hail proposed^ 
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but not of its feasibleness. The time was now fast approaching 
when Cromwell would find everything feasible which he desired. 
A bold accusation was preferred against him in the House of 
Lords by Major Huntington : he affirmed that Cromwell and 
Ireton had, from the beginning, instigated the army to disobey 
and resist the Parliament ; that they had pledged themselves to 
make the King the most glorious prince in Christendom, while 
they were making use of him, and had declared that they were 
ready to join with French, Spaniards, Cavaliers, or any who 
would force the Parliament to agree with him ; that their real 
object was to perpetuate the power of the army ; that Ireton said, 
when the King and l^arliament were treating, he hoped they 
would make such a jieace that the army might, with a good con- 
science, fight against them both ; and that Cromwell had, both 
in public and private*, maintained as his principle that every in- 
dividual was judg(‘ of just and right as to the good and ill of a 
kingdom ; that it was lawful to pass through any forms of 
government for attaining his end, and that it was lawful to play 
the knave with a knave. Huntington s^vore to the truth of these 
allegations; I^rilton impugns his eredit, by saying that he after- 
wanls lH*souglit Cromwell’s pardon, and confessed that he had 
been s\iboriK*d by the Presbyterians. Encouraged by them he 
pr()bal)ly was ; but Huntington’s memorial bears with it the 
stamp of truth, and it is confirmed by Cromwell’s whole course 
of after-life.* 

I'lie Indejx'udcnt party being the strongest, no advantage was 
made of tlH*se charges, winch might otht*rwise have l>een deemed 
gronnd sufficient for dc})riving him of his command ; and the ill- 
plannwl and ill-combined insurrection of the Cavaliers and inva- 
sion of the Scotch made him, as Villemain observes, too 
necessary to be <h*em«l culpable. Ho marched first into Wales, 
and brought that crabbeil expi*dition, as it was called, to a suc- 
cessful termination with his wonttxl celerity. That done, he pro- 
ceeded against the Scotch, which, to the great furtherance of 
Cromwell’s designs, Fairfax was not willing to do, for Fairfax 
liad a sort of ))yebald Presbyterian conscience, and strained at a 
gnat now, after having bolteil so many camels. Cromwell had a 

Huntington’s Complaint, daUnl 2ud Au^., 1648, is printed in Thurloe’s 
State Papers, vol. i. pp. 94—97, and in vol. u. of Maseres’ Tracts,] 
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great dislike of the Scotch as well as a great contempt for them ; 
he perfectly understood what their armies were, having served 
with them in one campaign, and therefore readily consented to 
go against them with a* very inferior force. That coniidence 
might have been fatal to him, if there had been common pru- 
dence in the Duke of Hamilton and the other Scotch leaders ; 
but the miserable creatures by whom the counsels of that army 
were directed chose to expose the English who were with them, 
instead of supporting them, when, by timely aid, the day might 
have been won. Cromwell declared he had never seen foot fight 
80 desj)erately as the North-countrymen under Sir iVIannaduke 
Langdale, at the battle of Preston, where they were so basely 
left without support. They had their reward. Cromwell fol- 
lowed their army, defeated and routed it, more being killed out 
of contempt, says Clarendon, than that they deserved it by any 
opposition. He then marched to Edinburgh, where he was 
received as a deliverer ; and settling the affairs of that lawless 
country under the management of Argjdl, left it w ith reason to 
believe that it would j)rove as peaee^ible as he could w ish. 

The part which Cromwell bore in the tragedy that ojisued, and 
the manner in which the hypocrisy, the coarseness, and tlie levity 
of his character were displayed, wdien, not Ijaving felt jiow'er or 
courage to prevent the wicktdness, lie took the lead in it liiim- 
self, are known to all j)ers()ns who have any know lefige of Eng- 
lisli history. The jiow ens of Europe had most of them secretly 
fomented the rebellion, and made no attempt to avert the cata- 
strophe w Inch it brought about. France more especially had 
acted treaciierously toward the King; commenting upon which, 
in the earlier part of his history, Lord Clarendon has some me- 
morable observations upon the impolicy as well as the injustice 
of such conduct, “ as if,” he says, the leligion of jirinces 
were nothing but policy, and that they considered nothing more 
than to make all other kingdoms but their own miserable ; and 
because God hath reserved them to be tried only w ithin his own 
jurisdiction, that he means to try them too by otlier laws and 
rules than he hath published to the world for his servants to walk 
by. Whereas they ought to consider that God hath placed them 
over his people as examples, and to give countenance to his laws 
by their own strict obs^ation of them ; and that as their sub- 
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jects are to be defended and protected by their princes, so they 
themselves are to be assisted and supported by one another, the 
function of kings being an order by itself ; and as a contempt 
and breach of every law is in the jJolicy of state an offence 
against the person of tlie king, because there is a kind of violation 
offered to liis person in the transgression of that rule, without 
which he cannot govern ; so tlie rebellion of subjects against 
their prince ought to be looked upon by all other kings as an 
assault of their own sovereignty, and in some degree a design 
against monarchy itself, and consequently to be suppressed and 
extir[)ated, in what other kingdom soever it is,.with the like con- 
cernment as if it were in their own bowels.” Lord Bacon has 
noticed it as a defect in tlie historical part of learning that there 
is not an im})artial and well attested Historia Nemesios. In such 
a history the miseries which France has undergone, and which 
Spain is undergoing and is to undergo, would exemplify the 
justice of Chirendoii^s remarks. 

While other governments beheld the fate of Charles with an 
indifference as disreputable to their feelings as to their policy, 
and while the King of Spain adorned liis palace by purchasing 
the ehoict*st specimens of art with which Charles had enriched 
England, an honoui-abh* exception is to be made for Portugal 
and the JIous<* of Hraganza. That House, in a time of extreme 
diHieulty and danger, ^^llell it could ill afford to jirovoke another 
enemy, chose rather to incur the resentment and ^engeanee of 
the English Cfounnonweiilth, than to refuse jiroteetion to Prince 
lvn})ert and the ships niuler his command ; and vheii tlie parlia- 
mentajy^ flet't eiiteixHl the Tagus, and denonnctHl war unless they 
were instantly deliverwl up, it ^\as with ditlienlty that Prince 
Theodosius (whose untimely death may, perha[>s, he considered 
as the greatest misfi>rtnne that ever hefel the I'ortngnese) was 
dissuadetl from going on board the Portuguese flee; himself, to 
join Prince Knpert, and give battle to his enemies. On that 
txjcasion the Braganzan family ct»nsic!ered what was right and 
Iionourable, regardless of all meaner considerations ; they sup- 
plied Knpert fully, and would not suffer his pursuers to leave the 
port till two tides after he had sailed out with a full gale. They 
suffered severely for this, but they preserved their honour ; and 
as it behoves us not to forget this, so does it at this time especi- 
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ally behove the Portuguese to remember in what manner the 
eonstant alliance and friendship of England, which for more than 
a hundred and sixty years has never been interrupted, was then 
deser\’ed. 

The levity which Croinw'ell displayed during that mockery of 
justice w ith w hich tlie King was sacrificed, Mr. Noble supposes 
to have been affected ; and Mr. O. Cromwell endeavours to in- 
validate tlie evidence upon whicli it lias been recorded and 
hitherto received. Its truth or falsehotwl would matter little in 
the fair estimate of his whole conduct, or of that particular act ; 
and the thing itself is too consistent with otlier autluMitic anec- 
dotes concerning him to be arbitrarily set aside. It is more 
remarkable tliat he went to look at the nnirderi*d King, opened 
the coffin liimsclf, jiut his finger to the neck w here it had been 
severed, and even insp(‘cting the insiile of the body, obs(Tved in 
how healthy a state it had been, and how well made for length 
of life. He had screwed his feelings as well as his conscience at 
this time to the sticking-place, and sei‘ins as if lie had been 
reso]v(^l to make it known that he would shrink from nothing 
wdiich might be neces'sary for Ids views. I'his was show n in the 
cast' of Lord Cajiel, a man in all respects of exemjdary virtue, 
and worthy of the highest honours that history can Ixstow, as 
one w ho pcrfoniied his duty faithfully, and to the last, in the worst 
of times. Cromwell knew' him personally, spoke of him as of 
a friend, and made his very virtues a nuson for taking away his 
life! Ills affection to the public, be said, so mu(!h weighed down 
Ids private friendship, that he could not but tell the House the 
(piestioii was whether they w’ould preserve their most bitter and 
mo.st iniidacable enemy ; he knew the Lord Capel very well, and 
knew that he would be the last man in England who would for- 
sake the royal interest ; that lie had great ermragi*, industry, and 
generosity ; that he had many friends who would always adhere 
tvi him : and that as long as he lived, w hat condition soever he 
w as in, he would be a thorn in their sides ; and therefore, for the 
good of the Commonwealth, he should vote for Ids death. This 
W3is delivereil and heard as a proof of rejinblican virtue. — God 
deliver use from all such virtues as harden the heart ! 

IIobl)€s has affirmed that at the time of Lord Capel’s execution 
it was put to the question by the army, whether all who had 
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borne arms for the King should be massacred or no, and the 
Noes carried it by only two voices.* If this be true, CromweD, 
we may be sure, was one of those who declared against it ; when 
he shed blood it was upon a calculating policy, never for the 
appetite of blood : such acts were committed by him against a 
good nature, not in tlie indulgence of a dej)raved one. Nor were 
the royalists the party of whom he was at that time most ap- 
prehensive ; they were broken and dispersed, their cause was 
abandoned by man, and the pulpit incendiaries preached and, 
perhaps, persuaded both themselves and others that God had 
declared against it. The present danger w'as from the Levellers, 
whom Cromwell had at first encourage<l, and with whom it is 
very possible that in one stage of his progress he may sincerely 
have sympathized. But being now better acquainted with men 
and with things, his wish was to build uj> and repair the work of 
ruin ; all further demolition was to be prevented, and therefore 
by prompt severity he suppresswl these men, who were so nume- 
rous and w ell orgnniztKl jls to have rendered themselves formidable 
by their strength us w’ell as by their o[>inions. That object 
having been ettectcHl, lie accepted the command in Ireland, to 
the surprise of his enemies, wdio dcsirwl nothing so much as his 
abs(*iicc; not having considered that with his means and temper 
he went to a sure compiest, and must needs return from it with a 
great acct^ssion of po])ularity and ))ow'er. 

He arrived at Dublin [15 Aug. 1649] in a fortunate hour, just 
after tlie garrison had obtaiiunl a signal victory, in consequence of 
wliich the siege had been broken up. Witliout delay he marched 
against Drogheda.f where the IVIarquis of Ormond had placed a 
great number of his best troops, under Sir Arthur Aston, a brave 
and distinguisluHl oftieer. One assault was manfully repulsed. 
Cromwell led his men a second time to the breach, wdio tlieii 
forced all tl>e retnmchmeiits, and gave no quarter, according to 
Ids positive orders. There was a great contention among the 
sohiiers who should get the governor fur his share of the spoil, 
because bis artificial leg was believed to be made of gold ; the 

[♦ Arthur, Loni Capel, was executed 9th March, 1648.1 

[t 3nl Sept. 1649. He began his attack ou the 9tb. The battles of Dun- 
bar and Worcester were fought on the 3rd of Septcnd)er. He summoned a 
parliament on die 3rd of Septeml)er, and he died on the 3rd of September.] 
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disappointment at finding it only of wood was somewhat abated 
by discovering two hundred pieces of gold sewn up in his girdle. 
CromwelFs own account of the slaughter is, that not thirty of 
the whole number of the defendants escaped with their lives. J 
do not believe,” he says, ‘‘neither do I hear, that any officer 
escaped with his life, save only one lieutenant, who, going to 
the enemy, said he was the only man tliat escaped of all the 
garrison. The enemy were filled upon tliis with much terror, 
and truly 1 believe this bitterness will save much effusion of 
blood, through the goodness of God. I wish that all honest 
hearts may give the glory of this to God alone, to whom, indeed, 
the praise of this mercy belongs, for instruments they were very 
inconsiderable the work throughout.” Lonl Clarendon says that 
all manner of cruelty was executed ; every' Irish inhabitant, man, 
woman, and child, put to the sword, and three or four officers 
of name and of good families, whom some humaner soldiers 
concealed for four or five days, were then butchered in cold 
blood. Ludlow relates tliat the slaughter continued two days, 
and that such extraordinary severity was used to discourage others. 
Hugh l*eters gave thanks for it in the cathcHlral at Dublin. The 
object was attained. Trim and Dundalk were abandoned to him 
without resistance ; Wexford was ill defended and easily taken ; 
and Cromwell, with a reliance upon fortune arising, in this in- 
stance, equally fmm confidence in himself and contempt of his 
enemies, marched into Munster so far from all succour and all 
reasonable hope of sui)plies, that if the city of Cork hatl not been 
treacherously or pusillaniniously given up to him, he and his 
army must have been reduced to the utmost danger. 

In less than six months, though an infectious disease liad 
broken out in his qwn army, Cromwell destroyed the last hopes 
of the Royalists in Ireland, and exacted for a national crime, to 
which the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day is the only parallel 
in historj', a vengeance to which no parallel can be found. No 
mercy was shown to any person who could be convicted of having 
shed Protestant blood in that most merciless and atrocious re- 
bellion. As many others as chose were allowed to enter into 
foreign services, and French and Spanish officers enlisted and 
transported not less than five and forty thousand men, though 
not five thousand could ever be raised for the Kingf s service by 

V 
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all the unwearied exertions of Ormond , and all the promises and 
contracts which were made with him. Leaving Ireton with the 
command;* to pursue the war upon that system of exterminatimi 
which the Commonwealth intended, he obeyed the summons of 
Parliament to put himself at the head of an army which was to 
march against Charles II., called at that time Charles Stuart, 
who was then in Scotland, in a situation something between that 
of a king and a prisoner. By Cromwell’s desire the command 
was offered to Fairfax, who refused it, more because he was 
offended and ashamed at having discovered how mere a cipher he 
was become, than from any feeling of repentance for what he 
had done, and for what he liad omitted to do, which was the 
heavier sin. In urging him to accept the command, Cromwell 
appeared so much in earnest that Ludlow believed him, and took 
him aside to entreat that he would not in compliment and humility 
obstruct the service of the nation by his refusal. When it was 
determined that Cromwell was to be general, Ludlow had a con- 
ference with him, in which Cromwell professed to desire notliing 
more than that the government might be settled in a free and 
equal Commonwealth, which he thought the only probable means 
of ki^eping out the old family. He looked upon it, he said, that 
the design of the Lonl w'as now to free his people from every 
burthen, and to accomplish what was prophesied in the 110th 
Psalm ; and then expounding that psalm for about an hour to 
L\i<llow, and tickling him with expositions, professions, and praises, 
endtHi by letting him undcrstaii<l that if he pleased to accept the 
command of the horse' in Ireland, the post would beat hisservice.f 

A declaration was sent before CromwelFs army, addressed “ to 
all tliat are Saints, and partakers of the Faith of God’s Elect in 
Scotland.” The Saints, however, in Scotlatul were praying and 
preaching against Cromwell as heartily as they had ever per- 
fonned pulpit-service against Charles ; and their Presbyterian 
brethren in England, as w^ell as the sober and untainted part of 
the people, were heartily wishing for his overthrow', and the 
return of the ancient order, II is contempt for the Scotch had 
very nearly brought about the fulfilment of their desires : he got 

[* May, 1650, He arrived in London on the 31 st Whitelock, p. 457, 
ed. 1732.] 

[t Ludlow's Mesnnrs, ed. 1771, pp. 136-7.] 
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himself into a situation at Dunbar from which it was impossible 
to retreat, and where, from the want of provisions, the enemy 
must have had him at their mercy if they would only have 
avoided an action. But it was revealed to the preachers, by 
whom the General was controlled, that Agag was delivered into 
their hands ; and Cromwell, perceiving them through his glass 
advancing to attack, exclaimed (in Hume’s felicitous language) 
without the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered them 
into his. Some of the preachers were knocked on the head while 
promising the victory, and others who were not killed “had very 
notable marks about the head and the face, that anybody might 
know they were not hurt by chance, or in the crowd, but by 
very good will.” A terrible execution was ma^le ; Cromwell’s 
men gave no quarter till they were weary of killing. In his 
letter to the Parliament he acknowletlged the peril in which he 
had been, and that the enemy had remindtid him of the fate of 
Essex’s anny in Cornwall ; “ but,” Kiys he, “ in what they were 
thus liiYed up, the Lord was above them. The enemy having 
those advantages, we lay very near him, being Kensible of our 
disadvantages, liaviiig some w'eakness of flesh, but yet con- 
solation and support from the Lonl himself to our jxior weak 
faith (wherein 1 believe not a few' amongst us stand), that be- 
cause of their nuinhers, because of their advantages, because of 
tJicir confidence, because of our weakness, because of our strait, 
we were on the mount, and on the mount the Lord would be 
seen.” And he adds tliat the Lord of Hosts made them as stub- 
ble to their sw'ords. 

The battle of Dunbar [3 Sept. 1650] delivered Charles from the 
tyranny of the Presbyterians, who, he verily believed, would have 
imprisoned him the next day if they had won the victor}'. Cromwell 
entered Edinbuigh : the castle w’as surrendered to him, and he 
was soon master of the better part of the kingdom ; but lie had 
a severe illness, w'ith tliree relapses, and was in great danger. 
His reply, after his recovery, to a letter of inquiry from the 
Lord President of the Council of State in England, acknowledged, 
with all humble thankfulness, their high favour in sending to 
inquire after one so unw'orthy as himself. “ Indeed, my lord,” 
he continues, “ your service needs not me; I am a poor creature, 
and liavc been a drj' bone, and am still an unprofitable sen^ant 
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to my Master and you. I thought I should have died of this fit 
of sickness, but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise. But 
truly, my lord, I desire not to live unless I may obtain mercy 
from the Lord, to approve my heart and life to him in more 
faithfulness and thankfulness, and those 1 serve with more pro- 
fitableness and diligence.” When he was well enough to take 
.the field, and advance against the King at Stirling, a skilful 
movement, by which he got behind the royal army, thereby cut- 
ting it off from the fruitful country from whence it drew its 
supplies, induced Charles to form the brave resolution of march- 
ing into England. 

Cromwell had not expected this ; and when he announced it to 
the Parliament, it was with something like an apology for him- 
self, though he said the enemy had taken this course in despera- 
tion and fear, and out of inevitable necessity. “ I do apprehend,” 
he says, ‘‘ that it will trouble some men^s thoughts, and may 
occasion some inconveniences, of which I hope we are as deeply 
sensible, and liave, and I trust shall be as diligent to prevent as 
any. And indeed this is our comfort, that in simplicity of heart 
as to God, we have done to the best of our judgments, knowing 
that if some issue were not put to this business, it would occasion 
another winter’s war, to the ruin of your soldiery, for whom the 
Scots are too liard, in respect of enduring the winter difficulties 
of this countly^ We have this comfortable experiment from the 
Lord, that this enemy is heart-smitten by God ; and whenever 
the Lord shall bring us up to them, we believe the Lonl will 
make tlie desperateness of this counsel of theirs to appear, and 
the folly of it also.” The alarm in London was very great. 
“ Both the city and the countrj',” says Mrs. Hutchinson, were 
all amazed, doubtful of tlieir own and the Commonwealth’s safety. 
Borne could not hide very j>ale and unmanly fears, and were in 
such distraction of spirit as much disturbed their counsels.” 
Even Bradshaw, stout-hearted as he was,” trembled for his 
neck. But great exertions were made by the government, its 
members having indeed everything at stake, and Whitelock says 
that no affair could have been managed with more diligence, 
courage, and prudence ; and that i)eradventure there was never 
so great a body of men, so well armed and provided, got together 
in so short a time, as were those sent to reinforce Cromwell.” 
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'Cromwell meantime followed the royal army with his wonted 
confidence. Whatever his military skill may have been, he pos- 
sessed in perfection two of the first requisites for a general, ac- 
tivity and decision ; while in the King’s councils he knew that 
there would be conflicting opinions, vacillations, delay, and 
imbecility. When therefore he came to Worcester, advantageous 
as that position w'as to the enemy if they had known how to profit 
by it, he marched directly on as to a prey ; and not troubling 
himself with the formality of a siege, ordered his troops to fall 
on in all places at once. According to Ids own account, the loss 
on his side did not exceed two hundred men ; yet it was^ he said, 
a stiff business,”— “ as stiff a contest for four or five hours as 
ever he had seen.” The royal army was completely routed and 
disjKjrsed ; and the victory was the more gp^tifying to Cromwell 
on account of its being achieved on the anniversary of the battle 
of Dunbar. In his letter to the Parliament he says, “ the di- 
mensions of this mercy are above my thoughts ; it Is, for aught 
I know, a crowning mercy. I am bold humbly to beg that all 
thoughts may tend to the promoting of Ills honour who liath 
wrought so great salvation ; and that the fatness of these conf inue<l 
mercies may not occasion pride and wantonness, as formerly the 
like hath done to a chosen nation.” 

The defeat of Charles at Worcester [3 Sept, 16*51] is one of those 
events w Inch most strikingly exemplify how much better events 
are disposed of by Providence than they would be if the direction 
were left to the choice even of the best and the wisest men. Had 
the victory l)een on the King’s 'side, other battles must have beem 
fought ; his final success could not have been attained without a 
severe struggle ; a second contest would have arisen among his 
own friends, between the members of the Church and the Pres- 
byterians, which might probably have kindled another civil war ; 
and the Puritans, and their descendants to this day, would have 
insisted that if the Commonwealth liad not been overthrown, the 
continuance of that free and liberal government w'ould richly have 
repaid the country for all its sufferings. But by the battle of 
Worcester, the Commonwealth’s men were left absolute masters 
of the three kingdoms ; they liad full leisure to complete and 
perfect their own structure of government : the experiment was 
fiiirly tried ; there was notliing from without to disturb the pro* 
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cess ; it went duly on from change to change, from one evil Uy 
another ; anarchy in its certain consequences leading to military 
despotism ; that again, when the sword was no longer wielded by 
a strong hand, giving place to anarchy ; till the people, at length 
weary of their sufferings and their insecurity, while knaves and 
fknatics were contending for the mastery over them, restored the 
monarchy with one consent. 

When Cromwell called the battle of Worcester a crowning 
mercy, he may have used that word in a double sense between 
pun and prophecy; for certain it is that from this time he 
did not conceal the kingly thoughts and views which he enter- 
tained. He would have knighted Lambert and Fleetwood upon 
the field, if his friends had not dissuaded him ; and soon after- 
wards, when Ireton^s death delivered him from the only person 
whom he regarded with deference, he assembled certain mem- 
bers of parliament, with some of the chief officers, at the Speaker’s 
house, told them it was necessary to come to a settlement of the 
nation, and delivered his own opinion in favour of a settlement with 
somewhat of a monarchical power in it. The lawyers who were 
present were in general for a mixed monarchy ; and many were 
for choosing the Duke of Gloucester king, who was still in their 
hands, and w^as, as they said, too young to have borne arms 
against tliem, or to be infected with the principles of their enemies. 
The officers were as generally against monarchy, though every 
one of them, says Whitelock, was a monarch in his regiment or 
company. For the present, Cromwell was satisfied w ith having 
felt liis ground, and waited wdiile the Long l^arliament made 
themselves more and mort< odious by the desire which they mani- 
fested of perpetuating their own }>ower, the war w hich they pro- 
voketl with the Dutch, anti the severities which they exercised 
by their abominable high court of justice, wliere tools of the 
ruling party, who had no character to lose, acted at once as 
judge and jury. The prisoners taken at Worcester were driven 
like cattle to London ; many of them perished there in confine- 
ment for w-ant of food, and the rest were sold to the plantations 
for slaves by the despotic government which had risen upon the 
mins of the throne ! This act of abominable tyranny is men- 
tioned by Ilaxter without any comment, and apparently without 
the slightest feeling. But when he relates that Mr. Love, one of 
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the London ministers, was condemned and beheaded by the same 
authority — then, indeed, Heaven and Earth are moved at such 
an enormity I “ At the time of his execution, or very near it 
on that day, there w'as the dreadfulest thunder, and lightning, 
and tempest that was heard or seen for a long time before. 
This blow sunk deeper towards the root of the new Common** 
wealth than will easily be belie\i^, and made them grow odious 
to almost all the religious party in the land except the sectaries. 
And there is, as Sir Walter Raleigh noteth of learned men, such 
as Demosthenes, Cicero, &c., so much more in divines of famous 
learning and piety, enough to put an everlasting odium upon 
those whom they sutler by, though the cause of the sufferers 
urere not justifiable. Men count him a vile and detestable 
creature, who in his passion, or for his interest, or any such low 
account, shall deprive the world of such lights and ornaments, 
and cut off so much excellency at a blow. — After this the most 
of the ministers and good people of the land did look upon the 
new Commonwealth as tyranny.” 

The Long Parliament having made itself as much hated by the 
Presbyterians as it was by the Royalists, was (slious at the same 
time to the army and the fanatics of both kinds, political and 
religious. Cromwell stated their misconduct to Whitelock 
strongly, and with none of that muddiness with which he fre- 
quently chose to conceal or obscure his meaning. On this 
occasion he sjioke plainly ; “ Their pride,” he said, ‘‘ and am- 
bition and self-seeking, ingrossing all places of honour and profit 
to themselves and their friends ; and their daily breaking forth 
into new and violent parties and factions : their delays of busi- 
ness, and design to perpetuate themselves and to continue their 
power in their own hands ; their meddling in private matters 
between party and party, contrary to the institution of parlia- 
ments, and their injustice and partiality in those matters, and the 
scandalous Uves of some of the chief of them, — these things do 
give too much ground for people to open their mouths against 
them and to dislike them. Nor can they be kept within the 
bounds of justice and law or reason, they themselves being the 
supreme power of the nation, liable to no account to any, nor to 
be controlled or regulated by any other power; there being 
none superior or co-ordinate with them.” Whitelock confessed 
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the evil, but said it would be hard to find a remedy. What,” 
SHid Cromwell, if a man should take upon him to be king?” 
To this Whitelock replied that this remedy would be worse than 
the disease ; that being general he had less envy and less danger 
than if he were called king, but not less power and real oppor> 
tunities of doing good. And he represented to him that he 
was environed with secret enenfies : that his own officers were 
elated with success ; “ many of them,” said he, “ are busy and oi 
turbulent spirits, and are not without their designs how they may 
dismount your excellency, and some of themselves get up into the 
saddle, — ^how they may bring you down and set up themselves.” 
Cromwell would willingly have engaged Whitelock in his views ; 
but Whitelock was a cautious, temporising man, who generally 
chose the safest part, and never incurred danger by resisting 
what he could not prevent, or putting himself in the van when 
he could remain with the main body. In speaking honestly to 
Cromwell, he risked nothing ; the feeling which his dissent ex- 
cited was rather disappointment than displeasure, and he would 
be esteemed more for his sincerity.* 

His concurrence was of little moment. Cromwell could count 
upon his faithful services when the thing was done, and he had 
plenty of other agents who were ready to go through with any 
thing. That memorable scene soon followed [20 April, 1653], 
when Cromwell turned out the Parliament, and locked the doors of 
the House of Commons. Whitelock says, that “ all honest and 

[♦ See the whole of this remarkable conversation in Whitelock, pp. 
548—561, ed. 1732. 

** WhiU'lock was a man who, taking at first, in honest conviction, what is 
callcHl tlie patriotic side, adher^ to it when men as honest himself, of fkr 
higher intellectual powers, and greater moral courage, went over to the 
King’s party. He couformed to all changes during the course of the Kebel- 
lion, not from any greedy or ambitious views, but because he hoped that every 
change might be tlie last, and dreaded the danger of any attemi^ at restoring 
that order of things which had been by violence subverted. The weight of 
his respectable character was thus thrown into whatever scale preponderated. 
But in all other respects he was so estimable a man— never injuring others, 
and seeking only to secure, not to aggrandise, himself— that the Roy^ists re- 
garded him with no aspmty ; they looked upon his conduct, as proceeding 
entirely from moral timidity, unmixed with any worse motive ; and when he 
appeared at Charles 1 1.’s court, to make his excuses, the king, with that good- 
nature which — ^though it was fkr frean covering the multitude of bis sins — 

f sve a grace to mu<m that he did and to everything he said, bade him go 
ome and take care of Ws fourteen children.^’— S outhey, Letter to John 
Murray f Eeq,^ * touching* Lord Nugenif p. 3i.] 
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prudent indifferent men were highly distasted at this ; that the 
royalists rejoiced ; that divers fierce men, pastors of churches and 
their congregations, were pleased,** as were the army in general, 
officers as well as soldiers ; and he illustrates the principles upon 
which some of the officers were pleased with the change, by what 
one of them said to a member of the ejected Parliament, whose son 
was a captain, that this business was nothing but to pull down 
the father and set up the son, and no more but for the fatlier to 
wear worsted, and the son silk stockings,’* — so sottish, says 
Whitelock, were they in the apprehensions of their own risings !♦ 
— but he has not thought proper to observe, how much more 
sottish and less excusable were those persons who had set them 
the example of pulling down authority. Some of the severest 
republicans in the array served Cromwell in this his first act of 
explicit despotism. Ludlow, who was in Ireland, had some dis- 
trust ; yet, he says that he and they who were with them thought 
themselves obliged, by the rules of charity, to hope the best, 
and, therefore, continued to act in their places and stations as 
before. They had never exercised that rule of charity towards 
Charles I. 

The Lord General, such was his title now, called a meoting^ 
of officers to deliberate concerning what should next be done. 
Lambert was for entrusting the supreme power to a few persons, 
not more than ten or tw^elve. Harrison would have preferred 
seventy, being the number of which the Jewish SanhcKlrim con- 
sisted. The deliberation ended in summoningf to a j)arliament 
a hundred and twenty-eight persoas chosen by the Council of 
Officers, from the three kingdoms. The members tlius curiously 
chosen, and notorious by the name of Praise-God Ikirebones* 
Parliament, met accordingly [4 July, 16o3], and were? harangued 
by Cromwell, who acknowMged the goodness of the Lord, in that 
he then saw the day wherein the Saints began their rule in tlie ' 
earth ! They began their business in a saintly manner, by “ a day 
of humiliation in which God did so draw forth the hearts of the 
members both in speaking and prayer, that th^ did not find any 
necessity to call for the hdp of any minister,” They were, indeed, 
£ot dispensing with ministers as well as kings, looking upon the 

[• Whitelock, p. 555, ed. 1732.] 

[t 8th Jfuiie, 1653, See a iiuQiaioiui in Whitdock, p. 557.] 
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function as Anti-Christian^ and upon tithes as absolute Judaism ; 
and the better to insure the abolition of that odious order, they 
proposed to sell all the college lands, and apply the money in 
aid of taxes. It had been intended that they should sit fifteen 
months, and that, three months before their dissolution, they 
should make choice of others to succeed them for a year, the three 
kingdoms being then to be governed by Annual Parliaments, 
each electing its successor. Five months, however, convinced 
Cromwell that the only use to be made of them was, to make 
them surrender their power into his hand, acknowledge their own 
insufficiency, (which they might do with perfect truth,) and be- 
seech him to take care of the commonwealth. The Council of 
Officers were now again in possession of the supreme power ; 
and they declared that the government of the Commonwealth 
should reside in the single person of Oliver Cromwell, with the 
title of Lord Protector, and a council of one-and-twenty to 
assist him.* 

Constitutions were made in that age as easily as in this, and 
tiie articles were not more durable then than they are now, though 
wiser heads were employed in making them. The name, how- 
ever, which Oliver chose for his piece of parchment was the 
Instrument of Government.f It was there ordained, that the 
Protector should call a parliament once in every three years, and 
not dissolve it till it had sat five months ; that the bills which 
were presented to him, if he did not confirm them within twenty 
days, should become laws without his confirmation ; and his 
select council should not be more in number than tw'enty-one, 
nor less than thirteen ; that with their consent, he might make 
laws which should be binding during the intervals of parliament ; 
that he should have power to make peace and war ; that imme- 
diately after his death, the council should choose another Pro- 
tector, and that no Protector after him should be general of the 
army. The first use which he made of his power was to make 
peace with the Dutch and with Portugal, in both cases upon 
terms honourable and advantageous to England ; nor could any 
measures have been more popular than these, w hich delivered the 

[♦ He was installed Lord Protector 16tli December, 1653, and proclaimed 
the 19th. The Barebcmes* Parliament ended 12th De<^mber, 1653.] 

[t ^‘e it at length in Whilelock, pp. 57l-~577, ed. 1732.] 
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nation in the first instance from an expensive and bloody contest, 
and in the other, restored to it its most productive foreign trade. 
France and S{)ain were emulously courting the friendship of the 
fortunate usurper : Ireland and Scotland thoroughly subdued, 
their governments united with that of England, by the right of 
conquest, and both countries undergoing that process of civiliza- 
tion which Cromwell, like the Romans, carried on by the sword. 
When Charles I. was treating with the Scotch, before he put 
himself into their hands, he said in a letter to the French agent, 
whom they authorized to promise him protection, “Let them 
never flatter themselves so %vith their good successes ; without 
pretending to prophecy, I will foretell their ruin, except they 
agree with me, however it shall please God to dispose of me/’ 
They had reason to remember this when they were under Crom- 
well’s government. Ilis orders to Monk, w hom he left to com- 
plete the subjugation of the countr}% were, that if he found a 
stubborn resistance at any place, he should give no quarter, and 
allow free plunder ; orders which Monk observed with the 
utmost rigour, and “ made himself as terrible as man could be.”* 
“ lie suMuetl them,” says Clarendon, “ to all imaginable tame- 
ness, though he had exercised no other power over them than wa« 
necessary to reduce that people to an entire submission to that 
tyrannical yoke. In all his other carriage towards them, but 
what was in order to that end, he was friendly and companionable 
enough; and as he w^as feared by the nobility and hated by 
the clergy, so lie was not unloved by the common people, 
who received more justice and less oppression from him, than 
they had been accustomed to under their own lords.” A 
more thorough conquest was never effected: everything W'aa 
changed, the whole frame of government new-modelleil, the 
Kirk subjected to the sole order and direction of the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief ; the nobles stripped of their power ; the very 
priests tamed and muzzled, — and all this w’as submitted to obe- 
diently ! — in reality, it had brought with it so much real benefit 
to a barbarous people, tliat at the Restoration, Lord Clarendon 
admits “ it might w'ell be a question, whether the generality of 
the nation was not better contented with it than to return into 
the old road of subjection.” 

[• Clar. Hist, vi. 494, ed. 1826.] 
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A more rigorous system had been pursued in Ireland, a system 
severer than even the mode of Roman civilization. The utter 
extirpation of the Irish had been intended I but this was found 
“ to be in itself very difficult, and to carry in it somewhat of 
horror, that made some impression upon the stone-hardness of 
their own hearts.” The Act of Grace (so it was called !) for 
which this purpose was commuted, was the most desperate 
remedy that ever was applied to a desperate disease. All the 
Irish who liad survived the ravages of fire, sword, famine, and 
pestilence, and who had not transported themselves, were com- 
pelled, by a certaiq day, to retire within a certain part of the 
province of Connaught, the most barren of the island, and at 
that time almost desolate ; after that time, if man, woman, or 
child, of that unhappy generation, were found beyond the limits, 
they were to be killed like wild beasts ; the land within that cir- 
cuit was to be divided among them, and the rest of the island was 
portioned out among the conquerors, who used tlie right of con- 
quest with greater severity than Romans, Saxons, or Normans 
had exercised in Britain. It is worthy of remark, that not a 
voice was heard against this tremendous act of oppression, such 
horror had the Irish massacre excited, and so irreclaimable, in 
the judgment of all men, was the nature of the inhabitants : even 
when new settlers established themselves there, “ through what 
virtues of the soil,” says Harrington, “ or vice of the air soever 
it be, they came still to degenerate and of the descendants of 
Roglish colonists there, it was said in Elizabeth’s time, that they 
were Uihernis ipsis Hiberniores, So little were their rights, or 
even their existence, taken into the account, tliat Harrington 
thought the best thing the Commonwealth could do with Ireland 
was to farm it to the Jews for ever, for tlie pay of an army to 
protect them during the first seven years, and two millions a 
year from that time forw^anl I — AVhat was to be done with 
the Irish, whether they were to be made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, or to become Jews by compulsion, he has not 
explained. For the sufferings of the Irish, however, Cromwell 
is not responsible ; and under the order which he established, if 
it had continued for another generation, the island would have 
been in a better state tlian any which its authentic history has 
yet recorded ; for there, as in Scotland, a more equitable ad- 
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ministration was introduced than that which had been de- 
stroyed. 

T^ile the Protector was feared and respected by foreign 
powers, and obeyed submissively, if not willingly, in Ireland and 
the sister kingdom, his state at home was full of uneasiness and 
danger. Though orders were given, when he summoned his 
first parliament, that no persons should be chosen who had borne 
arms on the King’s part, nor the sons of any such, and though 
care was taken to return such members as were believed to be 
the best affected to his government, yet in the first debate his 
authority was questioned ; and onememl)er declared that, “ for his 
own part, as God had made him instrumental in cutting down 
tyranny in one person, so now he could not endure to see the 
nation’s liberties shackled by another, whose right to the govern- 
ment could not be measured otherwise than by the length of his 
sword, which alone had emboldened him to command his com- 
manders.” lie attempted to curb this spirit, by excluding all 
who would not subscribe an engagement to be true and faithful 
to the Ldrd Protector ; yet they wlio look the engagement were 
found so impracticable for his puqmses, that, taking advantages 
of the letter of his Instrument, he dissolved them at the end of 
five lunar months. 

Cromwell w'as now paying the bitter price of successful ambi- 
tion. Ilis good sense and his good nature would have led him 
to govern equitably and mercifully, to promote literature, to 
cherish the arts, and to pour wine and oil into the wounds of 
tlie nation. But as, in the language of the schools, uno ahmrdo 
dato^ sequuntur millia, so in politics and in morals, are error 
and guilt fearfully prolific : the disease of the root taints the 
remotest branches. Having attained to power by sinister means, 
Cromwell, in spite of himself, was compelled to govern tyran- 
nically ; he was equally in danger from the royalists, the greater 
though inactive part of the nation, among whom indignant spirits 
were continually at work, and from the levellers, by whose in- 
strumentality he had raised himself to his insecure and miserable 
elevation. He could not rely even upon the officers of that army 
by which alone be was supported ; and lie had so little confidence 
in the soldiers, that he once intended to bring over a Swiss regi- 
ment as a guard for his own person, and had sent an agent 
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to take measures for raising it ; but having perceived how un- 
popular such a manifestation of his fears would be, and how 
dangerous, he was deterred from his purpose. His best security 
was in the irreconcileable dtfTerence between the royalists and tlie 
fiinatics, the latter willingly aiding him to oppress the former, 
of whom he stood most in fear. It was confidently afRrmed, that 
the proposal for massacring the whole royal party was more 
than once brought forward in his Council of Officers, as the only 
expedient to secure the Government ; but Cromwell, who was 
neither devil enough to commit the crime, nor fool enough to 
destroy the balance by which he was preserved, never would 
consent. The royalists, in other respects, had little reason to 
praise his moderation. After all the plunder and exactions 
which they had suffered, and the compositions which they had 
paid for their own estates, Cromwell now, by his own authority 
and that of his council, issued an order for decimating their 
estates, that is, that they should pay a tenth, not of the income, 
but of the value of the property ; and a declaration accompanied 
this order, that, because of their inherent malignity, they must 
not wonder if they were looked upon as a common enemy.; and 
that they ‘‘ must not expect to be prosecuted like other men, by 
the ordinary forms of justice, and to have the crimes proved by 
witnesses, before they should be concluded to be guilty.” If the 
loyal part of the people had at first lent the King the fifth part 
of what, after infinite losses, they were compelled to sacrifice to 
his enemies at last, Lord Clarendon says, that Charles would 
have been enabled to preserve them and himself. “ The Lord 
deliver us,” says Laud, “ from covetous and fearful men ! The 
covetous will betray us for money, the fearful for security.” He 
did not live to see how the persons, who acted under the influ- 
ence of these base passions, brought ujwn themselves worse evils 
than could have befallen them in the manly discharge of their 
duties. 

The better to exact this forced payment, and with a view, also, 
towards embodying a sort of national army, which might be 
employed in case of need to balance or repress the troops, whose 
fidelity he distrusted, he divided England inta twelve cantons, 
each of w hich was placed under the absolute pow er of a major- 
general. These Bi»haws, as Ludlow calls them, w’ere to levy 
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all imposts, sequester those who did not pay the decimatiou, and 
commit to prison any persons whom they suspected ; and there 
was no appeal from any of their acts, but to the Protector. In 
each canton he raised a body of horse and foot, who were only 
to be called out in eases of necessity, and then to serve a certain 
number of days at their own charge ; if they served longer, they 
were to receive the same pay as the army, but they were to be 
under the major-general of their respective canton. A certain 
salary was allowed them, that of a horseman being eight pounds 
a year. But the advantage which he might have derived from 
this kind of yeomanry force (that of all other which may most 
reasonably be depended upon for tlie preservation of order), 
brought with it a new danger from the jwwer of tJie majors- 
general ; and Cromwell removed these Bashaws in time, without 
difficulty, because they liad made themselves odious to the 
nation. 

He callefl his next parliament^ with more confidence, because 
tlie war in which he had engaged against 8i)aiii had made him 
master of .Jamaica, and two treasure-ships, with a frightful de- 
struction of tlie Spaniards, had been taken. The treasure was 
brought in waggons from Portsmouth to Ixmdoii, and paraded 
through the city to the Towner. Most of the members took the 
test which he required ; they passed an act binding all men to 
renounce Charles Stuart and his family ; they declared it high 
treason ^to attempt the life of the Protector, and granted him 
larger supplies than had ever before been raised, one of the im- 
posts being a full year’s rent upon all houses which had been 
erected in and about London, from before the beginning of tlie 
troubles. Finally, they offered him the title of king, which was 
the great object of his ambition. The republicans, from whom 
he expected most danger, had been carefully excluded by ma- 
nagement in the elections, or by the test. Vane and Harrison 
were in confinement, for Cromwell feared the craft of the former, 
and the enthusiasm of the latter, which placed him above all 
means of corruption or intimidation. Yet there was more oppo- 
sition than he had anticipated ; and one member applietl to him 
in tlie House, the words of the prophet to Aliab, “ Hast thou 
killed and also taken possession ?” Lambert, who had hitherto 
[♦ 3rd September, 1654, dissolved 31st January, 1654-5.] 
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focwmded all the views of Oliver, because he expected to be the 
next Protector himself, being the second man in the army, de- 
clared against a proposal which would have been fatal to his 
ambition : and there were members bold enough to say, that if 
they must submit to the old government, they would much 
rather choose to obey the true and lawful heir of a long line of 
kings, than one who was but at best their equal, and had raised 
himself by the trust which they had reposed in him. Upon such 
opposition Cromwell would have trampled, if he had found 
support in his own family and nearest connexions. But his sons 
were without ambition. Richard, the eldest, indeed was believed 
to be at heart a royalist; Desborough, who had married his 
sister, and Fleetwood, who was his son-in-law (having married 
Ireton’s widow), with a stupid obstinacy objected to his assuming 
the name of king, though they had no objection to his . exercising 
a more ‘absolute authority than any King of England had ever 
possessed. Colonel Pride, who had purged the parliament to 
make him what he was, procured a petition from the majority of 
the officers then about London, against his taking the title ; and 
information, to which he gave full credit, was conveyed ^o him, 
that a number of men had bound themselves by oath to kill him, 
within so many hojnrs after he should accept it. Under these 
disheartening circumstances, after a long and painful struggle 
with himself, and some curious discussions with the deputation of 
members, who were sent to urgt; his acceptance, he concluded by 
refusing it upon the plea of conscience.* 

In thus yielding to men of weaker minds than his own, Crom- 
well committed the same error which had been ftital to Charles. 
The boldest course w'ould have been the safest ; the wisest friends 
of the royal family were of opinion, that if he had made himself 
king de factOy and restored all things in other respects to the 
former order, no other measure w'ould have been so injurious to 
the royal cause. Everything except the name was given him ; 
the power of appointing his successor in the protectorship was 
now conferred upon him by parliament, and the ceremony of 
investiture was performed for the second time, and with a pomp 

[* 8th May, 1657. On the 16th December, 1653, he was installed Lord 
Pmtector, and on the 26th June, 1657, inaugurated Lord Protector. 
tWhitelo^ p. 571 and p. 662, ed. 1732.] 
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which no coronation had exceeded. The Speaker presented him 
with a robe of purple velvet, a mixed colour, to show the mixture 
of justice and mercy, which he was to observe in his administra- 
tion ; the Bible, ^ Hhe book of books, in which the orator told 
him he had the happiness to be well versed, and which contained 
both precepts and examples for good government a sceptre, 
not unlike a staff, for he was to be a staff to the weak and poor ; 
and lastly, a sword, not to defend himself alone, but his people 
also : “ If,” said the Speaker, “ I might presume to fix a motto 
upon this sword, as the valiant Lord Talbot had upon his, it should 
be this : JEgo sum Domini Protectoris^ ad protegendum poptdum 
meuniy I am the Tx)rd Protector’s, to protect my people.” 

So great was the reputation which Cromwell obtained abroad 
by his prodigious elevation, the loRy tone of his government, and 
the vigour of his arms, that an Asiatic Jew is said to have come 
to England for the purpose of investigating his pedigree, think- 
ing to discover in him the Lion of the tribe of Judah ! Some of 
his own most faithful adherents regarded him with little less vene- 
ration. Their warm attachment, and the more doubtful devotion 
of a wt of enthusiastic preachers, dnigged the atmosphere in 
which he breathed ; and yet, while his bodily health continued, 
the natural strength of his understanding prevailed over this 
deleterious influence, and he saw things calmly, clearly, and 
sorrowfully as they w ere. Shakspeare himself has not imagined 
a more dramatic situation than that in which Cromwell stood, 
lie had attained to the possession of 8<)vereign power, by means 
little less guilty than Macbeth, but the process had neither 
hardened his heart, nor made him desperate in guilt. His mind 
had expanded with his fortune. As he advanced in his career, 
he gradually discovered how mistaken he had been in the prin- 
ciples upon which he had set out ; and, after having effected the 
overthrow of the church, the nobles, and the throne, he became 
convinced, by what experience (the surest of all teachers) had 
shown him, that episcopacy, nobility, and monarchy were insti- 
tutions good in themselves, and necessary for this nation in 
which they had so long been established. Fain would he have 
repaired the evil w'hich he had done ; fidn would he have restored 
the monarchy, created a House of Peers, and re-established the 
Episcopal church. But he was thwarted and overruled by the 

o 
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^ei!j|||l§truments which he had hitherto used ; men whom he 
foirmerly possessed with his own passionate errors, and whom 
he was not able to dispossess: persons incapable of deriving 
wisdom from experience, and so short-sighted as not to see that 
their own lives and fortunes depended upon the establishment of 
his power by the only means which could render it stable and 
secure. Standing in fear of them, he dared not take the crown 
himself ; and he could not confer it upon the rightful heir : — by 
the murder of Charles, he had incapacitated himself from making 
that reparation which would othenvise have been in his power. 
His wife, who was not elated with prosperity, advised him to 
make terms with the exiled king, and restore him to the throne ; 
his melancholy answer was, Charles Stuart can never forgive me 
his father’s death ; and if he could, he is unworthy of the crown,” 
He answered to the same effect, when the same thing was twice 
proposed to him, with tlie condition that Charles should marry 
one of his daughters. What would not Cromwell have given, 
whether he looked to this world or the next, if his hands had 
been clear of the king’s blood ! 

Such was the state of Cromwell’s mind during the latter 
years of his life, when he was lord of these three kingdoms, and 
indisputably tlie most powerful potentate in Europe, and as cer- 
tainly the greatest man of an age in which the race of great 
men was not extinct in any country. No man was so worthy 
of the station which he filled, had it not been for the means 
by which lie reached it. He would have governed constitu- 
tionally, mildly, mercifully, liberally, if he could have followed 
the impulses of his own heart, and the wishes of his better 
mind ; self-preservation compelled him to a severe and sus- 
picious system: he was reduced at last to govern without a 
Parliament, because, pack them and purge them as he might, 
all that he summoned proved unmanageable; and because he 
was an usurper, he became of necessity a despot. The very 
saints, in whose eyes he had been so precious, now called him an 
“ ugly tyrant,” and engaged against him in more desperate plots 
than were formed by the royalists. He lived in perpetual dan- 
ger and in perpetual fear. When he went abroad he was sur- 
rounded by his guards. It was never known which way he was 
going till he was in the coach ; he seldom returned by the same 
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way he went ; he wore armour under his clothes, and 
ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. The latto 
days of Charles, while he looked on to the scafibld, and endured 
the insolence of Bradshaw and the inhuman aspersions of Cook, 
were enviable when compared to the close of Cromwell’s life. 
Charles had that peace \iithin which passeth all understanding ; 
the one great sin which he had committed in sacrificing Strafford 
had been to him a perpetual cause of sorrow and shame and 
repentance ; he received his own death as a just punishment for 
that sin under the dispensations of a righteous and unerring Pro- 
vidence ; and feeling that it had been expiated, when he bowed 
his head upon the block, it was in full reliance upon the justice 
of posterity, and with a sure and certain trust in the mercy of 
his God. Cromwell had doubts of both. Ludlow tells us, that 
at his death “ he seemed, above all, conccrnc<i for the reproaches, 
he said, men would cast upon his name, in trampling on his ashes 
when dead !” And the last sane feeling of religion which he 
expressed implied a like misgiving, concerning his condition in 
the world on which he was about to enter — it was a question to 
one of his fanatical preachers,* if the doctrine were true, tliat 
the elect could never finally fall?” Upon receiving a reply, 
that nothing could be more certain, ‘‘ Then am I safe,” he said, 
“for I am sure that once I was in a state of grace.” The 
spiritual drams which were then administered to him in strong 
doses, acted powerfully upon a mind debilitated by long disease, 
and disposed by the nature of that disease to delirium. He 
assured his physicians, as the presumptuous fanatics by whom he 
was surrounded assured him, that he should not die, whatever 
they might think from the symptoms of his disorder, for God 
WBB far above nature, and God had promised his recovery. 
Thanks were publicly given for the undoubted pledges of his 
recovery, which God had vouchsafed ! and some of his last words 
were those of a mediator rather than a sinner, praying for the 
people, as if his own merits entitled him to be an intercessor. 
Even his death did not dissipate the delusion. When that news 
WHS brought to those who were met together to pray for him, 
“ Mr. Sterry stood up and desired them not to be troubled : for,” 
said he, “ this is good news ! because, if he was of great use to 
[* John Goodwin.] 
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the pulople of God when he was amongst us, now he will be much 
more so, being ascended to Heaven to sit at the right hand of 
J^s Christ, there to intercede for us, and to be mindful of us 
on all occasions !”• 

The life of this most fortunate and least flagitious of usurpers 
might hold out a salutary lesson for men possessed with a like 
ambition, if such men were capable of learning good as well as 
evil lessons from the experience of others. He gained three king- 
doms; the price which he paid for them was innocence and 
peace of mind. He left an imperishable name, so stained with 
reproach, that notwithstanding the redeeming virtues which 
adorned him, it were better for him to be forgotten than to be so 

remembered. And in the world to come, ^but it is not for 

us to anticipate the judgments, still less to limit the mercy, of 
the All-merciful. 

Let us repeat, that there is no portion of history in which it 
so much behoves an Englishman to be thoroughly versed as in 
that of Cromwell’s age. There it may be seen to what desperate 
lengths men of good hearts and laudable intentions may be drawn 
by Action. There may be seen the rise, and the progress, and 
the consequences of rebellion. There are to be found the high- 
est examples of true patriotism, sound principles, and heroic 
virtue, with some alloy of haughtiness in Strafford, of human 
infirmitii« in Laud, pure and unsullied in Falkland, and Capel, 
and Newcastle, and in Clarendon, the wisest and the best of 
E)ig]ish statesmen, the most authentic, the most candid, the 
most instructive of English iiistorians. From the history of tliat 
age, and more esi)ecially from that excellent writer, the young 
and ingenuous may derive and confirm a just, and generous, and 
ennobling love for the institutions of their country, founded 
upon the best feelings and surest principles ; and the good and 
the thoughtful of all ages will feel in the perusal, with what 
reason that petition is inserted in the Litany, wherein we pray 

[♦ Cromwell died in a wlurlwind on the 3rd September, 1658. On the 23rd 
November he was buried in Hpry VII.’s chapel with more than regal 
Bcdemnity. At the Restoration his body was taken up and hung at Tyburn. 
Forty years afterwards Dryden alludes to the storm in which the Protector 
died, ill a letter to his cousin, Mrs. Steward. Many of the large trees in 
St. James’s Park were tom up by the roots. 

lie was taken il],^t Hampton Court, and died at Whitehall.1 
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the Lord to deliver us from all sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion: £rom all &]se doctrine, heresy, and schism: fit>m 
hardness of heart and contempt of his word cmd command* 
ments,” — sins which draw after them, in certain and inevitable 
consequence, the heaviest of all chastisements upon a guilty 
nation.* 

[* After the murder of the king change followed change, but no chanae 
brought stability to the state, or repose to the nation, not even when tM 
supreme and ab^lute authority was luurped by a man who of all others was 
the most worthy to have exercised it, had it lawfully devolved upon him. 
Cromwell relieved the country from Presb^^rian intolerance ; and he curbed 
those fanatics who were for proclaiming King Jesus, that, as his saints, they 
might divide the laud amongst themselves. But it required all his strength 
to do this, and to keep down the spirit of political and religions ifanaticism, 
when his own mind by its own stren^h had shaken off both diseases. He 
then saw and understood the beauty, ana the utility, and the necessi^ of those 
establishments, civil and ecclesiastical, over the ruins of which he had made 
his way to ^wer ; and gladly would he have restored the Monarchy and the 
Episcopal Church. Hut he was deterred from the only practicable coarse 
less by the danger of the attempt than by the guilty part which he had home 
in the king's fate; and at the time when Europe regarded him with 
terror and admiration as the ablest and most powerful potentate of the age, 
he was ijaying the bitter penalty of successful ambition, consumed by cares 
and anxieties, and secret fears, and only preservt‘d from all the horrors of 
remorse by the spiritual drams which were administered to him as long as 
he had life. — Southey, Bu»ikof the Churchy ed. 1841, p. 509.] 
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0 thou, whom, borne on fancy’s eager wing 
Back to the season of life’s happy spring, 

1 pleased remeniber, and while memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget ; 

Ingenious dri'amer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 

Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style. 

May teach the gayest, make the ^avest smile ; 

Witty, and well-employed, and, like thy Lord, 

Speaking in parables his slighted word ; 

1 name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at tliy deserved fame ; 

Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Kevere the man, whose Pii.cRisi marks the road, 

And guides the Progukss of tlie soul to God. Cowper. 

When Cowjier compost'd bis Sitting, be bid tbt; name of 
Wbitefield beneath wcll-smmdiiig Greek ;’*• and abstaineti from 
mentioning Bunyan wliile lie jianegyrized bim, “ It^st so despised 
a name should move a sneer,** In Bunyan ’s case this could hardly 
have been needful forty years ago ; for though a just apprecia- 
tion of our elder and better writers was at that tinui far le-ss 
general than it ajipears to be at present, the author of tlie Pil- 
gjim’s Progress was even then in high repute. IBs fame may 
literally be said to have risen ; beginning among the ptniple, it 
had made its way up to those who are called the public. In most 
instances, the many receive gradually and slowly tin* ojiinions of 
the few, respecting literary merit ; and sometimes, in assentation 
to such authority, profess with their lips an admiration cif they 
know not wliat, they know not why. But here the opinion of 
the multitude had been ratified by the judicious. The people 
knew what they admired. It is a book which makes its way 
through the fancy to the understanding and the heart : the child 
peruses it with wonder and delight ; in youth wc discover the 

[♦ L^ncoDomus (beneath well-sounding Greek 

I slur a name a poet must not speak). Cowpeb, * /fope.’] 
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gemus which it displays ; its worth is apprehended as we advance 
in years ; and we perceive its merits feelingly in declining age. 

John Bunyan has feithfully recorded his own spiritual history.* 
Had he dreamed of being for ever known,” and taking his 
place among those Who may be called the immortals of the earth, 
he would probably have introduced more details of his temporal 
circumstances and the events of his life. But glorious dreamer 
as he was, this never entered into his imaginations : less con- 
cerning him tlian might have been expected has been preserved 
by those of his own sect, and it is now not likely that any thing 
more should be recovered from oblivion. Tiie village of Elstow, 



[Elutow nuirch «nd JUdfiry ] 

which is wiHiiii a mile of Betlforfl, was liis birtii-place, 1628 tlw 
year of Ids birth ; and his descent, to use his own words, ‘‘ of a 
low, inconsiderable generation ; my father’s house,” he says, 
“ being of that rank tliat is meanest and most despised of all the 
&milies in the land.” It is stated, in a history of Bedfordshire, 
that he was bred to the business of a brazier, and worked as a 
journeyman in Bedford : but the Braziers’ Company would not 

[♦ ‘ Grace aboundiug to the Chief of Sinners,’ printed in his Works, 2 vols. 
fol. 173ti, and 2 vols. rol. 1767.] 
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deem itself more honoured now if it could show the name of 
John Bunyan upon its rolls, than it would have felt disparaged 
then by any such fellowship ; for he was, as his own statement 
implies, of a generation of Tinkers, bom and bred to that calling 
as his &ther had been before him. Wherefol'e this should have 
been so mean and despised a calling is not however apparent, 
when it was not followed as a vagalx)nd employment ;* but, as 
in this case, exercised by one who had a settled habitation, and ' 
who, mean as his condition was, was nevertheless able to put his 
son to school in an age when very few of the poor were taught 
to read and write. The boy learnt both, ‘‘ according to the rate 
of other poor men’s children,” but soon lost what little lie had 
been taught, even,” he says, “ almost utterly.” 

Some ])ains, also, it may be presumai, his parents took in im- 
pressing him with a sense of his religious duties ; otherwise, 
when in his boyhcxx! he became a proficient in cursing and 
swearing above his fellows, he would not have been visited by 
such dreams and such compunctious feelings as he has described. 

“ Often,” he says, “ after I had spent this and the other day in 
sin, I have in iny bed bet*ii greatly afflicted, while asleep, with 
the apprehensions of Devils and wicked Spirits, who still, as I 
then thought, laboured to draw me away with them.” His 
waking reflections were not less terrible than these fearful visions 
of the night : and these, he says, when I was but a child, but 
nine or ten years old, did so distress my soul, that then in the 
midst of my many sports and childish vanities, amidst my vain 
companions, I was often much cast <iown, and afflicted in my 
mind therewith : yet could I not let go my sins. Yea, I was 
also then so overcome with despair of life and Heaven, that I 

[* Workers in brass, or, in common parlance, tinkers^ vhose proftssion 
bore to that of a brazier the same relation which the cobbler’s does to the 
shoemaker’s. It was not followed, however, by Bunyan's fether as an itine- 
rant calling, which leads Mr. Southey to wonder why it should have come to 

esteemed so mean. We believe the reason to be that the tinkers' craft is, 
in Great Britain, commonly practised by gypsies ; and we surmise the pro- 
bability that Bunyan's own flimily, though reclaimed and settled, might 
have sprung ftom this caste of vaga^nds : that they were not, at aU events, 
originally English, would seem the most natural explanation of young 
John's asking nis dither, whether he was not of Jewish extraction ? (expect- 
ing thereby to found on the promises made in the Old Testament to the seed 
of Abraham.)— Sir Walter Scott, Quart. Jiev.tyo\, xUii. p. 470. {Southey t 
Life of Bunyan.) ] 
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sliould often wish, either tliat there had been no Hell, or that I 
had been a devil, supposing they were only tormentors ; that if 
it must needs be that 1 went thither, I might be rather a tor- 
mentor than be tormented myself.” 

These feelings, 'when he approached towards manhood, re- 
curred, as might be expected, less frequently and with less force ; 
but though he represents himself as having been what he calls a 
town -sinner, he was never so given over to a reprobate mind 
as to be wholly free from them. For though he became so far 
hardened in profligacy, that he could ‘‘ take pleasure in the vile- 
ness of his companions,” yet the sense of right and wrong was 
not extinguished in him, and it shocked him if at any time he 
saw tliose who pretended to be religious act in a manner unworthy 
of their profession. Some providential escapes, during this part 
of his life, he looked back upon afterwards as so many judgments 
mixed with mercy. Once he fell into a creek of the sea, onoe 
out of a boat into the river Ouse near Bedford, and each time 
was narrowly saved from drowning. One day an adder crossed 
his path ; he stunned it with a stick, then forced open its mouth 
with a stick, and plucked out the tongue, which he supposed to 
be the sting, with ids hiigm ; ‘‘ by winch act,” he says, “ had 
not God been merciful unto me, I migiit by my desperateness 
liave brought myself to my end.” If tiiis imieed were an adder, 
and not a iiarmless snake, ids escape from the fangs was more 
remarkable tiian lie was himself aware of. A circumstance 
which was likely to impress him more deeply occurred in the 
eigiiteenth year of liis age, wlien, being a soldier in tlie Parlia- 
ment’s army, lie was drawn out to go to the siege of Leicester :• 
one of the same company wislied to go in liis stead ; Bunyan 
consented to excliange witli him ; and tliis volunteer substitute, 
standing sentinel one day at tlie siege, was shot through the head 
with a musket ball. 

Some serious thoughts tliis w^ould have awakened in a harder 
heart tiian Bunyan’s ; but his heart never was hardened. The 
self-accusations of sucli a man are to be received with some dis- 
trust, not of his sincerity, but of his sober judgment. It should 
seem that he ran headlong into the boisterous vices which prove 

[* Leicester was surrendered to Fairfiu on the 17th of June, 1645. 
Whitelock, ed. 1732, p. 152.] 
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fata! to so many of the ignorant and the brutal, for want of that 
necessary and wholesome restrictive discipline which it is the 
duty of a government to provide ; but he was not led into those 
habitual sins which infix a deeper stain. “ Had not a miracle 
of precious grace prevented, I had laid myself open,” he says, 
“ e^'en to the stroke ‘of those laws which bring some to disgrace 
and open shame before the face of the world.” That grace he 
had ; — he was no drunkard, for if he had been, he would loudly 
have proclaimed it: and on another point we have his own 
solemn declaration, in one of the most characteristic passages 
in his whole works, where he replies to those who slandered 
him os leading a licentious life with women. “ I call on them,” 
he says, “ when they have used to the utmost of their endeavours, 
and made the fullest inquiry that they can, to prove against me 
truly, that there is any woman in Heaven or Eai*th or Hell, that 
can say I have at any time, in any place, by day or night, so 
much as attempted to l>e nauglit with them. And speak I thus 
to beg mine enemies into a good esteem of me ? No, not 1 1 I 
will ill this beg belief of no man. Believe or disbelieve me in 
this, is all a-case to me. My foes have missed their mark in 
tliis their shooting at me. I am not the man. I wish that they 
themselves be guiltless. If all the fornicators and adulterers 
in England were hanged up by the neck till they be dead, John 
Bunyan, the object of their envy, would be still alive and well, 
I know not whether there be such a thing as a woman breathing 
under the copes of Heaven, but by their apparel, their children, 
or by common fame, except my wife.” And, “ for a wind up 
in this matter,” calling again not only upon men, but angels, to 
prove him guilty if he be, and upon God for a record upon his 
soul that in these things he was innocent, he says, Not that I 
liave been thus kept because of any goodness in me more than 
any other, but God has been merciful to me, and has kept me.” 

Bunyan married presently after his substitute had been killed 
at the siege of Leicester, probably therefore before he was nine- 
teen. ♦ This he might have counted among his mercies, as he 
has counted it tliat he was led to light upon a wife” whose 
father, as she often told him, was a godly man, who had been 

[♦ Her maiden name is nnknown. She was dead before the period of 
Banyan's long imprisonment.] 
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used to reprove vice both in his own house and among his neigh- 
bours, and had lived a strict and holy life both in word and d^. 
There was no imprudence in this early marriage, though they 
came together as poor as poor might be, not having so much 
household stuff as a dish or spoon betwixt them both for Bun- 
yan had a trade to which he could trust, and the young woman 
had been trained up in the way she should go. She brought him 
for her portion two books which her father had left her at his 
death : “ The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven” was one : the 
other was Bayly, Bishop of Bangor’s “ Practice of Piety,” which 
has been translated into Welsh (the author’s native tongue), 
into Hungarian, and into Polish, and of which more than fifty 
editions were published in the course of a hundred years. These 
books he sometimes read with her ; and though they did not, he 
says, reach his heart to awaken it, yet they did beget within him 
some desires to rtjform his vicious life, and made hini fell in 
eagerly with the religion of the times, go to church twice a-day 
with the foremost, and there very devoutly say and sing as others 
did -yet, according to his own account, retaining his wicked life. 

At this time Bunyan describes himself as having a most super- 
stitious veneration for ‘‘ the high place, Priest, Clerk, vestment, 
service, and w hat else belonging to the Church,” counting the 
Priest and Clerk most happy and without doubt bh'ssed, because 
they were, as he then thought, the ser>ants of God ; yea, he 
could “ liave laid dowm at the feet of a Priest, and have been 
trampled tipon by them, their name, their garb and work, did so 
intoxicate and bewitch” him. The service, it must be remem- 
bered, of which he speaks, was not tlie Liturgj^ (ff the Church of 
England (which might not then hv used even in any private 
femily without subjecting them to tlie penalty of five pounds for 
the first offence, ten for the second,, and a year’s imprisonment 
for the third), but what the meagre Directory of the victorious 
Puritans had substituted for it, iii which only the order of the 
service was prescribed, and all else left to the discretion of the 
minister. The first doubt which he felt in this stage of his pro- 
gpress, concerning his own prospect of salvation, wAs of a curious 
kind : lienring the Israelites called the peculiar people of God, 
it occurred to him that if he were one of that race, liis soul must 
needs be safe; having a great longing to be resolved about 
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■tliis question, he asked his father at last, and the old tinker as* 
suring him that he was not, put an end to his hopes on that score. 

One day the minister preached against Sabbath-breaking ; and 
Bunyan, who used especially to follow his sports on Sundays, fell 
in conscience under that sermon, verily believing it was intmided 
him, and feeling what guilt was, which he could not remem* 
ber that he had ever felt before. Home he went with a great 
burden upon his spirit ; but dinner removed that burden ; his 
animal spirits recovered from their depression ; he shook the 
sermon out of his mind, and away he went with great delight to 
his old sports. The Puritans, notwithstanding the outcry which 
the}' had raised against what is called the Book of Sports, found 
it necessary to tolerate such recreations on the Sabbath ; but it 
is more remarkable to find a married man engaged in games 
which are now only practised by boys. Dinner had for a time 
prevailed over that morning’s sermon ; but it was oidy for a 
time ; the dinner sat easy upon him, the sermon did not ; and 
in the midst of a game of caty as he was about to strike the ccU 
from the Iiole, it seemed to him as if a voice from Heaven 
suddenly darted into his soul and said, Wilt tlioii leave thy sins 
and go to Heaven? or liave thy sins, and go to Hell? “At 
this,” he continues, “ I was put to an exceeding maze ; where- 
fore, leaving my cat ujwii the ground, I looked up to Heaven, 
and was a.s if 1 had with the eyes of my umlerstaiiding seen 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, as being very hotly 
displeased witli me, and as if he did severely threaten me 
with some grievous punishment for these and other ungodly 
practices.” 

The voice he believed was from Heaven ; and it may be in- 
ferred from his relation, that though he was sensible the vision 
was only seen with the mind’s eye, he deemed it not tlie less real. 
The effect was to fiisten upon his spirit a sudden and dreadful 
conclusion that it was too late for him to turn away from his 
wickedness, for Christ would npt forgive liim : he felt his heart 
sink ill despair, and this insane reasoning passed in his mind : “ My 
state is surely miserable ; miserable if I leave my sins, and but 
miserable if 1 follow them. I can but be damned ; and if 1 must 
be so, I had as good be damned for many sins as be damned for 
few.” Thus, he says, “ I stood in the midst of my play, before 
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all that were present, but yet 1 told Uiem nothing ; but having 
made this conclusion^ I returned desperately to my i^rt again. 
And I well remember, that presently this kind of despair did so 
possess my soul, that I was persuaded I could never attain to 
other comfort than what I should get in sin ; for Heaven was 
gone already, so that on that I must not think. Wherefore I 
found within me g^reat desire to take my fill of sin, still studying 
what sin was yet to be committed, that I might taste the sweet- 
ness of it, — lest 1 should die before 1 had my desires. In these 
things 1 protest before God 1 lie not ; neither do 1 frame this 
sort of speech : these were really, strongly, and with all my heart, 
my desires. The good Lord, whose mercy is unsearchable, for- 
give me my transgressions 

When thus faithfully describing the state of his feelings at 
that time, Bunyan was not conscious tliat he exaggerated the 
oliaracter of his offences. Yet in another part of his writings he 
qualifies those offences more truly, where he speaks of himself as 
fiaviiig been addicted to ‘‘ all manner of youthful vanities and 
this relation itself is accompanied with a remark, tliat it is a 
usual temptation of the Devil “ to overrun the spirits with a 
scurvy and seared frame of heart and benumbing of conscience 
so that though there be not much guilt attending the poor crea- 
tures who are thus tempted, yet they continually have a secret 
conclusion within them, that there is no hope for them.’* This 
state lusted with him little more than a month ; it then happened 
tliat as he stood at a neighbour’s shop window, ‘‘ cursing, and 
swearing, and playing the madman,” after his wonted manner, 
the woman of tlie liouse heanl him ; and though slie was (he 
says) a very loose and ungodly wretch, she told him that he 
made her tremble to hear liim ; “ that he was the ungod liest fellow 
for swearing that ever she heard in all her life ; and tliat by thus 
doing he was able to spoil all the youth in the whole towm, if 
they came but in his company.” The reproof came with more 
effect tlian if it had come from a better person ; it silenced him, 
and put him to secret shame, and that too, as he thought, before 
the God of Heaven ; wherefore,” he says, “ while I stood there, 
and hanging down my head, I wished with all my heart that I 
might be a little child again, tliat my father might learn me to 
speak without tliis wicked way of sw earing ; for, thought I, I 
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am 00 accustomed to it, that it is in vain for me to think of a 
reformation/’ From that hour, however^ the reformation of 
this, the only actual sin to which he was addicted, began. Even 
to his oam wonder it took place ; and he who till then had no^ 
known how to speak, unless he put an oath before and another 
behind, to make his words have authority, discovered that he 
could speak better and more pleasantly without such expletives 
than he had ever done before. 

Soon aflerwards he fell in company with a poor man, who 
talked to him concerning religion and the Scriptures in a manner 
whicii took his attention, and sent him to his Bible. He began 
to take great pleasure in reading it, especially the historical 
parts ; the Epistles he says he “ could not away with, being as 
yet ignorant lK>th of the corruption of our nature, and of the 
want and worth of Christ to save us.” And this produced such 
a change in his whole deportment, that his neighbours took him 
to Ikj a new man, and were amazed at his conversion from pro- 
digious profaneiiess to a moral and religions life. They began 
to g])eak well of him, both to his face and l)ehind his back, and 
he was wdl plcasiMl at having obtained and, as he thought, de- 
served their go<Hi opinion. And yet, he says, “ I w'as nothing 
but a {)oor ])aintc<l hypocrite, — 1 did ail 1 did either to be seen 
of, or to be well spoken of, by men. — I knew not Christ, nor 
Grace, nor Faith, nor IIojhj ; and, as I have well seen since, bad 
I then died, my state hacl bet*n most fearful.” 

Bunyan had formerly taken great delight in bell-ringing ; but 
now that his conseienee ‘‘ began to be tender,” he tliought it 
“ a vain practice,” in other words, a sin ; yet lie so hankered 
after this his old exercise, tliat though lie durst not pull a rope 
himself, he w ould go and look at tlie ringers, not without a secret 
feeling that to do so was unbecoming the religious character 
which he now professed. A fear came upon him that one of the 
bells might fall : to secure himself against such an accident, he 
stood under a beam that lay athwart the steeple, from side to 
side ; but his apprehensions being once awakened, he then con^ 
sidered that the bell might fall with a swing, hit the wall first, 
rebound, and so strike him in its descent. Ufxm this he retired 
to the steefile-door, thinking himself safe enough there ; for if 
the bell should foil, he could slip out. Farther than the door 
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tie did not venture, nor did he long continue to toink himself 
secure there ; for the next fancy which possessed him was that 
the steeple itself might fall ; and this so possessed him and so 
shook his mind that he dared not stand at the door longer, bnt 
fled for fear the tower should come down upon him,— to such a 
state of nervous weakness had a diseased feeling brought Ms 
strong body and strong mind. — The last amusement from which 
he weaned himself was that of dancing ; it was a full year before 
he could quite leave that : but in so doing, and in anything in 
which he thought he was performing his duty, he had such peace 
of mind, such satisfaction, that — “ to relate it,” he says, in 
mine own way, I thought no man in England could please 
God better than I. — Poor wretch as 1 was, I was all this wMle 
ignorant of Jesus Christ, and going about to establish my own 
righteousness, and had j)erished therein, had not God in mercy 
showed me more of my state by nature.” 

Mr. Scx)tt, in the Life of Bunyan prefixed to his edition of the 
Pilgrini^s Progress, Kiys it is not advisable to recapitulate those 
impressions whicli constitute a large part of his religious experi- 
ence. But Bunyan’s diameter w ould be imperfectly understood, 
and could not be justly appretdateil, if this part of his history 
were kept (»ut of sight. To respect liiin as he deserves, to ad- 
mire him as he ought to be admired, it is necessary that we should 
be informed not only of the ct»arseness and brutality of his youth, 
but of the extreme ignorance out of which he worked his way, 
and the stagt* of burning enthusiasm through which he passed, 
a ])assagt^ not less terrible than that of his own Pilgrim in the 
Valley of the Shallow of Death.* llis ignorance, like the brutal 
manners from which he had now bet*n reclaimed, was the conse- 
quence of his low station in life ; but the eiithusiasm'which then 
succeeded, was brought on by the circumstances of an age in 

[* We are much of tlie opinion thus forcitily expressed. The history of a 
man so distinguished by natural tolents as bunyan Ls connected with that of 
his age, nor can we so well conceive the dangers of fiinaticisni, as when we 
Itehold the struggles of so pure and so powerful a spirit involv^ in its toils, 
it may be easily supposed that of those around him there were many who 
lidl into the same temptations, and stniggled with them in vain ; and that in 
not a few instances the dextrine which suinmoued all men to the exercise of 
the private judgment, as it was called, led the way to the wildest, most blas- 
phemous, aud most lUtal cxcess4*s. Don Quixote’s Balsam was not a more 
perUous medic’uie.— SiB Waltbb Scott. Quor. Hev, voL xliii. p. 475.] 
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which hypocrlBy was regnant, and fiinattcism rampant through- 
out the land* We intended not,” says Baxter, “ to dig down 
the bonks, or pull up the hedge and lay all uiuste and common, 
when we desired the prelate’s tyranny might cease.” No ; for 
the intention had been under the pretext of abating one tyranny, 
to establish a hr severer and more galling in its sU^ ; in 
doing this, the banks ha(l been thrown down, and the hedge 
destroyed ; and while the bestial henl who broke in rejoiced in 
the havock, Baxter and other such erring though good men 
stood marvelling at the mischief which never could have been 
effected if they had not mainly assisted in it. The wildest 
opinions of every kind were abroad, “ divers and strange doc- 
trines” with every wind of which, men having no longer an anchor 
whereby to hold were carrie<l about and tossed to and fro. 
They passed with equal facility from strict piiritanisin to the 
utmost licence of practical and theon'tical imj)iety, as antirio- 
mians or as atheists ; and fn>m extreme profligacy to extreme 
superstition in any of its forms. 'J'he poor man by whose conversa- 
tion Bunyan u^as first UhI into “ some love mid liking of religion,” 
and induced to read the Bible and delight in it, iK^canu! a Ranter, 
wallowed in his sins as one who was secure in his privilege of 
election ; and finally, having corrujited his heart, jicrverted his 
reason, and seared his conscience, laughed at his former pro- 
fessions, persuaded himself that there was neither a future state 
for man, nor a God to punish or to save him, and told Bunyan 
that he had gone through all religions, and in this persuasion 
had fallen upon the right at last ! 

Some of the Ranters’ books were put into Bunyan’s hands. 
Their effect was to perplex him : he read in them, and thought * 
upon them, and betook himself properly and earnestly thus to 
prayer — “ Lord, I am not able to know the truth from error : 
leave me not to my own blindness, either to approve of or con- 
demn this doctrine. If it be of God, let me not despise it ; if 
it be of the devil, let me not embrace it. Lord, I lay my soul in 
this matter only at thy feet ; let me not be deceived, 1 humbly 
beseech thee !” And he was not deceived ; for though he fell 
in with many persons who, from a strict proftission of religion, 
had persuaded themselves that, having now attained to the per- 
fection of the Saints, they were discharged from all obligations 
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of morality, and nothing which it might pleaae them to do would 
be accounted to them as sin, neither their evil arguments nor 
their worse example infected him. “ Oh,” he says, “ these temp* 
tations were suitable to my flesh, I being but a young man, and 
my nature in its prime ; but God, who had, as I hope, designed 
me for better things, kept me in the fear of his name, and did 
not suffer me to accept such cursed principles. And blessed be 
God who put it in my heart to cry to him to be kept and directed, 
still distrusting mine own wisdom.” 

These people could neither corrupt his conscience nor impose 
upon his understanding ; he had no sympathies Avith them. 
But one day when he was tinkering in the streets of Bedford, he 
overheanl three or four poor women, wlio as they sat at a door 
in the sunshine were conversing about their own spiritual state. 
He was himself “ a brisk talker in the matter of religion,” but 
tliese persons were in their discourse “far above his reach.” 
Their talk was about a new birth, — how they were convinced of 
their miserable state by nature, — how God had visited their souls 
with Ids love in tho Lord Jesus, — with wdiat words and promises 
tliey ha<l been refreslied and supported against the temptations 
of the devil, — ho>v they had been afflicted under the assaults of 
the enemy, and how they had been borne up ; and of their own 
wreteluHlness of heart, and of their unbelief, and the insufficiency 
of tlieirown righteousness. “ Methought,” says Bunyan, “ they 
sfiake as if you did make them 8j)eak. They s^mke with such 
pleasantness of Scripture language, and with such appearance of 
grace in all they said, that they were to me as if they liad found 
a new world, as if they were ‘ pet»ple that dwelt alone, and were 
not to be reckoned among their neighbours.* *’ He felt his own 
heart shake as he lu^nl them ; and w hen he turned away and 
went about his employment again, their talk went with him, for 
he had heard enough to convince him that he “ wanted the true 
tokens of a true godly man,** and to convince him also of the 
blessed condition of liini that was indeed one. 

He made it his business tlierefore frequently to seek the con- 
versation of these women. They w^ere members of a small 
Baptist congregation, which a Kentish man, John Gifford by 
name, had formed at Bedford. G iflbrd’s history is remarkable ; 
he had been a major in the king s army, and continuing true to 
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Hie cause after the ruin of his party, engaged in the insurrection 
of his loyal countrymen, for which he and eleven others were 
condemn^ to the gallows. On the night before the intended 
execution, his sister came to visit him : she found the sentinels 
who kept the door asleep, and she urged him to take the oppor- 
tunity of escaping, which he alone of the prisoners was able to 
attempt, for his companions had stupified tliemselves with drink. 
Giiford passed safely through the sleeping guanJ, got into the 
field, lay there some three days in a ditch till the great search 
for him was over, then by help of his friends w’as conveyed in 
disguise to Ixiiidou, and afterwards into Bedfonlshire, where as 
long as the danger continued he was harbouretl by certain royal- 
ists of rank in that county. When concealment was no longer 
necessary, he came as a stranger to Bedford, and there practised 
physic ; for in those days they who UH>k ujK)n themselves the 
cure of bodies seem to have entered upon their practice with 
as little scruple concerning their ow'ii qualifications for it as 
they who undertook the cure of souls : if there was but a suffi- 
cient stock of lK)ldness to l^egin with, it sufficed for the one that 
they were needy, for the others that they were enthusiastic. 

Gifford was at that time leading a profligate and reckless life, 
like many of his fellow-suflerers whose fortunes had been wrecked 
in the general calamity ; he was a great drinker, a gambler, 
and oaths came from his lif)s with habitual profaneness. Some 
of his actions are indewJ said to have eviuce<l as much extrava- 
gance of mind as wickedness of heart ; and he hated the Piiri-r 
tans so heartily for the misery which they had brought upon the 
nation, and upon himself in particular, that he often thought of 
killing a certain Anthony Harrington, for no otlier provocation 
than because he was a leading man among persons of that de- 
scription in Bedford. For a heart and mind thus diseased then* 
is but one cure; and that cure was vouclisafed at a moment 
when his bane seemed before him. He had lost one night 
about fifteen pounds in gambling ; a large sum for one so circum- 
stanced : the Joss made him furious : and many desjierate 
thoughts against God’* arose in him, when looking into one of 
the books of liobert Bolton, what he read in it startled him into 
a sense of his ow'ii condition. He continued some weeks under 
the weight of that feeling ; and when it {lassed away, it left him 
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in io exalted and yet so happy a state of mind, that from that 
time till within a few days of his death, he declared that he lost 
not the light of God’s countenance, — no, not for an hour.” And 
now he inquired after the meetings of the persons whom he had 
formerly most despised ; and being naturally bold, would thrust 
himself again and again into their company, both together and 
apart.” They at first regard^ him with jealousy ; nor, when 
they were persuaded that he was sincere, did they readily en- 
courage him in his desire to preach ; nor after he had made him- 
self acceptable as a preacher, both in private and public trials, 
were they forward to form themselves into a distinct congregation 
under his care ; “ the more ancient professors being used to live, 
as some other good men of those times, without regard to such 
separate and close communion.” At length, eleven persons, of 
whom Anthony Harrington was one, came to that determination, 
and chose him for their pastor ; the principle upon which they 
entered into this fellowship one with another, and afterwards 
admitted those who should desire to join them, being faith in 
Christ and holiness of life, without respect to any difference in 
outward or circumstantial things. 

The poor women whose company Bunyan sought after he had 
listened to their talk, were members of Gifford’s little flock. 
The first effect of liis conversation with them was, that he began 
to look into the Bible with new eyes, and “ indeed was never 
out of it,” either by reading or meditation. He now took delight 
in St. l^auVs Epistles, which before he ‘‘ could not away with 
and the first stn)ng impression which they made upon him was, 
that he wanted the gifts of wisdom and knowledge of which the 
Apostle speaks, and was doubtful w hether he liad faith or not ; 
yet this was a doubt which he could not bear, being certain that 
if he were without faith, he must perish. Being put to his 
plunge” about this, and not as yet consulting with any one, h« 
conceived that the only means by w'hich he could be certified 
was by trying to work a miracle ; a delusion which he says the 
Tempter enforced and strengthened, by urging upon him those 
texts of Scripture that seemed to look that way. One day as he 
was between Elstow and Bedford, the temptation was hot upon 
him that he should put this to the proof, by saying to the 
puddles that were in the liorse-pads, Be dry ; and to the diy 
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p]a€Q8, JBe ye puddles. And truly one time 1 was going to say 
so, indeed ; but just as I was about to speak, this thought came 
in my mind, * But go under yonder hedge, and pray first that God 
would make you able.’ But when I had concluded to pray, this 
came hot upon me, that if 1 prayed, and came again, and tried to 
do it, and yet did nothing notwithstanding, then to be sure 1 had 
no fidtb, but was a cast-away, and lost. Nay, thought I, if it be 
so I will not try yet, but will stay a little longer.” 

About tliis time the liappiness of his poor acquaintance whom 
he believed to be in a sanctified state, was presented to him, he 
says, in a kind of vision, — that is, it became the subject of a 
reverie^ a waking dream, — in which the germ of the Bilgrim’s 
Progress may plainly be jierceived : “ I saw,” he says, “ as if 
they were on the sunny side of some high mountain, there re- 
freshing titemselves with the pleasant beams of the sun, while 1 
was shivering and shriiikiiig in tiiecohl, alHictcd with frost, snow, 
and dark clouds. Methought also, betwixt me and them, 1 saw' 
a w’all that did compass about this mountain : now through this 
wall my soul did greatly desire to |iass ; comduding, that if I 
could, I would even go into the very midst of them, and there 
also comfort myself w ith the heat of their sun. About this wall 
I thought myself to go again and again, still ]>iyingas I went, 
to see if 1 could find some way or |)a8Siige by which I might 
enter tlierein ; but none couhl 1 find for some time. At the last 
I saw as it ware a narrow' gap, like a little door- way, in the wall, 
through which I attempted to pass. Now the passage? being 
very strait and narrow', 1 made many offers to get in, but all in 
vain, even until I was well nigh quite beat out by striving to get 
in. At last, with great striving, methought 1 at first did get in 
my head ; and after that, by a sideling striving, my shoulders, 
and my w'hole body : then I was exceeding glad, w'ent aiul sat 
dow n in the midst of them, and so was comforted w ith the light 
and heat of their sun. Now the Mountain and AVall, &c., was 
thus maide out to me. The Mountain signified the Church of 
the Living God ; the Sun that shone thereon, the comfortable 
shining of his merciful Face on them that were within : the 
Wall, I thought, was the Word, that dhl make separation be* 
tw'een the Christians and the World ; and the Gap which was in 
the Wall, I thought, was Jesus Christ, who is the Way to God 
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the Father* But forasmuch as the passage was wonderful 
narrow, even so narrow that I could not but with great difficulty 
enter in thereat, it showed me that none could enter into life but 
Hiose that were in downright earnest ; and unless also they left 
that wicked World behind them ; for* here was only room for 
Body and Soul, but not for Body and Soul and Sin:” 

But though he now prayed wherever he was, at home or abroad, 
in the house or in the held, two doubts still assaulted him — ^whether 
he was elected, and whether the day of grace was not gone by. 
By the force and power of the first he felt, even when he “ was 
in a flame to find the way to Heaven,” as if the strength of his 
body were taken from him ; and he found a stumbling-block in 
this text,* ‘‘ It is neither in him that willeth, nor in him that 
runneth, b»it in God that sheweth mercy.” It seemed to him, 
that though he should desire and long and labour till his heart 
broke, no good could come of it, unless he were a chosen vessel 
of mercy. ‘‘ Therefore,” he says, ‘‘ this would stick with me, 
* How can you tell that you are elected ? and what if you should 
not V — O Lord, thought I, what if I should not, indeed ! It 
may be you are not, said the Tempter. It may be so indeed, 
thought I. Why then, said Satan, you had as good leave off, 
and strive no further.” And then the text that disturbed him 
came again into his mind ; and he knowing not what to say nor 
how to answer, was “ driven to his wits’ end, little deeming,” he 
says, that Satan had thus assaulted him, but that it was his 
own prudence which had started the question.” In an evil hour 
were the doctrines of the Gospel sophisticated with questions 
which should have l>een left in the schools for those who are 
unwise enough to employ themselves in excogitations of useless 
subtlety. Many are the poor creatures whom such questions 
have driven to despair, and madness, and suicide ; and no one 
ever more narrowly, escaped from such a catastrophe than 
Bunyan. 

After many weeks, when he was even “ griming up the ghost 
of all his hopt»,” another text suddenly occurred to him : “ Look 
at the generations of old, and see ; did ever any tnist in the Lord, 
and was confounded ?”f He went with a lightened heart to his 
Bible, fully expecting to find it there ; but he found it not, . . . 

• Rom. ix. 16. t Eoclesiastictit ii. 10. 
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and tiie good people” whom he asked where it was, told him 
they knew of no such place. But in the Bible he was well as* 
sured it was ; and the text which had seized upon his heart 
with such comfort and strength,” abode upon him for more than 
a year ; when, looking into the Apocrypha, there* he met with 
it, and was at first, he says, somewhat daunted at finding it there, 
. . . not in the canonical books. “ Yet,” he says, “ forasmuch 
as this sentence was the sum and substance of many of the pro- 
mises, it was my duty to take the comfort of it ; and 1 blessed God 
for that word, for it was of good to me.” But then the other 
doubt which had lain dormant, awoke again in strength — “ How 
if the day of grace be past ? What if tlie good people of Bedford 
wlio were already converted, w'ere all that were to be saved in 
those jjarts ?” he then was too late, for they had got the blessing 
before he came. ** Oh that I had turned sooner I” was then 
his cry ; “ Oh that I had turned seven years ago I To think 
that 1 should trifleaway my time, till my soul and Heaven were 
lost !” 

From these fears the recurrence of another passage in Scrip- 
ture delivered him for a while, and he has remarked that it came 
into his mind just in the same place where he ‘‘ received his 
other encouragement.” The text was that in which the servant 
who had been sent into the streets and lanes to bring in the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind, to the supiier from 
which the bidden guests absented themselves, returns and says 
to the master of the house,! “ Ijoni, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room** “ These,” says Biinyan, “ were 
sw'eet wonis to me : for truly I thought that by them I saw there 
was place enough in Heaven for me: and moreover, that when 
the Lord Jesus did speak these words, he then did think of me; 
and that he, knowing the time would come when I shouhl be 
afflicted with fear that there was no place left for me in hia 
bosom, did speak this wonl, and leave it upon record, that I 
might find help thereby against this vile temptation. This I th^ 
verily bcdievecl.” 

But then came another fear ; None but those who are called 
can inherit the kingdom of heaven ; . . and this he apprehended 
was not his case. With longings and breathings in liis soul 
^ EcclesiaBticiis ii. 10. t Lake xiv. 22. 
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which, he says, are not to be expressed, he cried on Christ to cell 
him, being ‘‘ all on a flame” to be in a converted state ; . * Gold 1 
could it have been gotten for gold, what could 1 have given for 
it I Ilad I had a whole world, it had all gone ten thousand times 
over for this.” Much as he had formerly respected and venerated 
the ministers of the Church, with higher admiration he now 
regarded those who, he thought, liad attained to the condition 
for which he was longing. They were lovely in his eyes; thqr 
shone, they walked, like a people that carried the broad seal of 
Heaven about them.” When he read of those whom our Saviour 
called when he was upon earth to be his disciples, the wishes 
which his heart conceived were — Would I had been Peter: . . 
would I liad been John : . . or would I had been by and heard Him 
when He called them I How would I have cried, O Lord, call 
me also !” In this state of mind, but comforting himself with 
ho})ing that, if he were not already converted, the time might 
ox)me when he should be so, he imparted his feelings to those 
poor women whose conversation hml first brought him into these 
perplexities and struggles. Tliey reported his case to Mr. Gifford, 
and Gifford took occasion to talk with him, and invited him to 
his house, w here he might hear him confer with others “ about 
the dealings of God with their souls.” 

This cimrse was little likely to compose a mind so a^tated. 
What he heard in such conferences rather induced fresh disquiet 
and misery of another kind. The inwanl wrefchedness of his 
wicked heart, he says, began now’ to be discovered to him, and 
to W’ork us it had nt'ver done before : he was now conscious of 
sinful thoughts and desirt's which he had not till then regarded ; 
and ifi persuading him that his heart was innately and wholly 
wicked, his spiritual physieiaii had well nigh made him believe 
that it was hopelt»ssly and incurably so, lii vain did those to 
wdiom he applied for consolation tell him of the promises ; they 
might as well have told him to reach the sun as to rely upon the 
promises, he says ; original and inward pollution was the plague 
and affliction which rowie him loathsome in his own eyes, and, 
as in his drt*adful state of mind he believed, in the eyes of his 
Creator also. Sin and corruption, he thought, would as na- 
turally bubble out of his heart as water from a fountain. None 
but the devil, he was persuaded, could equal him for inward 
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wickedness ! Sure,” thought he, I am forsaken of God ; 
sure I am given up to the Devil and to a reprobate mind.~I was 
sdrry that God had made me man. — I counted myself alone, and 
above the most of men, unblessed.” These were not the tor- 
ments of a guilty conscience ; for he observes that “ the guilt of 
the sins of his ignorance was never much charged upon him 
and as to the act of sinning, during the years that he continued in 
this pitiable state, no man could more scrupulously avoid what 
seemed to him sinful in thought, word, or deed. “ Oh,” he 
says, “ how gingerly did I then go, in all 1 did or said ! T found 
myself as in a miry lx)g, that shook if I did but stir, and was as 
there left, both of (iod and Christ, and the Spirit, and all good 
things.” False notions of that corruption of our nature, wliich 
it is almost as perilous to exaggerate as to dissend)le, had laid 
U|>on him a burden heavy as that with which his own Christian 
begins his pilgriinagt*. 

The first comfort which he receiv(»d, and which, had there not 
been a mist befon! his understanding, he might ha’ e found in 
ever}' page of the Gospel, came to him in a sermon, upon a strange 
text, strangely handled ;• Ikdiold, thou art fair, my love ; 
liehold, thou art fair.” The preacher made tlie w ords “ my 
liove” his chief and subject matter ; and one sentence fastened 
upon Biinyan’s mind. ‘‘If,” sahl the preacher, “it be so, that 
the save(i soul is Christ’s love, when under temptation and de- 
struction, then, poor tempted soul, when thou art assaulttnl and 
afflicted with temptations, and the hidings of (tixI’s face, yet 
think on these two words, ‘ 3fi/ Lovr* still.” — “ ^Vhat shall I get 
by thinking on these two words?” said Bunyan to himself, as he 
returned home niminating upon tins di.sconrse. And then twenty 
times together — “ Thou art my love, thou art my love,” re- 
curred in mental re|x*tition, kindling his spirit ; and still, he says, 
‘‘ as they ran in my mind they waxed stronger and w'anner, and 
began to make me look up. But being as yet Ix^tween hope and 
Pear, I stiU replied in my heart, ‘ But is it true? but is it true?’ 
At which that sentence fell upon me,f ‘ He w'ist not that it w’as 
:nie which was come unto him of the Angel * I'hen I began to 
pve place to the Word ; and now I could l)elieve that my sina 
should be forgiven me : yea, I was now taken with the love and 
* Solomon's Sont;, iv. 1. t Acts xii. 9. 
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which, he says, are not to be expressed, he cried on Christ to call 
him, being all on a flame’* to be in a converted state ; . « Gold I 
could it have been gotten for gold, what could 1 have given for 
it ! Had I had a whole world, it had all gone ten thousand times 
over for this.” Much as he had formerly respected and venerated 
the ministers of the Church, with higher admiration he now 
regarded those who, he thought, liad attained to the condition 
for which he was longing. They were ‘‘ lovely in his eyes ; th^ 
shone, they walked, like a people that carried the broad seal of 
Heaven about them.” When he read of those whom our Saviour 
called wlien he was upon earth to be his disciples, the wishes 
which his heart conceived were — “ Would I had been Peter : . . 
would I had been John : . . or woidd I had been by and heard Him 
when He called them I How would I have cried, 0 Lord, call 
me also !” In this state of mind, but comforting himself with 
hoj)ing tliat, if he were not already converted, the time might 
come when he should be so, he imparted his feelings to those 
poor women whose conversation had first brought him into these 
per[)Iexities and struggles. They reported his case to Mr. Gifford, 
and Gifford took occasion to talk with him, and invited him to 
his house, where he might hear him confer w ith others “ about 
the (hialings of GckI with their souls,” 

This course was little likely to compose a mind so agitated. 
What he heanl in such conferences rather induced fresh disquiet 
and misery of another kind. The inwartl wTetchedness of his 
wicked heart, he says, began now to l>e discovered to him, and 
to work us it had never done before : he was now' conscious of 
sinful thoughts and desires which he had not till then regarded ; 
and in persuailing him that his heart was innately and wholly 
wickiHl, his spiritual physician had well nigh made him believe 
tliat it w'as hopelessly and incurably so. In vain did those to 
whom he applied for consolation tell him of the promises ; they 
might as w'ell have told him to reach the sun as to rely upon the 
promises, he says ; original and inward pollution was the plague 
and afhiction whicli raaile him loathsome in his own eyes, and, 
as in his dreadful state of mind he believed, in the eyes of his 
Creator filso. Sin and corruption, he thought, would as na- 
turally bubble out of his heart as water from a fountain. None 
but the devil, he was persuaded, could equal him for inward 
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wickedness ! Sure,” thought he, “ I am forsaken of God ; 
sure I am given up to the Devil and to a reprobate mind. — I was 
sorry that Gnd had made me man. — I counted myself alone, and 
abo^ the most of men, unblessed.” These were not the tor- 
ments of a guilty conscience ; for he obser\^es that “ the guilt of 
the sins of his ignorance was never much cliarged upon him 
and as to the act of sinning, during the years that he continued in 
this pitiable state, no man could more scrupulously avoid what 
seem^ to him sinful in thought, word, or deed. Oh,” he 
says, “ how gingerly did I then go, in all T did or said I I found 
myself as in a mirj^ bog, that shook if I did but stir, and was as 
there left, both of God and Christ, and the Spirit, and all good 
things.” False notions of that corruption of our nature, uhich 
it is almost as perilous to exaggerate as to dissemble, had laid 
u)>on him a burden heavy as that with w hich his own Christian 
begins his pilgrimage. 

The first comfort which he receivwl, and wliicli, had there not 
been a mist befont his understanding, lie might have found in 
every page of the Gosjiel, came to him in a s(*rinon, upon a strange 
text, strangely handled ;• Behold, thou art fair, my love ; 
behold, thou art fair.” The preacher made the w ords ‘‘ my 
Love” his chief aiul subject matter ; and one sentence fastenefl 
upon Bunyan’s mind. If,” said the jireaeher, ‘‘ it be so, that 
the savH soul is Christ’s love, when under femjitation and de- 
struction, then, poor ternptetl soul, when thou art assanlttnl and 
afflicted with temptations, and the hidings of Ciod’s face, yet 
think on these tw'o words, ‘ Mi/ Lore,* still.” — “ What sliall 1 gtd 
by thinking on these two words ?” said Bnnyan to himself, as he 
returne<l home rmuinating upon this discourse. And then twenty 
times together — “ Thou art my love, thou art my love,” re- 
curred in mental repetition, kindling his spirit ; and still, he says, 
‘‘ as thej" ran in my mind they waxed stronger and warmer, and 
began to make me look up. But being as yet lietw'cen hope and 
fear, I still replied in my heart, ‘ But is it true? but is it true?’ 
At w'liich that sentence fell upon me,f ‘ He Avist not that it w'as 
true wdiich w as come unto him of the Angel.’ Then I began to 
give place to the Word ; and now I could believe that my sins 
should be forgiven me : yea, I was now’ taken with the love and 
♦ Solomon’s Song, iv. 1. t Acts xil 9. 
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mercy of God, that, I remember, I could not tell how to contain 
tmtil I got home : 1 thought I could have spoken of his love, 
4iid have told of his mercy to me, even to the very crows that 
sat upon the ploughed lands before me, had they been capable to 
have understood me. — Wherefore I said in my soul with much 
gladness, W'ell, I would I had a pen and ink here, I would write 
this down before I go any fartlier, for surely I will not forget 
this forty years hence. But, alas I within less than forty days 
I began to question all again.” 

Shaken continually thxis by the hot and cold fits of a spiritual 
ague, his imagination was wrought to a state of excitement, in 
which its own shapings became vivid as realities, and affected 
him more forcibly than impressions from the external world. He 
heani sounds as in a dream ; and as in a dream held conversations 
which were inwardly audible, thougli no sounds were uttered, 
and had all the connexion and coherency of an actual dialogue. 
Real they were to him in the impression which they made, and 
in their lasting effect ; and even afterwards, when his soul w'as 
at peace, he believed them, in cool and sober reflection, to have 
betm more than natural. Some few days after the sermon, be 
was much “ followed,” he says, by these words of the Gospel,* 
“ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you.” He 
knew that it was a voice from within ; and yet it was so articu- 
lately distinct, so loud, and called, as he says, so strongly after 
him, that once in ^Mirticular when the words “ Simon ! Simon !” 
ning in his ears, he verily thought some man had called to him 
from a distance behind ; and though it was not his name, supposed 
nevertheless that it was addressed to him, and looked round sud- 
denly to see by whom. As this had l>eeii the loudest, so it was 
the last time that the call sounded in his ears ; and he imputes it 
to his ignorance and fimlishness at that time that he knew not 
the reason of it ; for soon, he says, he was feelingly convinced 
that it sent from Heaven as an alarm for liim to provide 
against the coming storm,— a storm which “ handled him twenty 
times worse than all he had met wdth before.” 

Fears concerning his own state had been the trouble with 
which he had hitherto contended : temptations of a different, and 
even more distressfol, kind assailed him now, — blasphemies and 
* Luke xxii. 31 . 
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suggestions of unbelief, which, when he recorded the histoiy of 
his own soul, he might not and dared not utter, either by word 
or pen ; and no other shadow of consolation could he hnd against 
them than in the consciousness that there was sometliing in him 
tliat gave no consent to the sin. He thought himself surely 
possessed by the Devil : he was bound in the wings of the 
temptation, and the wind would carry him away.” When he 
heard others talk of the sin against the Holy Ghost, discoursing 
what it might be, “ then would the Tempter,” he says, “ provoke 
me to desire to sin that sin, that I was as if 1 could not, must 
not, neither should be, quiet until I had committed it : — no sin 
would serve but that. If it were to be committed by speaking 
of such a won!, then I have been as if my mouth would have 
spoken that word, whether 1 would or no. And in so strong a 
measure was this temptation upon me, that often 1 have been 
ready to clap my hand under my chin, to hold my mouth from 
opening ; and to that end also 1 have Imd thoughts at other times 
to leap Hith iny head downward into some muckhill-hole or 
other, to keep my mouth from s^jeaking.” Gladly now would 
he have been in the condition of the beasts that ])erish ; fur he 
counted the estate of everything that God had made far l)etter 
than Ids own, such as it had now' bert)me. While this lasted, 
w'hich was about a year, he was most distracted when attending 
the service of his meeting, or reading the Scriptures, or when in 
prayer. He imagined that at such times he felt the Phiemy be- 
hind him pulling his clothes ; that he was continually at him, 
to have done ; — break off — make liaste — you have prayed enough]” 
The more he strove to compose his mind and fix it upon God, 
the more did the Tempter labour to distract and confound it, 
“ by presenting,” says he, “ to my heart and fancy the form of 
a bush, a bull, a besom, or the like, as if I shoidd pray to these. 
To these he would also (at some times especially) so hold my 
mind, tliat I was as if I could think of nothing els<% or pray to 
nothing else but to these, or such as they.” Wickwler thoughts 
were sometimes cast in — such as* “ if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” 

But while Bunyan sufiered thus grievously under the belief 
that these thoughts and fancies were the immediate suggestions 
• Matt. iv. 9. 
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of the evil Spirit, that belief made him at timea more paesioaate 
in prayer ; and then his heart put forth itself witii inexpressi* 
ble groanings,” and his whole soul was in every word* And 
although he had not been taught in childhood to lay up the 
comfortable promises of the Gospel in his heart and in his soul, 
that they might be as a sign upon his hand and as a frontlet 
between his eyes, yet he had not read the Bible so diligently 
without some profit. When he mused upon these words in the 
Prophet Jeremiah,* “ Thou hast played the harlot with many 
lovers ; yet return again to me, saith the Lonl,” he felt that they 
were some support to him, as applying to his case ; and so also 
^ras that saying of the same Prophet, thatf though we have 
done and spoken as evil things as we could, yet shall we cry unto 
Go<l, “ My Fatlier, thou art the guide of my youth,” and return 
unto him. More consolation he derived from the Apostle who 
says,^ “ lie hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him*” 
And again, § “ If G(k 1 be for us, who can be against us?” And 
again, II For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall Im' able to sejjarate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our J-iOrd.” This also was a help to him “ Be- 
cause 1 love, ye shall love also !” Tliese, he says, were “ but 
hints, touclu^s, and short visits ; very sweet when present, only 
they lasttnl iu)t.” Yet after a while he felt himself not only 
delivered from the guilt which these things laid upon his con- 
science, “ but also from the very filth thereof;” the temptation 
was removeil, and he thought himself ‘‘ put into his right mind 
again.” 

At this time he “ sat (in puritanical language) under the 
minlsti*)' of holy Mr. Gitfonl,” and to his doctrine he ascribed 
in some degree this mental convalescence. But that doctrine 
of a most perilous kind; for the prt*acher exhorted his 
hearers not to be contented with taking any truth upon trust, 
nor to rest till they liad received it with evidence from Heaven ; 
^that is, till their belief should be confirmed by a particular 

* Chap. iii. 1. t Ib. v. 4. J 2 Cor. v. 21. 

§ 1 Hum. viii. 81. (I Ib. 38, 39. ^ John xiv. 19. 
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revelation : without this, he M^arned them, they would find them- 
eelvee wanting in strength when temptation came. This was a 
doctrine which accorded well with Bunyan’s ardent tempera- 
ment : nnlesB he had it with evidence from Heaven, let men say 
what they would, all was nothing to him ; so apt was he ‘‘ to 
drink in the doctrine, and to pray,” he says, “ to God tiiat in 
nothing which pertained to God s glory and his own eternal 
liappiness, he would suffer him to be without the confirmation 
thereof from Heaven.” That confirmation he btdieved w'as 
granted him ; “ Oh,” he exclaims, ‘‘ now , how was my soul led 
from truth to tnith by God I— there was not any thing that I 
then cried unto Go<l to make knowm and reveal unto me, but 
He was pleased to do it for me.” He had now an evidence, as 
he thought, of his salvation from Heaven, with golden seals 
appendant, hanging in his sight. He who l>efore had Iain trem- 
bling at the mouth of Hell, had now, as it wert*, the gate of 
Heaven in full view' : “ Oh,” thonglit he, “ that I were now 
fourscore years old, that I might die (juickly, — that my soul 
might be gone to rest !” And his desire and longings were that 
the Last Day were come, after which he should eternally enjoy 
in beatific vision the jm‘sence of that Almighty and All-merciful 
Saviour who ha<l offered uj) himself, an all-sufficient sacrifice 
for sinners. 

While Bunyan w'as in this state, a translation of Luther’s 
‘ Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians ’ fell into his 
hands; an old book, so tattered and tliinnb-worn, “ that it was 
ready to fall piece from piece if he did but turn it over.” Here, 
in the work of that passionate and mighty mind, lie saw his owm 
soul reflected as in a glass. “ I had but a little way jierused it,” 
he says, “ when T found my condition in his experience so largely 
and profoundly handled, as if his book had been written out of 
my heart.” And in later life he thought it his duty to declare, 
that he preferred tliis hook of Martin Luther before all the books 
he had ever seen (the Bible alone excepted), as fittest for a 
wounded conscience. 

Mr. Coleridge has delineated with his wonted and peculiar 
ability the strong resemblance between Luther and Itousseau ; 
men who to ordinar}" observers w'ould appear, in the constitution 
of their minds, most unlike each other. In different stages of 
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hi$ mental and spiritual growth, Bunyan had resembled both^ 
like Rousseau, he had been tempted to set the question of his 
salvation upon a cast ; like Luther, he had undergone the agonies 
unbelief and deadly fear, and, according to his own persuasion, 
wrestled witii the Enemy. I know not whether any parallel is 
to be found for him in the next and strangest part of his history; 
for now, when he was fully convinced that his faith had been 
confirmed by special evidence from Heaven, . . when his desire 
was to die and be with Christ, . • an almost unimaginable tempt- 
ation, which he might well call more grievous and dreadful than 
any with which he had before been afHicted, came upon him ; it 
was “ to sell and part with Christ, — to exchange him for the 
things of this life, . . for anything for the space of a year he 
was haunted by this strange and hateful suggestion, and so con- 
tinually that he was not rid of it one day in a month, nor 
sometimes one hour in many succeeding days,*’ unless in his 
sleep. It intermixed itself with whatever he thought or did. 
“ I could neither eat my food,” he says, stoop for a pin, chop 
a stick, or .cast mine eye to look on tliis or that, but still the 
temptation would come, ‘ Sell Christ for this, or sell Christ for 
that ; sell him, sell him, sell him !* Sometimes it would run 
in my thoughts not so little as a hundred times together, ‘ Sell 
him, sell him, sell him, sell him !* Against which, I may 
say, for whole hours together, I have been forced to stand as 
continually leaning and forcing my spirit a^inst it, lest haply, 
l)efore 1 were aware, some wickcnl thought might arise in my 
heart, tliat might consent thereto : and sometimes the Tempter 
would make me believe 1 had consented to it ; but then should 
I be tortunxl upon a rack for whole days together. This temp- 
tation did put me to sucli scares, — tliat by the very force of my 
mind, in labouring to gainsay and resist this wickedness, my 
very body would be put into action, — by way of pushing or 
thrusting with my hands or elbows, still answering as fast as the 
Destroyer said ‘ Sell him,' ‘ 1 will not ! 1 will not I I will not ! 
no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands of worlds T and thus 
till I scarce knew where I was, or how to be composed again.” 

This torment was accompanied with a prurient scrupulosity, 
which Bunyan when he became liis own biographer looked back 
upon as port of the same temptation, proceeding immediately 
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from the Evil One : He would not let me eat at quiet, but, fo^• 
sooth, when I was set at the table, 1 must go thence to praj ; I 
must leave my food now, and just now, . . so counterfeit holy 
would this devil be I When I was thus tempted, I should say 
in myself, ^ Now 1 am at meat, let me make an end.’ * No,’ said 
he, ^ you must do it now, or you will displease God and despise 
Christ.”* Thus was he distracted, imagining these things to be 
impulses from God, and that to withstand them was to disobey 
the Almighty ; and then,** says he, ‘‘ should I be as guilty 
because 1 did not obey a temptation of the devil, as if I had 
broken the law of God indeed.** 

In this strange state of mind he had continued about a year, 
when one morning as he lay in bed, the wicked suggestion still 
running in his mind, Sell Him. sell Him, sell Him, sell Him,” 
as £ist as a man could speak, and he answering as fast, No, no, 
not for thousands, thousands, thousands,** till he was almost out 
of breath, . . he felt this thought pass tlirough his heart, Let 
him go if he will,’* and it seemed to him that his heart freely 
consented thereto. “ Oh,** he exclaims, “ the diligence of Satan ! 
oh the deisperateness of man’s heart ! Now was the battle won, 
and down fell I, as a bird that is shot from the top of a tree, into 
great gpiilt and fearful despair. Thus, glutting out of my bed, 
I went moping into the field, but God knows with as heavy a 
heart as mortal man, I think, could l)ear ; where for the space of 
two hours T was like a man bereft of life, and as now past all re- 
covery, and bound ovt»r to eternal punishment.” Then it occurred 
to him wliat is said of Ksau by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’* how having sold his birthright, when he would after- 
wards have inherited the blessing, he was rejecte<l ; for “ he found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 
At the recollection of a better text,f the words of that disciple 
(blessed above all men) whom Jesus loved, he had for a while 
such relief that he began to conceive peace in his soul again ; 
“ and methought,” says he, “ I saw as if the Tempter did leer 
and steal away fk)m me as being ashamed of what he had done.” 
But this was only like a passing gleam of sunshine : the sound 
of Esau’s fate was always in his ears ; his case was worse than 
Esau’s, worse than David’s ; Peter’s came nigher to it ; yet 
♦ Chap. xii. 16, 17. t John L 7. 
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Peter’s was only a denial of his Master, this a selling of his 
Saviour;— he came therefore nearer to Judas than' to Peter! 
And though he was yet sane enough to consider that the sin of 
Judas had been deliberately committed, whereas his, on the con** 
trary, was against his prayer and striving, — in a fearful hurry, 
on a sudden,” the relief which that consideration brought was 
but little, and only for a while. The sentence concerning Esau, 
literally taken and more unhappily applied, fell like a hot thun- 
derbolt upon his conscience; ^^then should 1, for whole days 
together, feel my very body, as well as my mind, to shake ai^ 
totter under the sense of this dreadful judgment of God ; — such a 
clogging and heat also at my stomach, by reason of this my terror, 
that I was sometimes as if my breast-bone would split asunder.” 
And then lie culled to mind how Judas burst asunder ; and feared 
tliat a continual trembling like his was the very mark that had 
been set on Cain ; and thus did he twist, and twine, and 
shrink” under a burden w hich so oppressed him, that he could 
“ neither stand, nor go, nor lie, either at rest or quiet.” 

This fatal sentence jiossessed him so strongly, that when think- 
ing on the words in Isaiah,* 1 have blott^ out, as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins ; return unto 
me, for I have redeemed thee ;” — and when it seemed to his dis- 
eased imagination tliat thivS text called audibly and loudly after 
him, as if pursuing him, so loudly as to make him, he says, look, 
as it were, over his shoulder, behind him, to see if the God of 
Grace were following him with a pardon iu Ilis hand ; — the 
echo of the siune sentence still sounded in his conscience : 
when he heard “ lleturn unto me, for I liave redeemed thee, 
return, return,” articulated, 'as it seemed to him, with a loud 
voice, ... it was overjiow'ered by the inwurd echo, He found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” 

IIow little would some of the most frequent and contagious 
disorders of the human mind be understood, if a sufferer were 
not now and then found collected enough, even in the paroxysms 
of the disease, to observe its symptoms, and detail them after- 
wards, and reason upon them w hen in a state to discriminate be- 
tween what liad be^ real and what imaginary I Bunyan was 
* Chap. xliv. 22. 
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never wholly in that state. lie noted faithfully all that occurred 
in his reveries, and faithfully reported it ; but there was one 
thing happened at this time, which, after an interval of twenty 
years, appeared to him, who was accustomed to what he deemed 
preternatural impressions, so much more preternatural tlian aU 
his former visitings, that he withheld it from the first relation of 
his own life, and in a later and more enlarged account narrated 
It so cautiously as to imply more than he thought it prudent to 
espress. “ Once,” he says, “ as I was walking to and fro in a 
good man*s shop, bemoaning of myself in my sad and doleful 
state ; afflicting myself with self-abhorrence for this wicked and 
ungodly thought ; lamenting also this hard hap of mine, for tliat 
I should commit so great a sin ; greatly fearing 1 should not be 
pardoned ; praying also in my heart, that if this sin of mine did 
differ from that against the Holy Ohost, the Lord would show it 
to me ; and being now ready to sink with fear ; suddenly there 
was as if there had rushed in at the wimlow, the noise of wind 
upon me, but very pleasant, and as if I heard a voice speaking, 

‘ Didst ever refuse to l>e justified by the Blood of Christ And 
withal ray w'hole life of profession j)ast was in a moment openetl 
to me, wherein I was made to see that designedly I had not. So 
ray heart answeretl groaningly, ‘ No !* Then fell with power 
that wonl of God uimn me,* ‘ See that ye refuse not Him that 
${>eaketh.’ This made a strange seizure upon my spirit ; it 
brought light witli it, and commanded a silence in my heart of 
dl those tumultuous thoughts that l)efore ilid use, like masterless 
tiell-hounds, to roar and bellow, and make a hideous noise 
within me. It showed me also that Jesus Christ had yet a word 
a grace and mercy for me; that he had not, as I had feared, 
jaite forsaken and cast off my soul. Yea, this was a kind of 
diide for my proneness to desperation ; a kind of threatening of 
ne, if 1 did not, notwithstanding my sins and the heinousness 
jf them, venture my salvation upon the Son of God. But as to 
ny determining about this strange disj^ensation, wliat it w^as I 
enow not ; or from whence it came I know not : I have not yet 
n tw^enty years* time been able to make a judgment of it ; I 
bought then here what I should be loath to speak. But verily 
hat sudden rushing wind was as if an angel had^ come upoki 
* H«b. xii. 25. 
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me ; but both it and the salvation 1 will leave until the Day of 
Judgment. Only this I say, it commanded a great calm in my 
soul ; it persuad^ me there might be hope ; it showed me, as I 
thought, what the sin unpardonable was ; and that my soul had 
yet the blessed privilege to flee to Jesus Christ for mercy. 
But, I say, concerning this dispensation, I know not what yet 
to say unto it ; which was also in truth the cause that at first I 
did not speak of it in the book. I do now also leave it to be 
thought on by men of sound judgment. 1 lay not the stress of 
my salvation thereupon, but upon the Lord Jesus, in the promise ; 
yet seeing 1 am here unfolding of my secret things, 1 thought 
it might not be altogether inexpedient to let this also show 
itself, though I cannot now relate the matter as there 1 did ex- 
perience it.” 

Tlie “ savour” of this lasted about three or four days, and 
then he began to mistrust and to despair again. Struggling 
nevertheless against des|)air, he determined tliat, if he must die, 
it should be at the feet of Christ in j)rayer : and pray he did, 
though the saying about Esau was ever at his heart, “ like a 
flaming sword, to keep the way of the Tree of Life, lest he slioxdd 
taste tliereof and live.” “ Oh,” he exclaims, “ who knows how 
liartl a thing I found it to come to God in prayer !” lie desired 
the pniyers of those wliom he calls the people of God, meaning 
Mr. Giffbni’s little congregation, and the handful of persons 
within his circuit who were in communion with them : yet he 
dreadetl lt*st they should receive this answer to their prayers in 
his l)ehalf, “ Pray not for him, for 1 have rejected him.” He 
met imieed with ctdd consolation from an “ ancient Christian,” 
to whom he opeiKnl his cast?, and said he was afraid he had com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost: this man, like one of 
Job’s comforters, replied, he thought so too ; but Bunyan com- 
forted himself, by finding, upon a little further conversation, that 
this friend of his, “ though a good man, was a stranger to much 
cpmbat with the devil.” So he betook himself again to prayer, 
as well as he could, but in such a state of mind, tliat ‘‘ the most 
free, and full, the gracious words of the Gosj>el” only made him 
the more miserable. Thus was he always sinking whatever he 
could do.” 

“ So one day I walked to a neighbouring Uwn,” he says, “ and 
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sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell into a very deep 
pause about the most fearful state my sin had brought me to : 
and after long musing I lifted up my head, but methought I saw 
as if the sun that shineth in the heavens did grudge to give me 
light ; and as if the very stones in the street, and tiles upon the 
houses, did band themselves against me. Methought tliat they 
all combined together to banish me out of the world. I was ab- 
horred of them, and unfit to dwell among them, because I had 
sinned against the Saviour. Oh how happy now was every 
creature over I was ! for they stood fast and kept their station ; 
but I was gone and lost !” In this mood, breaking out in the 
bitterness of his soul, he said to himself with a grievous sigh, 
“ How can God comfort such a wretch ?** And he had no sooner 
said this, than, quick as the return of an echo, he was answered 
“ This sin is not unto death.” lie says, not that this seemed to 
be spoken audibly, but that it came to him with power, and 
si^^eetness, and light, and glor\' ; that it was a release to him from 
his former bonds, and a shelter from his former storms. On the 
following evening this supjmrtation, Jis he calls it, began to fail ; 
and under many fears, he had rec’ourse to prayer, his soul crjdng 
with strong cries, “ 0 Lord, I best*(»ch Thee show me that Thou 
hast loved me with an everlasting love !” and like an echo the 
words returned upon him,^ I have loved thw with an ever- 
lasting love.” That night he went to bed in quiet ; and when 
he awoke in the morning, “ it was fresh upon niy soul,” he says, 
“ and 1 believed it.” 

Being thus, though not without many misgivings, brought 
into comfortable hopes of panlon,” the love which he bore 
towards his Saviour wprked in him at this time “ a strong and 
hot desire of revengemeiit” upon himself, for the sin wliich he 
had committed ; and had it been the Romish superstition which 
Banyan had imbibed, he might have vied with St. Dominic the 
Cuirassier, or the Jesuit Joam d’Almeida, in inflicting tonnents 
upon his owm miserable body. A self-tormentor he continued 
still to be, vacillating between hope and fc^r ; sometimes think- 
ing that he y^'os set at liberty from his guilt, sometimeb that be 
lu^ left himself ‘‘ neither fcKit-hold nor hand-hold among all the 
stays and props in the precious word of life.” One day, when 
♦ Jer. xxxi. 3. 
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earnestly in prayer, this Scripture fastened on his heart : ‘‘ O 
man, g^reat is thy iaith !” “ even,’* he says, as if one had 
clapped me on the back as I was on my knees before God.” At 
another time, when doubting whether the blood of Christ waa 
sufficient to save his soul, and dreading lest that doubt should not 
be removed, the inward voice for which he listened sounded 
suddenly within his heart,* He is able.” — But methought this 
word ahU was spoke loud unto me ; it showed a great word ; it 
seemed to be writ in great letters, and gave such a justle to my 
fear and doubt for the time it tarried with me, as I never had all 
my life, either before or after.” But it tarried only about a day. 
Next, when he was trembling in prayer under a fear that no word 
of God could help him, this part of a sentence darted in upon 
him, “My grace is sufficient.” A little while before he had 
looked at that very text, and thrown down the book, thinking it 
could not come near his soul with comfort : “ then 1 thought it 
was not large enough for me — no, not large enough ; but now 
it was as if it had anns of grace so wide that it could not only 
enclose me, but many more besides.” In such conflicts, he says, 
“ jK^ce would be in and out sometimes twenty times a-day ; com- 
fort now, and trouble presently ; peace now, and before I cotdd 
go a furlong, as full of fears and gtiilt Jis ever heart could hold. 
For this about the sufficiency of grace, and that of Ksau’s part- 
ing with his birthright, would be like a pair of scales within my 
miiul; sometimts one (Mid would be uppermost, and sometimes again 
the other, according to which would be my peace or troubles.” 
He prayed therefore to God for help to ajiply the whole sentence, 
which of himself he was not as yet able to do. He says, “ that 
He gave, that I gatlK'nsl, but further I could not go, for as yet 
it only helpeci me to hope there might be mercy for me ; ‘ My 
grace is sfijfficirnf ;* it answered his question that there was 
ho|K» : but he was not content^Hl, l>ecause for thee was left out, 
and he prayed for that also. 

It was at a meeting with his fellow lielievers, when his fears 
again were prevailing, that the words for which he longed, ac- 
cording to his own expression, “ broke in” upon him, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee^ my grace is sufficient far thee^ my grace 
is sufficient for thee, — three times together. He was then as 
♦ Heb. Tu. 25. 
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though he had seen the Lord look down from Heaven upon him 
through the tiles,** and direct these words to him. It sent him 
mourning home ; it broke his heart, and filled him full of joy, 
and laid him low as the dust. And now he began to venture 
upon examining those most fearful and terrible Scriptures,** on 
which till now he scarcely dared cast his eyes (yea, and much ado 
a hundred times to forbw wishing them out of the Bible) : he 
began to come close to them, to read them and consider them, 
and to weigh their scojhj ami tendency.*' The result was a clear 
perception that he had not fallen quite away ; that his sin, though 
devilish, had not been consented to, and put in practice, and 
that after delilieration — not public and open ; that the texts 
which had hitherto so appalled him were yet consistent witli 
those which proffered forgiveness and salvation. “,And now 
remained only the hinder i)art of the t(‘m|)est, for the thunder 
was gone [xist ; only some drops did still remain.** And when 
one day in the field, the words ** I'hy righteousness is in Heaven** 
occurreil to him, “ inetluaight withal,** he says, ‘‘ 1 saw with the 
eyes of my soul, Jesus Christ at Clod's right hand,— there, I say, 
as my righteousness, — for my righteousmiss was Christ himself,* 
‘ the same yesterday, and to-day, aiui for ever.* ** Then his chains 
fell off’ in very deed : he was loosed from his afHiction, and his 
temptation Hed away. 

This was after two years and a half of incessant agitation and 
wretcheclness. Bunyan thought he could trace the cause of this 
long temptation to a sin which he had committed, and to a 
culpable omission. He had, during the time when doubt and 
unbelief assailed him, tempted the Lord, by asking of Him a 
sign whereby it might appear that the secret thoughts of the 
heart were known to Him ; and he had omitted, when praying 
earnestly for the removal of present troubles, and for assurances 
of faith, to pray that he might l>e kept from temptation. “ This,** 
he says, “ I had not done, and therefore was thus suffered to sin 
and fall. And truly this very thing is to this day of such weight 
and awe upon me, that I dare not, when I come before the Lord, 
go off my knees until I entreat him for help and mercy against 
the temptations that are to come : and I do beseech thee, reader, 
that thou learn to beware of my negligence, by the afHiction that 
♦ Heb. xiii. 8. 
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far this thing 1 did, for days, and months, and years, with sor< 
row undergo.’* Far more satisfactorily eould he trace in himself 
the benefits which he derived from this long and dreadful course 
of suffering, under which a weaker body must have sunk, and 
from which it is almost miraculous that any mind should have 
escaped without passing into incurable insanity. Before that 
trial, his soul had been perplexed with unbelief, blasphemy, 
hardness of heart, questions about the Being of God, Christ, the 
truth of the Word, and certainty of the world to come.” “ Then,” 
he says, I was greatly assaulted and tormented with atheism ; 
but now the case was otherwise ; now was God and Christ con- 
tinually before my face, though not in a way of comfort, but in 
a way of exceeding dread and terror. The glory of the holiness 
of God did at this time break me to pieces ; and the bowels and 
compassion of Christ did break me as on the wheel ; for I could 
not consider him but as a lost and rejected Christ, the remem- 
brance of which was as the continual breaking of my bones. The 
Scriptures also were wonderful things unto me ; 1 saw that the 
truth and verity of them were the keys of the kingdom of Heaven : 
those that the Scriptures favour, they must inherit bliss; but 
those that they oppose and condemn, must jHjrisli for evermore. 
Oh I one sentence of the Strripture did more afflict and terrify 
my mind, I mean those sentences that stood against me (as some- 
times I thought they every one clid), — more, I say, tlian an 
army of forty thousand men that might come against me. Woe 
be to him against whom the Scriptim^s IxMid themselves !” 

But this led him to search the Bible, and <lwell upon it with 
an eaniestness and intensity wliich no determination of a calmer 
mind could have commanded. ‘‘ This iiia<le me,” he says, “ with 
careful heart and watchful eye, with great fearful ness, to turn 
over every leaf, and witli much diligence, mixed witli trembling, 
to consider every sentence, together with its natural force and 
latitude. By this also I was greatly holden oft' my former foolish 
practice of putting by the Word of promise when it came into 
my mind ; for now, though 1 could not suck tliat comfort and 
sweetness from the promises os 1 liad done at otlier times, yea, 
like to a man a-siuking, 1 could catch at ail 1 saw ; formerly 1 
thought 1 might not meddle with the promise, unless I felt its 
comfort ; but now ’t was no time thus to do, the Avenger of Blood 
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too Iwundly did pursue me.** If in the other writings of Bunyan, 
and especially in that which has made his name immortal, W6 
discover none of that fervid language in which his confessions 
and self-examination are recorded, — none of those thoughts that 
breathe, and words that bum,” — none of that passion in which 
the reader so for partici|)ates as to be disturbed and distressed by 
it, — here we perceive how he acquired that thorough and familiar 
acquaintance with the Scriptures which in those works is man!* 
fested. “ Now therefore was I glad,” he says, “ to catch at that 
Word, which yet I had no p^ound or right to own ; and even 
to leap into the bosom of that promise, that yet I fttired did shut 
its heart against me. Now also I should labour to take the 
Word as God liath laid it down, without restraining the natural 
force of one s}*llable thereof. Oh ! wliat did I now see in that 
blessed sixth of J<»hn,* ‘and him that (Himes to me I will in no 
wise cast out /* Now I began to consider with myself, that God 
hath a bigger mouth to s]>eak with, than 1 had a heart to con- 
ceive with. 1 thought also with myself that He s]>ake not His 
words in haste, or in un unadvisiMl heat, hut with infinite wisilqm 
and jiMlgment, and in very truth and ftiith fulness. I should in 
these days often, in my greatest agonic's, even flounce toward the 
promise (as the liorses flo towanls sound ground, that yet stick 
in the mire), concluding (flniughas one almost bereft of his wits 
through fmr), ‘On this I will rc'st and stay, and leave the ful- 
filling of it to the (ro<l of Ih'aven that made it.* Oh, many a 
pull hath my heart had with Satan for that blessed sixth of John I 
I did not now, as at other times, look principally for comfort 
(though, oh how w’elcome wouhl it have been unto me !), but 
now a word, a word to lean a weary smil upon, that it might not 
sink for ever ! 't was that I hunted for ! Yea, often w'h(*n I have 
been making to the promise, I have seen as if the Lord would 
refuse my soul for ever : I was often as if I had run upon the 
pikes, and as if the Lonl had thrust at me to kc?ep me from Him, 
as with a flaming swonl !” 

When Bunyan passed from this horrible condition into a state 
of happy feeling, his mind was nearly overthrown by the transi- 
tion. “ I hml tw'o or three times,” he says, “ at or about my 
deliverance from this temptation, such strange apprehensions of 
♦ John vi. 37. 
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tlie grace of God, that 1 could liardly bear up under it ; it was 
BO out of measure amazing wh^ I thought it could reach me, 
that I do think, if that sense of it had abode long upon me, it 
would have made me uncapable of business/* He had not, how* 
ever, yet attained that self-control which belongs to a sane mind ; 
for a^r he had been formally admitted into fellowship with 
Gifford’s little congregation, and had by him been baptized 
accordingly, by immersion, probably in the river Ouse (for the 
Baptists at that time sought rather than shunned publicity on 
such occasions), he was for nearly a year pestered with strange 
and villanous thoughts whenever he communicated at the meet- 
ing. These however left him. When threatened with consump- 
tion at one time, he was delivered from the fear of dissolution, 
by faith, and a strong desire of entering upon eternal life ; and 
in another illness, when the thought of approaching death for 
a while overt^ame him, ‘‘ behold,” he says, ‘‘ as 1 was in the midst 
of those fears, the words of the Angels carrying Jjazarus into 
Abraham’s bosom darted in upon me, as who should say, ‘ So 
sliall it be with thee wdien thou dost leave this world !* This 
did sweetly revive my spirits, and lielp me to hope in God ; 
wliich wdieii I had with comfort mused on a w hile, that Wonl fell 
with great weight upon iny mind, ‘ O Hciath, where is thy sting? 
O Grave, when* is thy victor)' ?* At this 1 became both well in 
body and mind at once ; for my sickness did presently vanish, 
and 1 walked comfortably in my w'ork for God again.” 

Gifhml died in 1(>5(),* liaving drawn up during his last illness 
an Kpistle to Ids congregation, in a wise, and toleraiit, and truly 
Christian spirit : he exhorted them to renieml)er his advice, tliat 
wdien any person was to Ih* admitted a member of their com- 
muinty, that jx^rson should solemnly declare that “ union with 
Clirist w'as the foundation of all Saints’ communion,” and not 
merely an agrCM?ment concerning imy onlinances of Christ, or 
any judgment or opinion about externals :” and that such new 
memlx^rs should promise that, “ tljroiurh grace, they w ould walk 
in love with the church, though there should happen any difler- 
ence in judgment about other things.” Concerning se})aration 
fVom the church (the dyuig pastor pursued) about baptism, lay- 

f* September 21. SutclifpR Address, p. 46, od. 1788 ; and Ivimey’s * Lift? 
of Bunyan/ ed. 1825, p. 61. The * is printed in Satdiff's Appendix.] 
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ing on of hands, anointing with oil, psalms, or any other exter- 
nals, I charge every one of you respectively, as ye will give an 
account of it to our Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge both 
quick and dead at his coming, that none of you be found guilty 
of this great evil, which some have committed, and that through 
a zeal for God, — ^yet not according to knowledge. They hawe 
erred from the law of the love of Christ, and have made a rent in 
the true Church, which is but one.” Mr. Ivimey, in his History 
of tiie English Baptists, says of Gifford, ‘^llis labours were 
apparently confined to a narrow circle ; but their effects have 
been very widely extended, and will not pass away when time 
shall be no more. We allude to his having baptized and intro- 
duced to the Church the wdcked Tinker of Elstow. He wus 
doubtless the honoured Evangelist who pf)inted Bunyan to the 
Wicket-Gate, by instructing him in the know'le<lge of the Gospel ; 
by turning him from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. Little did he think such a chosen vessel was 
sent to his house, when he opened his door to admit the poor, 
the depraved, and the despairing Bunyan.” 

But the wickedness of the Tinker has been greatly overcharged ; 
and it is taking tlie language of self-aceusiition too literally, 
to pronounce of John Bunyan that he was at any time depraved. 
The worst of what he was in his worst days is to be expressed in 
a single wonl, for which we have no synonyme, the full mean- 
ing of which no circumlocution can convey, and which, though 
it may hardly be deemed presentable in serious composition, I 
shall use, as Bunyan himself (no mealy-mouthed writer) would 
have used it, had it in his days, borne the same acceptation in 
which it is now universally understood ; — in that word, then, he 
had been a hUwkgtiard : — 

The very head and front of his offending 

Hath this extent, no more. 

Such he might have lieen exjKxded to be by his birth, bn^eding, 
and vocation ; scarcely indeed by possibility could he have been 
otherwise ; but he was never a vicious man. It has betm seen, 
that at the first reproof he shook off, at once and for ever, the 
practice of profane sw'earing, the worst, if not the only, sin to 
which he was ever arldicted. He must have been still a very 
young man when that outward reformation took place, which, 
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little ee he afterwards valued It, and insufficient as it may have 
been, gave evidence at least of right intentions under the direc- 
tion of a strong will ; and throughout his subsequent struggles 
of mind, the force of a diseased imagination is not more manifest 
than tlie earnestness of his religious feelings and aspirations. 
His connexion with the Baptists was eventually most beneficial 
to him : had it not been for the encouragement which he re- 
ceived from them, he might have lived and died a tinker ; for 
even when he cast off, like a slough, the coarse habits of his 
early life, his latent powers could never, without some such 
encouragement and impulse, have broken through the thick 
ignorance with which they were incrusted. 

The coarseness of that incrustation could hardly be conceived, 
if proofe of it were not preserved in his own hand- writing. 
There is no book except the Bible which he is known to have 
perused so intently as the Acts and Monuments of John Fox the 
martyrologist, one of the best of men ; a work more hastily than 
judiciously compiled in its earlier parts, but invaluable for that 
greater and far more important portion which has obtained for 
it its popular name of the ‘ Book of Martyrs/ Bunyan’s own copy 
of this work is in existence,* and valued of course as such a 
relic of such a man ought to be. In each volume he has written 
his name beneath the title-page in a large and stout print-hand, 
as on a following page. 

And under some of the wood-cuts he has inserted a few 
rhjTnes, which are undoubtedly his own composition ; and 
which, though much in the manner of the verses that were 
printed under the illustrations of his own ‘ Pilgrin/s Progress,’ 

* It was purchased in the year 1780 by Mr. Wontner of the Minories; 
fW)ra him it descended to his daughter, Mrs. Parnell of Ilotolph-lane ; and 
by her oblif^ing permission, the verses have Ikvu transcril>ed and fac-similes 
taken from it For tliis and for other kind assistance, the present edition 
is indebted to Mr. Richard Thomson, author of * An Historical Essay on 
Magna Charta, with a g^eneral View and Explanation of the whole of the 
English Charters of Liberties — a l)ook as lieautifully and appropriately 
adorned as it is elaborately and learnedly compiled. 

The edition of the * Acts and Monuments* is that of 1641, 3 vols. folio, the 
last of those in the black letter, and probably the latest when it came into 
Banyan’s hands. One of his signatures bears the date of 1662 ; but the verses 
must undoubtedly have been written some years earlier, before the publica- 
tion of his first tract [Since nurchased by Subscription for the ** Bedfbrd- 
rttire General Library,” where u may now be seen.] 
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when that work was first adorned with cuts ^ . (verses w'orthy of 
such embellishments), are very much worse than even the worst 
of those. Indeed it would not be possible to find specimens of 
more miserable doggerel. But as it has been proper to lay 
before the reader the vivid representation of Bunyan in his 
feverish state of enthusiasm, that the sobriety of mind into which 
he settleti may be the better appreciated and the more admired ; 
so for a like reason is it fitting that it should be seen from bow 
gross and deplorable a state of ignorance that intellect which 
produced the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ worked its way. — These then 
are the verses. 

Under tlie print of an Owl appearing to a council held by 
Pope John at Home. Acts and Monuments,’ vol. i. 781.) 

Doth the owle to them apper 
which putt them all into a fear 
Will not the man & trubel crown 
cast the owle unto the ground. 

Under the martyrdom of John IIiiss. (Ib., vol. i. 821.) 

heare is John hus that yon may see 
uesed in deed with all crulity. 

Put now leet us follow & look one him 
Whear he is full field in deed to the brim. 

Under the martyrdom of Jolin Rogers, the Protomartyr in tlie 
Marian l*ersec’ution. (lb., vol. Hi. 123.) 

It was the will of X. (Christ) tlwt thou should die 
Mr Uogers his body in the fiames to fry. 

O Hles^ man thou did lead this bloody way, 

() how' w'ilt thou shien with X in the last day. 

Under the martyrdom of Lawrence Sanders, (lb. vol. Hi. 
139.) 

Mr Sanders is the next blessed man iu deed 
And from all trubels he is made free. 

Farewrell world & all hear be lo 
For to my dear Lord I must gooe. 

The autograph of his name mentioned in the prec*eding jtage is 
here presented, together with four other lines as they ai)pear in 
his own rude hand-writing under the martyrdom of Thomas 
Haukes, — who having promised to his friends tliat he would lift 
his hands above his head toward heaven, before lie gave up the 
ghost, in token to them that a man under the pain of such burn- 
ing might keep his mind quiet and patient, lifted his scorched 
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arms, in fulfilment of that pledge, after his speech was gone, and 
raised them in gesture of thanksgiving triumph towards the 
living God. 



hear is one stoat and strone in deed 
he doth not waver like as doth a Reed, 
a Sighn he give them yea last of all 
that are obedant to the hevenly call. 

There is yet one more of these Tinker’s tetrasticks, penned in 
the margin, beside the account of Gardiner’s death : 
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the blood the blood that he did shed 
is fallioff one his one head ; 
and dredfull it is fbr to see 
he beginnes of his misere. Vol. iiu p. 527. 

These curious inscriptions must have been Bunyan’s first 
attempts in verse : he had no doubt found difficulty enough in 
tinkering them to make him proud of his work when it was 
done ; for othem ise he would not have written them in a book 
which was the most valuable of all his goods and chattels. In 
latter days he seems to have taken this book for his art of 
poetr}% and acquired from it at length the tune and the phrase- 
ology of such verses as are there inserted ; with a few rare excep- 
tions, they are of Robert Wisdom’s school, and something below 
the pitch of Stemhold and Hopkins. But if he learnt tJiere to 
make bad verses, he entered fully into the spirit of its blotter 
parts, and received that spirit into as resolute a heart as ever beat 
in a martyr’s bosom. From the examples which lie found tliere, 
and from the Scriptures wliich he perused witli such intense de- 
votion, he derived a rapture ” 

— that raising him from ignorance 
— Carried him up into the air of action 
— And knowled^ of himself. 

And when the year after Gifford’s death a resolution was passed 
by the meetiiiu:, that some of the brethren (one at a time) to 
whom the Lord may have given a gift, be culled forth, and en- 
(xniraged to speak a Mord in the church for mutual edification,” 
Bunyan was one of the persons so called ujion. “ Some,” lie 
says, of the most able among the Saints with us, . . 1 say, the 
most able for judgment and holiness of life, . . as they con- 
ceived, did perceive that God had counted me worthy to under- 
stand something of his will in his holy and blessed A\^ord ; and 
had given me utterance in some measure to express what I saw to 
others for etlification. Therefore they desireti me, and that with 
much earnestness, that 1 would be willing, at some times, to take 
in hand, in one of the meetings, to speak a word of exhortation 
unto them. The which, though at the first it did much dash 
and abash my spirit, yet being still by them desired and en- 
treated, 1 consented to their request ; and did twice, at two 
several assemblies (but in private), though with much weakness 
and infirmity, discover my gift amongst them ; at which they 
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not only seemed to be, but did solemnly protest, as in the sight 
of the great God, they were both affected and comforted, and 
gave thinks to the Father of Mercies for the grace bestowed 
on me.” 

In those days the supply of public news came so slowly, and 
was so scanty when it came, that even the proceedings of so 
humble an individual as Bunyan became matter of considerable 
attention ill the town of Bedford. Hb example drew many to 
the Baptist meeting, from curiosity to discover what had affected 
liim there, and produced such a change in hb conversation. 
“ When I went out to seek the Bread of Life, some of them,” he 
says, “ would follow, and the rest be put into a muse at home. 
Yea, almost all the town, at first, at times would go out to hear 
at the place where I found good. Yea, young and old for a 
while had some reformation on them : also some of them, per- 
ceiving that God had mercy upon me, came ciydng to Him for 
mercy too.” Bunyan was not one of those enthusiasts who 
thrust themselves forward in confident reliance upon what they 
supjiose to be an inward call. He entered upon his probation 
with <liffidence and fear, not daring ‘‘ to make use of his gift in 
a public way ; and gradually acquired a trust in himself, and a 
oonscioiisness of his own qualifications, when some of those who 
went into the country to disseminate their principles and make 
converts, took him in their com()any. Exercbing himself thus 
as occasion offered, he was encouraged by the approbation with 
which others heanl him ; and in no long time, “ after some 
solemn prayer, M'itli fasting,” he was more particularly called 
forth, and appointed to a more ordinary and public preaching, 
not only to ajid amongst them that believe*!, but also to offer the 
(rospel to those who had not yet received the feith thereof.” 

The Bedford meeting had at this time its regular minister, 
whose name was John Burton ; so that what Bunyan received 
was a roving commission to itinerate in the villages round about ; 
and in this he was so much employed, that when in the ensuing 
year he nominated for a deacon of the congregation, they 
declined electing him to tliat office, on the ground that he was 
too much engag^ to attend to it. Having in previous training 
overcome hb first diffidence, he now felt in hb mind a secret 
pricking forward ” to thb minbtry ; not for desire of vain- 
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glofy/’ for be was even at that time sorely aiHicted ** concern* 
ing hSs own eternal state, but because tlie Smiptures encouraged 
him, by texts which ran continually in his mind, whereby 1 
was made,” he says, to see that the Holy Ghost never intended 
that men who have gifts and abilities should buiy them in the 
earth, but rather did command and stir up such to thesexercise 
of their gift, and also did command those that were apt and 
ready, so. to do.” Those gifts he had, and could not but be con- 
scious of them : he liad also the reputation of possessing them ; 
so tliat people came by liundreds to hear him from all parts 
round about, though “ upon divers accounts some to marvel, 
and some perhaps to mock ; but some also to listen, and to be 
“ touched with a conviction that they needed a Saviour.” “ But 
I first,” he says, “ could not believe that God should speak by 
me to tlie heart of any man, still counting myself unworthy ; yet 
those who were thus touched would love me, and have a par- 
ticular respect for me ; and though I did put it from me that 
they should be awakened by me, still they would confess it, and 
aflirm it before the Saints of G<Hi. Tliey would also bless God 
for me (unworthy wretch that 1 am!), and count me God’s in- 
strument tliat showed to them the way of salvation. Wherefore, 
seeing them in both their words and deeds to be so constant, and 
also in their hearts so earnestly pressing after tlie knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, rejoicing that ever God did send me where they 
were ; then I began to conclude it might be so that God had 
owned ill his work such a foolish one as I, and then came that 
word of God to my heart with much swwt refreshment,* “ The 
blessing of them that were ready to perish is come upon me : 
yea, I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

When he first began to preach, Buiiyan endeavoured to work 
upon his hearers by alarming them ; he dealt chiefly in commi- 
nations, and dwelt upon the dreadful doctrine, that the curse of 
God “ lays hold on all men as they come into the world, because 
of sin.” ‘‘This part of my work,” says he, “I fulfllled with 
great sense ; for the terrors of the law, aud guilt for my trans- 
gressions, lay heavy upon my coascience. I preached what I 
felt, — w hat I smartingly did feel, — even that under which my 
poor soul did groan and tremble to astonishment. Indeed I 
* Job zzix. 13. 
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faaye been as one sent to them from the dead. I went myself in 
chains, to preach to them in chains ; and carried that fire in n^y 
own conscience, that 1 persuaded them to be aware of. I can 
truly say — that when I have been to preach, I have gone full of 
guilt and terror even to the pulpit door ; and there it hath been 
taken oiS^ and I have been at liberty in my mind until I have 
done my work ; and then immediately, even before I could get 
down the pulpit stairs, I have been as bad as I was before. Yet 
God carried me on ; but surely with a strong hand, for neither 
guilt nor Hell could take me off my work.” This is a case like 
that of the fiery old soldier John Haime, who was one of Wesley 
first lay-preachers. 

When he was in a happier state of mind, he took a different 
and better course, “ still preacliing what he saw and felt he 
then laboured “ to hold forth our Lord and Saviour” in all his 
offices, relations, and benefits unto the world ; — and to remove 
those false supports and props on whicli the world doth lean, and 
by them fall and perish.” Preaching however was not his only 
employment ; and thougli still working at his business for a 
maintenance, he found time to compose a treatise against some 
of those heresies which the first Quakers poured forth so pro- 
fusely in their overflow ing enthusiasm. In that age of theologi- 
cal w arfare, no other sectaries acted so eagerly upon the offensive. 
It se(*ms that they came into some of the meetings w'hich Bun- 
yan attendcsl, to y)ear testimony af2j3iinst the doctrines wdiich w’ere 
taught there; and this induced him to write his first work, en- 
titl^Hl. “ Some Gospel Truths opem^l according to the Scriptures : 
or the Divine and Human Kature in Christ .lesus; Ilis coming 
into the worhl ; His Kio-hteonsness, Death, Kesnrreetion, Ascen- 
sion, Intercession, and Second Coming to dmlgnient, plainly de- 
monstrated and pnoed.” ihirton* ]>reti\e<l to this treatise a 
cominendatorj' ejnstle, bidding the reader not to be ofiended 
because the treasun* of the Gospel was held forth to him in a 
poor earthen vessel, by one who had neither the greatiu^ nor 
the wisdom of this w orld to commeiHl him. “ Having liad ex- 
perience,” he says, “ with many i>t!ier Saints, of this man's souud- 

[♦ Tlie Kev. Mr. Burton died in June or Julv, 16C0. Sntdiff*8 Addressy 
ed. 1788,p. 51.] 
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new in the &ith, of his godly conversation, and his ability to 
preach the Gospel, not by human art, but by the Spirit of Christ, 
and that with much success in the conversion of sinners, — I say, 
having had experience of this, and judging this book may be 
profitable to many others, as well as to myself, I thought it my 
duty, upon this account, to bear witness with my brother to the 
plain, and simple, and yet glorious truths of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

• It may be asked, IIow is it possible that the man who wrote 
such illiterate and senseless verses in the margin of his Book of 
Alartyrs. could have composed a treatise like this, about the 
same time, or shortly afterwanls? I'o this it may be replied, 
tliat if the treatise were set^i in its original spelling it might 
have, at first sight, as tinkerly an appeanince as the verses ; but 
in those days persons of much higher station spelt (piite as 
loosely, . . jx*rliaps all who were not profc*ssionally scholars, , , 
for it wiis before tlie age of spelling-books ; and it may be be- 
lievtMl, that in most cases the care of orthography was left to the 
printers. And it is not to be concluded from Bunyan\s wretehed 
verses, that he would >vrite ns wretchedly in prose: in versifying 
he was attempting an art which he had never letirnt, and fur 
which he had no aptitude ; but in prose he wrote as he conversed, 
and as he preachcMl, using the plain, straightforward laiigmige of 
ooinmoii life. Burton may have eorrecttsl some vulgarisms, but 
other correction would not be nee<led ; for frequent perusal of 
tlie 8criptuii*s had made Buiiyuii fully comjietent to state what 
those d(K*trines were which the Quakers impugned : he \^as ready 
with the Scriptural proofs ; and in a vigorous mind like his, right 
jeasoniiig naturally results from right premises. 

An ill judgment might be formed of Buiiyaii’s tr(*atise from 
that {>art of its title which promises “profitable directions to 
stand fast in the doctrine of Jesus the Son of JVJary, against those 
blustering storms of the Devil’s temptations, which do at this 
day, like so many Scorpions, break loose from the bottomless 
Pit, to bite and torment those that have not tasted the virtue of 
Jesus, by the Bevelation of the Spirit of God.” Little wisdom 
and less nuxleration might be expected in a polemical discourse 
so introduced. It is however a calm, well-arranged, and well- 
supported statement of the Scriptural doctrines, on some mo- 
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mentoas points which the primitive Quakers were understood by 
others to deqy ; and which, in &ct, though they did not so 
derstand themselves, they frequently did deny, both virtually 
and explicitly, when in the heat and acerbity of oral disputation 
they said they knew not what ; and 'also when, under the same 
belief of immediate inspiration, they committed to writing what<» 
ever words came uppermost, as fast as the pen could put. them 
down, and subjected to no after revision what had been produced 
with no forethought. ‘‘I would not have thee think,’’ says 
Bunyan, “ that I speak at random in this thing ; know for cer^ 
tain that I myself have heard them blaspheme, — ^yea, with a 
grinning countenance, at the doctrine of that Man’s second 
coming from Heaven, above the stars, who was bom of the 
Virgin Mary. Yea, they have told me to my face, that I have 
used conjuration and witchcraft, because what I preached was 
according to the Scriptures. 1 was also told to my face, that I 
preached up an Idol, because I said that the Son of Mary w^as in 
Heaven, with the same Body that was crucified on the cross ; 
and many other things have they blasphemously vented against 
the Lord of Life and Glory, and his precious Gospel. The 
Lord reward them according as their work shall be !” 

A reply to this (published originally, like the treatise which 
provok^ it, as a pamplilet) is inserted among ‘‘ The Memorable 
Works of a Son of Thunder and Consolation, namely, that True 
Prophet and Faithful Servant of God, and sufferer for the Testi* 
mony of Jesus, Edward Burroughs . . Published and Printed 
for the good and benefit of Generations to come, in the year 
1672.” This answer is entitled, “ Tlie True Faith of tlie Gospel 
of Peace contended for in the Spirit of Meekness ; and the Mys- 
tery of Salvation (Christ within the hope of Glorj’) vindicated 
in the Spirit of Love, against the secret Opposition of John 
Bunyan, a professed Minister in IVedfordshire.” AVonls soft as 
dew , or as the droppings of a summer cloud ; but thej^ w ere the 
forerunners of a storm, and the Son of Thunder breedts out at 
once : . . “ How long, ye crafty fowlers, will ye prey upon the 
innocent, and shoot at him secretly? How' long shall the 
Righteous be a prey to your teeth, ye subtle Foxes, who seek to 
derour ? The just one, against w hom your bow is bent, cries 
for vengeance against you in the ears of the Lord. Yet you 
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strengthen your hands in iniquity, and gird yourselves with the 
zeal of madness and fury : you think to swallow up the harmless, 
and to blot out the name of the righteous, that his generation 
may not be found on earth. You slioot your arrows of cruelty, 
even bitter words, and make the innocent your mark to prey 
upon. You despise the way of uprightness and simplicity, and 
the path of craft and subtlety you tread : your dens are in dark* 
ness, and your mischief is hatched upon your beds of secret 
whoredom. — Yet — you are found out with the seait^hing eye of 
the Lord, — and as with a whirlwind will he scatter you, and your 
name shall rot, and your memorial shall not be found ; and the 
deeper you have digge*d the pit for another, the greater will be 
your own fall. — And .John lJuiiyan and his fellow, who have 
joined themselves to the bniken army of Magog, now in the heat 
of the day of great striving, arc not the least of all gtiilty among 
their brethren, of sccn^t smiting the innocent, >nth secret lies 
and slanders, who Iiave shoMcd theniselv<?s in defence of the 
Dragon against the I..anib, in this <lay of war betwixt them.” In 
this strain the Son of Thunder roars and blazes away, like a 
Zfvc in prose. “ Your spirit is tried, and yourgene* 

ration is nwl at large; ami your stature and countenance is 
clearly described to mo, to l>e of the stock of Ishmael, and of 
the seed of Cain, w hose line reacheth unto the murdering Priests, 
Scribes and Pharisee's. — O thou blind Priest, w hom God Iiath 
confouiuk'd in thy language, — the design of the Devil in de- 
ceiving souls is thy ow n, and I turn it Imek to thee. — Thou 
directest altogether to a thing without, despising the Light 
within, ami worshipping the name Mary in thy imagination, ami 
knowest not Him who was before the world was, in whom alone 
is salvation, and in no other. — If we should diligently scurch, 
we should find thee, through feigned w^onls, through covetous- 
ness, making merchandise of souls, loving the wages of un- 
righteousness : and such were the scoffers w Iiom Peter speaks of, 
among whom thou art found in tliy practice, among them who 
are preaching for hire, and love the error of Balaam, wlio took 
gifts and rewanls. — The Lord rebuke thee, thou unclean spirit, 
who hast falsely accused the innocent to clear thyself from guilt ; 
but at thy door guilt lodges, and I leave it with thee ; clear 
thyself if thou art able. A^d thy wicked reproaches we patiently 
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bear^ till the Lord appear fer us : and we are not greater tlian 
our Lord, who was said to have a Devil by thy generation ; and 
their measure of wickedness thou fulfils, and art one of the 
Dragon's army against the Lamb and his followers ; and thy 
weapons are slanders ; and thy refuge is lies ; and thy work is 
confused, and hath hardly gained a name in Babylon's record ; 
and by us (so much of it at least as is against us) is cast by as 
our spoiled prey, and trampled upon in all thy reproachful 
speeches, who art unclean.” 

Mixed with these railings were affirmations as honestly made, 
that the Quakers owned all the Scriptures which Bunyan had 
alleged against them concerning the life, and death, and resur- 
rection of our Lortl, yet withal bearing witnt'ss ‘‘ that without 
the revelation of Christ within, there is no salvation.” There 
V'ere many and wide diflrerences between Bunyan and the Quakers, 
but none ui)on these joints wlien they understood each other, and 
when the Quakers understood themselves. lie replied in a 
vindication of his treatise, complaining that his opponent had 
uttered a very great number of heresies, and falsely reported 
many things ; and wishing him to be sober if he could, and to 
keep under his unruly spirit, and not to appear so much, at least 
not so grossly, a railing lbd>shukeh. lie inuintaiued, which was 
in fiu’t the point at issue, that the opinions held at that day by 
the (Quakers were the same that the Ranters had held long ago, 
“ only the Ranters had made them thrmdlwre at an alehouse, and 
the Quakers had set a new gloss upon them again by an outwarri 
legal holiness or righteousness,” He dwelt upon the error of the 
Quakers in confounding conscience with the Spirit (d Christ, 
thereby “ i<loli/ing and making a giKl” of what ** is hut a crea- 
ture, and a faculty of the soul of man, which (;<kI hath made,'* 
which “ is that in which is the law of Natiire, which is able to 
tench the (ientiles, that sin against the law is sin against God, 
and which is called by the A|Histle* but even Natun‘- itself.” — 
“ O wcHiderful, that men should make a God and a Christ of 
tlieir consoienew l>ecause they can convince of sin !” To the 
rB|>roach of making merchaiidlst* of souls, and loving the wages 
of unrighteousness, he answertnl tliiis : ** Friend, dost thou speak 
tliis as from thy own knowledge, or did any other tell thee sol 
• 1 Cot. xl U. 
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Ilcurever, that spirit that led thee out of this way is a lying spirit. 
For though I be poor and of no repute in the world, as to out- 
ward things, yet this grace 1 have learned, by the example of 
the Apostle, to preach the truth ; and also to work with my 
bands, both for mine own living and for those that are with me, 
when I have opportunity. And I trust tiiat the Lord Jesus, who 
bath helped me to reject the wages of unrighteousness hitherto, 
will also help me still, so that 1 shall distribute that w'hich God 
iuith given me freely, and not for lilthy lucre’s sake. Other 
things 1 might speak in vindication of my practice in this thing, 
liut ask of others, and they will tell thee that the things 1 say 
are trutli : and hereafter have a care of rectdving anything by 
hearsay only, lest you l)c found a publisher of those lies which 
are brought to you by others, and so render yourself the less 
credible.” 

This reproof wixs so far lost upon his antagonist, that he r^ 
turned thus to the charge : — “ 'J'hou seenust to be grieve*!, and 
calls this a false accusiition. Jhit h*t ’s tr)' ; tin* eausi^ admits 
tlispute. Art not thou in their steps, and among them that do 
these tilings? Ask John iiiirton, >uth wliom thou art joineii 
close to vindicate him and call him brother. Hath he not so 
much yejirly, LX)/, or more (except thou hast some of it), which 
is unriglitt*ous wages, and hire, ami gifts, and rewards? What 
siiyest thou? Art thou not in his steps, and among and with 
him and them that do tlit^se things? If he be tliy brother, and 
thou so own him, w hat is evil in him whom thou vindicates, 1 
lay ufKiii tiicH?. Though thou 1ml me have a care of receiving by 
hearsay, what 1 have siiid and received in this is trnth, though 
thou evade it never so much.” Ihirronghs must have examined 
verj’ little into the truth or probability of w hat he heard, when 
he could believe and repeat tliat a pcjor liaptist mec^ting at Bed- 
ford raised 150/. a-year for its minister! ‘‘ Your wonls,” says 
he, ‘‘ describe your nature ; for by your voic** J know you to be 
none of Christ’s sheep ; ami acconlingly I judge in just judgment^ 
and in true know ledge. — Envy is of Cain’s nature and seed, and 
in tliat you are ; and liars are of Ishniael’s st(x;k, and you are 
guilty of tliat ; and you are among the mimlering Fneats’ party, 
and close joined to them, in doctrine and practice, especially in 
writing against us. — Thy portion shall be howling and gnashing 
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of teelji, for the liar’s portion is the Lake.— 1 reprove thee by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and so leave thee to receive thy reward 
from the just God of righteous judgment, who upon thy head 
will render vengeance in dames of fire, in his dreadful day. — 
liar and slanderer thou art, a perverter and wrester of the right 
way of God and of the Scriptures, a hypocrite and dissembler, 
a holder forth of damnable doctrines, an envious man and false 
accuser, — and all thy lies, slanders, deceits, confusions, hypo* 
crisies, contradictions, and damnable doctrines of devils, with 
impudency held forth by thee, shall be consumed in the pit of 
vengeance.— Alas, alas, for thee, John BunyanI thy several 
months’ travail in grief and pain was a fruitless birth, and pe- 
rishes as an untimely fig ; and its praise is blotted out among 
men, and it’s jmst away as smoke. Truth is a-top of thee, and 
outreaches thee, and it shall stand for ever to confound thee and 
all its enemies ; and though thou wilt not subject thy mind to 
serve it willingly, yet a slave to it must thou be ; and what thou 
dost in thy wickedness against it, the end thereof brings forth the 
glory of it, and thy own confounding and shame. And now be 
wise and leornc^i, and put off thy armour : for thou mayest un- 
derstand the more thou strivest the more thou art entangled ; and 
the higher thou arises in envy, the deeper is thy fall into con- 
fusion ; and the more thy arguments are, the more increased is 
thy folly. Let experience teach thee, and thy own wickedness 
correct thw ; and thus 1 leave thee. And if thou wilt not own 
the Light of Christ in thy own conscience, nor to refonn thee 
and convince thee, yet in the Day of Judgrae^it thou slialt own 
it ; and it shall witness tlie jiistiu^ of the judgment of the I^ord, 
when for thy iiiiquiti(« he pleails with thec». And behold, as a 
thief in the night, when ihou art not aware, He will come; and 
then woe unto tiiee that art ]Hd]uted !'* 

Bunynn mmie no further reply, either to the reasoning or 
Rtibshakuuj iyt his op|)onent ; fur although, os he says, it phrased 
him much “ to contend w itli great earnestness for the word of 
fiuth, and the remission of sins by the death and sufferings of our 
Saviour,” he had no liking for controversy, and moretiver saw 
that his work before him ran in aiiother channel.” His great 
desire was to get into w hat he calls “ the darkest places of the 
country,” and awaken the religious feelings of diat class of per- 
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ions who then, as now, in the midst of a Christian natipn, we»e 
like the beasts that perish. While he was thus usefblly employed, 
“ the Doctors and Priests of the country,” he says, began to open 
wide against him, “ and in the year 1657 an indictment was 
preferr^ against him at the assizes for preaching at Eaton ; for 
though this was in the golden days of Oliver Cromwell, the s a m e 
writer who tells* us that ‘‘ in those days there was no persecution,” 
observes, f “ that the Presbyterian ministers, who were then in 
possession of the livings, could not bear with the preaching of an 
illiterate tinker and an unonlained minister.” But thePresbyterianii 
were not the only clergy who had intruded into the benetices of 
their loyal brethren, or retained those which were lawfully their 
own by conforming to the times, and dest^rting the Church in 
whose service thej*^ were ordained. There was a full proportion 
of Independents among these incumlxmts, and some Baptists also. 
And that there was much more persecution during the Protec- 
torate than Cromwell would have allowed if he could have pre- 
vented it, may be seen by the history of the Quakers, — to say 
nothing of the Papists, agaitist whom the penal laws remained in 
full force, — nor of the Church of England. The simple truth is, 
all parties were agreed in the one Catholic opinion, that certain 
doctrines are not to bt* tolcrate<l : they dirtertnl as to what those 
doctrint^s were ; and tliey differed also as to the degree in which 
thej' held the principle of intolerance, and the extent to which 
they practised it. The I’apists, true to their creed, proclaimed 
it without reserve or limit, and btirnt all heretics wherever they 
had power to do so. The Protestants therefore tolerated no 
Papists where they were strong enough to maintain the ascen- 
dency whicli they had won. The Church of England would have 
silenced all sectaries ; it faiM in the attempt, being betray by 
many of its own memljers ; and then the sectaries overthrew the 
Church, put the Primate to <leath, ejected all the clergy who ad- 
hered to their principles, imprisoned some, dejK)rtHl others, and 
prohibited even the private and domestic use of the Liturgy. The 
very Baptists of Bunyan’s congregation, and at a time too when 
Bunyan iitLs their pastor, interdicted^ a “ dearly beloved sister” 
from communicating with a church of which her son-in-law wa# 

♦ Ivimey's History of the Baptists, voL ii. p. 27. t Ih. p. 34. 
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0iii]lstef ^ because he was not a Baptist ; and they excluded* a 
brother, because in a great assembly of the Church of England 
lie was profanely hishopt^ after the antichristian order of that 
generation, to the great profanation of God’s order, and heart- 
breaking of his Christian brethren/’ The Independents flogged 
fuid hanged the Quakers ; and the Quakers prophesied in the gall 
bf bitterness against all other communities, and condemned them 
to the bottomless pit, in hearty belief and jubilant expectation 
that tlie sentence would be carried into full effect by the devil 
and his angels. 

It is not known in what manner the attempt at silencing Bun- 
yan was defeated. He tells us that the ignorant and malicious 
wore then stirred up to load him with slanders ; and that what^ 
ever the devil could devise, and his instruments invent, was 

whirled up and down the country” against him, thinking that 
by tliat means they should make his ministry to be abandoned. 
It was rumoured that he was a witch, a Jesuit, a highwayman: 
and now it was that the aspersions east upon his moral character 
called forth that characteristic vindication of himself which has 
already been noticed. Equally characteristic is the appeal which 
be made to his own manners and deportment. And in this,” 
aays he, ‘‘ I admire the wisdom of God, that he made me shy of 
women from my first conversion until now. These know, and 
can also bear me witness, with whom I have been most intimately 
conceriuHi, that it is a rare thing to see me carry it pleasant 
towanls a woman. The common salutation of women 1 abhor; 

is odious to me in w homsoever I see it. Their company alone 
I cannot away with ! 1 seldom so much os touch a woman’s 

iiand ; for I think th(«e things are not so Incoming me. When 
I have seen good men salute thost» women tliat they have visited, 
or that liave visited them, I have at times made my objection 
against it; and when they have answered tiiat it was but a piece 
of civility, I have told them it is not a comely sight. Some 
in(lee<l have urged the holy kiss; but then I have asked why 
they maile baulks ? w*hy tliey (Ihl salute the most handsome, and 
let the ill-favoured go ? Thus how laudable soever such things 
have been in the eyes of others, they have been unseemly in my 
sight.” — Dr. Doddridge could not have thus defended himself. 

♦ Ivimey's Histoiy of the Baptists, toI. iL p. 40. 
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But thoug^h this passage might have been written by a aaint of 
the monastic calendar, Bunyan was no woman-hater. He had 
at this time married a second wife ; and that he carried it 
pleasant” towards her, appears by her beliaviour towards him ia 
his troubles. 

These troubles came on a few montlis only after the Restora-4 
tion, Bunyan being one of the first persons afU*r that event who 
Was punished for nonconfonnity. The nation was in a most un^ 
quiet state. There was a restless, rancorous, implacable party 
who would have renewed the civil war, for the sake of again try- 
ing the experiment of a Commonwealth, which had so completely 
and miserably failed when the power was in their hands. fJiey 
looked to Ludlow as their General ; and Algernon Sidney* took 
the first opportunity of soliciting for them men from Holland 
and money from France. The politicuil enthusiasts who were 
engagefl in such schemes, counUnl upon the sec'faries for support. 
Even among the sober sects there were men who at the cost of 
a rebellion would gladly have again thn)wn ilown the Church 
Establishment, for the hope of setting up their own system 
during the anarchy that must ensue. Among the wilder, some 
were eager to })roclaim King Jesus, and take ]>ossession of the 
earth as being the Saints to whom it was promised ; and some 
(a few y«irs later), less in hope of etleeting their republican 
projects tlian in desjjair and vengeance, consjured to burn Lon- 
don: they were discovertMl, tried, convicted, and executed ; they 
confess(Hl their intention ; they named the day which had been 
ap{K)inted for cariying it into efiet^t, because an astrological 
scheme had shown it to be a lucky one for this design ; and on 
that very day the fire of London broke out. In such times the 
Government was rendered suspicious by the constant sense of 
danger, and was led, as much by fear as by rt*sentment, to seve- 
rities which are explained by the necessity of s(*If-defeuce, — not 
justified by it, when they foil upon the innocent, or even upon 
the less guilty.f 

A warrant was issued against Bunyan as if he had l>ecm a dan- 

• CEuvres de Louis XIV., t ii. p. 204. Ludlow’s .Memoirs (Edinburgh, 
1751), vol. iii., 151, 1.5(j. Ludlow's passport from Uie Comte d’Estra^ 
sent him that he might go from Switzerlaud to Paris, there to confor with 
Sidney upon this project, is printed in the same volume, p. 1 57. 

[t I2th November, 1060.J 
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gerous person, because he went about preaching : this office was 
deemed (and well it might be) incompatible with his calling $ 
he was known to be hostile to the restored Church, and probably 
it might be remembered that he had served in the Parliament’s 
army. Accordingly, he was arrested at a place called Samsell, 
in IMfordshire, at a meeting in a private house. He was aware 
of this intention, but neither chose to put o£f the meeting, nor 
to escape, lest such conduct on his part should make “ an ill 
savour in the country and because he was resolved “ to see 
the utmost of what they could say or do to him so he was 
taken before the Justice, Wingate by name, who had issued the 
waTOnt. Wingate asked him why he did not content himself 
with following his calling, instead of breaking the law ; and 
Bunyan replied, that he could both follow his calling, and preach 
the word too. He was then required to find sureties : they w'ere 
ready, and lieing called in, were told they were bound to keep 
him from preaching, otherwise their bonds would be forfeited. 
Upon this Bunyan declareti that he would not desist from speak- 
ing the won! of G(k 1. While his mittimus was making in con- 
sequence of this determination, one whom he calls an old enemy 
to the truth,* entered into discourse with him, and said he had 
rea<l of one Alexander the coppersmith w ho troubled the Apostles, 
—‘^aiming ’t is like at me,” says Bunyan, because 1 was a 
tinker ; to which I answered, that I also had read of Priests and 
Pharisees that had their hands in the bhxKl of our Lord.” Aye, 
was the rejoinvler, and you are one of those Pharisees, for you 
make long prayers to dtwtmr w idows’ houses. “ I answered,” 
gays Bunyan, ** that if he ha<l got no more by preaching and 
praying than I had done, he would not In? so rich Jis now' he 
was.” This endwl in his committal to Bedft»nl jail, there to re- 
main till the quarter si^ious. He was oftered his liberty if he 
would promise not to call the i^eople togetijer, but no such pro- 
mise would he make ; and w hen he was told that none but poor, 
simple, igiionint people cnmv to htiar him, he replied, that such 
had most netnl of teaching, and therefore it was his duty to go on 
in that work. It apiK»rs, however, that after a few days he 

, Dr. Lindale. See *A ReUtkm of the Imprisonment of Mr. John 
Banyan, Minister of the Gospel at Bedford. Written by himself and nerer 
before pablished. Loudon, 17G5,’ l2mo.] 
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ligtened to bis friends, and would have given bond for his ap*^ 
pearanoe at the sessions ; but the magistrate to whom they ap- 
plied was afraid to take it.' Whereat,” says Bunyan, ‘‘ I was 
not at all daunted, but rather glad, and saw' evidently that the 
Lord bad heard me. For before 1 went down to the justice, I 
begged of God, that if I might do more good by being at liberty 
than in prison, that then I might he set at liberty ; but if not— • 
His will be done ; for I was not altogether without hopes but 
that my imprisonment might be an awakening to the saints in 
the countiy : therefore I could not tell which to choose ; only I 
in that manner did commit the thing to God. And verily at my 
rectum I did meet ray God sw-eetly in the prison again, comfort- 
ing of me, and satisfying of me that it was His will and mind 
tliat I should be there.” 

Some seven weeks'after this the sessions were lield, and John 
Bunyan was indicted as a person who “devilishly and f>ernl- 
ciously abstained from coming to Church to hear divine service, 
and who was a common upholder of several nnlawdul meetings 
and conventicles, to the great disturbance and distraction of the 
gO(Ki subjects of this kiiigtlom.” He answered, that as to the 
first jmrt of this, he was a common fnH|uenter of the Church of 
God : but being demanded w hethcr he attended tJie ))arish church, 
he replied that he <lid not, and for this reason, that he was not 
commanded so to do in the word of God ; we were commanded 
there to pray, but with the Spirit, not with the Common Prayer 
book, the prayers in that book being made by other men, and not 
by the motion of the Holy Spirit within our own lusarts. And 
as to the Lonfs Prayer, said he, there are very few- tliat can, 
in the Spirit, say the two first words of that prayer ; that is, that 
can call God tJieir Father, as knowing what it is to be Imni 
again, and as having ex])erience that they are begotten of tlie 
Spirit of God ; which if they do not, all is but babbling.” 
Having |>ersuaded hunself by weak arguments, Bunyan used 
them as if the\' liad been strong ones : “ Show me," he said, “ tlie 
place m the Epistles where the Common Prayer book Is written, 
or one text of Scripture that commands me to read it, and I will 
use it. But yet, notwithstanding, they tliat liave a mind to use 
it, tliey have their liberty ; that is, I w ould not keep them fhim 
it. But for our parts, we can pray to God without it. Blessed 
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be his nameT’ But the sectaries had kept their countrymen from 
it, while they had the power ; and Bunyan himself in his sphere 
laboured to dissuade them from it* 

Men who are called in question for their opinions, may be ex^ 
pected to under or over-state them at such times, according as 
caution or temerity may predominate in their dispositions* In 
none of Bunyan’s writings does he appear so little reasonable, or 
so little tolerant, as upon these examinations. He was a brave 
man, — a bold one,— and believed himself to be an injured one, 
standing up against persecution ; for he knew that by his preacht 
ing, evident and certain good was done ; but that there was any 
evil in his way of doing it, or likely to arise from it, w^as a 
thought which, if it liad^ arisen in his own mind, he would 
immediately have ascribed to the suggestion of Satan. Some 
further disputation ensutnl : “ We are told,” he said, “ to ex- 
hort one anotlicr daily, w hile it is called to-day but the Justice 
replied, he ought not to preach. In rejoinder, he offered to prove 
tliat it w^as lawful for him, and such as him, to preach, and quoted 
tiiti Apostle’s wonls, “ As every man hath received tlie gift, even 
so let him minister the same unto another.” ‘‘ Let me a little 
%>\m\ that Scripture to you,’* said the magistrate : ‘‘ As every 
man hath rci'vived his gift ; that is, as ever}' man hath received 
a tnide, so let him follow it. If any man have received a gift of 
tinkering, as thou hast done, let him follow’ his tinkering. And 
so other men their trades, and the divine hisealling.” But John 
insistcMl that spiritual gills were iiitendetl in tliis passage. The 
magistrate Slid, men might exhort if they ]>lease(l in their families, 
but not otlienvise. John niisweriHl, “ If it w’ere lawful to do 
good to some, it was lawful to do gooil to mure. If it were a 
good thing to exhort our families, it was good to exhort others. 
And if it w'ere held a sin for them to meet togetlier and st*ek the 
face of (nul, and exhort one another t<> follow Christ, he would 
sill still.” They wme now at a point. You eonff^s the indict- 
ment, then?” said the magistrate. He made answer — “This I 
confer ; We have had many mei^tingN logt‘ther, both to pray to 
God, and to exhort one another ; and we had the swet^t comfoit- 
ing presence of the Lord among us for our encouragement; 
blessixl Ik? his name ! There I eonft'ss myself guilty, and no 
otherwise,” Then said the magistrate, “ Hear your judgment ! 
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You must be had back again to prison, and there lie for three 
months following ; and at three months* end, if you do not sub* 
mit to go to church to hear divine service, and leave your 
preaching, you must be banished the realm. And if, after such 
a day as shall be appointed you to be gone, you shall be found 
in this realm, or be found to come over again without special 
licence from the king, you must stretch by the neck for it : I 
tell you plainly.” liunyan resolutely answeretl, that ‘‘ if he were 
out of prison to-day, he would preach the Gospel again to-morrow, 
by the help of (t(kI !” 

Back tlierefore he was taken ; ‘‘ and I can truly say,” he says^ 

I bless the Lord f<ir it ; that my heart was sweetly refreshed in 
the time of my examination, and also afterwards at my returning 
to the j)rison, so tliat I found Clirist’s wonis more than bare 
trifles, where he siiitli, * * I will give you a mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adversjiries shall not be able to gainsay nor 
resist/” 'riiret* moiiflis elapscsl, and the clerk of the peace 
then [d April, IbfH] went to him by dtjsire of the magistrate, to 
see if he could be ])ersua(h*d t<i olKHlienee. But Bunyan insisted 
that tlie law, beiiiu' intended against those who designtnl to do 
evil in tlieir inei'tiiigs, did not apply to him. lie was told that 
he might exhort his lUMgliboiii’s in private* discourse, if he did 
not call together an iLsMunbly of pcsiph* : this he might do, and 
do mueh good (hereby, nitliout breaking the law. “ But,” said 
Bunyan, “ if 1 may do good to one, why not to two ? and if to two, 
why not to four, and so to eight, and so on ?” “ Aye,” said the 

clerk, ‘‘ and to a hundred, 1 warrant you !” “ Yes,” Bunyan an- 
swered, “ I think I should not be forbidden to do os much goodoa 
lean.” They then began to discuss the (piestion, whether, under 
pretence of doing good, harm might not be done, by seducing the 
people ; and Bunyan allowed that there might be many who de- 
signed the destruction of the government ; let I hem, he said, be 
punished, and let him be ])unished also, should he do any thing 
not becoming a man and a Christian ; if error or heresy could 
be provtnl upon him, he would disown it, even in the markets 
place ; but to the truth he would stand to the last drop of his 
blood. Bound in conscience he held him’self to ol>ey all righteous 
laws, whether there were a king or not ; and if he offended 
♦ Luke xxi. 15. 
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agaioBt them, patiently to bear tbe penalty. And to cut off all 
oocanon of suspicion, as touching the harmlessness of his doe* 
trines, he would willingly give any one the notes of all his ser* 
mens, for he sincerely desired to live in peace, and to submit to 
the present authority. But there are two ways of obeying,” 
he observed ; the one to do that which 1 in my conscience do 
believe that 1 am bound to do, actively ; and where I cannot 
obey actively, there 1 am willing to lie down, and to suffer what 
they shall do unto me.” And here the interview ended, Bunyan 
thanking him for his civil and meek discoursing,” and breathing 
a wish that they might meet in Heaven. 

Shortly afterwards the coronation [23 April, 1661] took 
place, and the proclamation w hich allowed persons to sue out a 
pardon during twelve months from that day, liad the effect of 
suspending the proceedings against lam, if any further were in- 
tended. When the assizes came, his wife presented a petition 
to the Judges, that they would impartially take his case into 
consideration.* Sir Matthew Hale was one ^of these Judges, 
and expressed a wish to serve if he could, but a fear that he 
could do her no good ; and being assured by one of the Justices 
that Bunyan had been convicted, and was a hot-spirited fellow, 
he waived the matter. But the High Sheriff encouraged the poor 
woman to make another effort for her husband before they left 
tlic town ; and accordingly, with a bashed face and a trembling 
heart,” she entered the Swan Chamber, where the two Judges 
and many magistrates and gentry of the country were in com- 
pany together. Trembling however as she was, Klizabeth Bunyan 
had imbibed sometiiing of her husband’s spirit. 81ie had been 
to London to petition the House of Lords in his behalf, and liad 
been told by one whom she calls Lord Barkwooihf that they 
could do nothing, but tliat his releasement was committed to the 
Judges at these next assizes, and now I am come to you,” she 
said, “and you give neither releasement nor relief!” And she 

S * And that ** he might be heard/’ She threw a second into the coach to 
ge T^'isden. ** who, when he had seen it, snapt her up, and angrily told 
ber that 1 was a convicted person, and could not be released unless 1 would 
promise to preach no more.” — * A Relahou/ &c., p. 41, ed. 1765. Contrast 
the mild bearing of Sir Matthew Hale with the hard measure of lus fellow- 

T-'a Relation of the Imprisonment,' Ac., ed. 1 765, p. 44.] 
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complained to Hale, tliat be was kept unlawfully in prison, for 
the indictment was false, and he was clapped up before there 
were any proclamations against the meetings. One of the 
Judges then said he had been lawfully convicted. It is false,” 
replied the woman, “ for when they said to him. Do you confess 
the indictment ? he said only this, that he had been at several 
meetings both when there was preaching the word and prayer, 
and that they had God’s presence among them.” “ AVill your 
husband leave preaching?” said Judge Twisden ; “ if he will do 
so, then send for him.” “ My lord,” said she, “ he dares not leave 
preaching, as long as he can speak.” 

Sir Matthew himself was not likely to be favourably impressed 
by this sort of pleading. But he listened sadly when she told 
him that there were four small children by the former wife, one 
of them blind ; Hiat they had nothing to live upon while their 
father was in prison but the charity of good people ; and that 
she herself, “ sinaye*!” at the news when her husband was appre- 
hended, being but young ami unaccustomed to such things, 
fell in labour, and continuing in it for (‘ight days, was deliverod 
(jf a dead child. “ Alas, poor woman !” said Hale. But Twisden 
said poverty was her cloak, for he understood her husband was 
better maintained by running up and down a-preaching, than by 
following his calling. Sir Matthew asked what was his calling, 
and was t<dd that he was a tinker. “Yes,” observed the wife, “ and 
because he is a tinker and a poor man, therefore he is despised 
and cannot have justice.” The scene ended in Sir Llatthew’s 
mildly telling her he was sorry he could do her no good ; tliat 
what her husband had said was taken for a conviction, and that 
there was no other course for her, than either to apply to the 
king, or sue out his pardon, or get a writ of error, which would 
be the cheapest. She urged them to send for Bunyan, that he 
might speak for himself : his appearance how^ever would rather 
have confirmed those in their opinions who said that there was 
not such another pestilent fellow in the country, tlian have 
moved the judges iit his favour. Elizabeth Bunyan concludes 
her account by saying,* “ This I remember, that though 1 was 

[♦ ‘ A Relation, &c.* p. 47. ** Here followeth a disconrse l>et'freen my wife 
and the .Tudg»*s, touching my deliverance; the which 1 took from her own 
mouth.’*] 
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somewhat timorous at my first entrance into the chamber, yet 
before I went out 1 could not but break forth into tears ; not so 
much because they were so hard-hearted against me and my 
husband, but to think what a sad account such poor creatures 
will have to give at the coming of tlie Lord.’’ 

No further steps for procuring his release were taken at this 
time ; either because the means for defraying the legal expenses 
could not be raised, or, which is quite as probable, because it 
was certain that Bunyan, thinking himself in conscience bound 
to preach in defiance of the law, would soon have made his case 
worse tlian it then was. For he had fortunately a friend in the 
jailer, and was somewhat like a prisoner at large, being allowed 
to go whither he would, and return when he thought proper. 
He attended the meetings of the congregation to which he 
belonged, he was employed by them to visit disorderly mem- 
bers, he was often out in the night, and it is said that many of 
the Baptist congregations in Bedfordshire owe their origin to hk 
midnight preaching. ‘‘ I followed my wonted course,” he says, 
“ taking all occasions to visit the people of God, exhorting them 
to be steadfast in the faith of Jesus Christ, and to take heed that 
they touched not the Common Prayer, &c., — on &c. more full 
of meaning than tliot which occasioned the dishonest outcry 
against the &c. oath. So far did tliis liberty extend, that he 
went “ to see the Christians at London,” an indiscretion which 
cost the jailer a severe reproof, and had nearly cost him his 
place, and which compelled him to withhold any further indul* 
geiice of this kind, so,” says Bunyan, that I must not now 
hK)k out of the door.” ‘‘ They charged me,” he adds, “ that I 
wont tliither to plot and raise divisions, and make insurrections, 
which God knows mstxs a slander.” It w'as slanderous to charge 
him with plotting, or with traitorous intentions ; but in raising 
divisions ho wa.s, bej-ontl all doubt, actively and lieartily engaged. 
The man who distinguished a handful of Baptists in London as 
the Christians of that great metroj^olis, and who, when let out 
by favour from his prison, exhorted the people of God, as he calls 
them, to take heed that they touched not the Common Prayer, 
was not employed in promoting unity, nor in making good sub- 
jects, however good his intentions, however orthodox his creed, 
however sincere and fervent his piety. Peace might be on his 
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lips, and zeal for the salvation of others in his heart ; but he was 
certainly at that time no preacher of good will, nor of Christian 
charity. And without reference to human laws, it may be affirmed, 
that the circumstances which removed this high-minded and hot- 
minded man from a course of dangerous activity, in which he 
was as little likely to acquire a tolerant spirit as to impart it, 
and placed him in confinement, where Ids understanding had lei- 
sure to ripen and to cool, was no less favourable for his moral 
and religious nature, than it lias ultimately proved to his useful- 
ness and his fame. 

Nothing is more certain than tliat the gratification which a reso- 
lute spirit feels in satisfying its conscience, exceeds all others ; this 
feeling is altogether distinct from that ])eace of mind which under 
all afflictions abides in the regenerate heart ; nor is it so safe a 
feeling, for it depends too much upon excitement, and the exalta- 
tion and triumph which it produces are akin to pride. Biiiiyan’s 
heart had been kindled by the Book of Martyrs, — cold and in- 
sensible indeed must any heart l>e which could dwell without 
emotion upon those precious records of religious heroism I He 
liad read in those records, with perfect sympathy, the [mssionate 
epistle which the Italian martyr, roniponius Algerius, addressed 
from prison to his friends. That martyr was a student of Padua, 
and, in what in one sense may be calle*! the golden age of litera- 
ture, had been devoted to study from his childhood with ambitious 
diligence and the most hopeful success. To mitigate your 
sorrow which you take for me,” said this noble soldier of the 
noble Army, “ I cannot but impart unto you some portion of my 
delectation and joys which I feel ami find, to the intent that you 
may rejoice with me and sing before the Lord. — I have found a nest 
of honey and honey-comb in the entrails of a lion. — Behold, He that 
was once far from me, now is present with me : Whom once scarce 
I could feel, now I see more apparently : Whom once I saw afar 
off, now 1 behold near at hand ; Whom once I hungered for, the 
same now approacheth, and reacheth His hand unto me. He doth 
comfort me, and heapeth me up with glailness ; lie driveth away 
all bitterness ; 1 le f n in istcreth strength and courage; He healeth 
me, refrohetli, advanceth, and comforteth me. — The sultry heat 
of the prison to me is coldness ; the cold winter to me is a fresh 
spring-time in the Lord. He that feareth not to be burnt in the 
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fire, how will he fear the heat of the weather ? Or what careth 
he^for the pinching frost, who burneth with the love of the Lord ? 
This place is sharp and tedious to them that be guilty ; but to 
the innocent, — ^here droppeth delectable dew, here floweth plea* 
sant nectar, here runneth sweet milk, here is plenty of all good 
things. — ^Let the miserable worldling say, if there be any plot, 
pasture, or meadow, so delightful to the mind of man as here. 
Here is Mount Sion ; here I am already in Heaven itself, Hmre 
standeth first Christ Jesus in the front ; about him stand the old 
Patriarchs, Prophets, and Evangelists, Apostles, and all the ser- 
vants of God ; of whom some do embrace and cherish me ; some 
exhort, some open tlie sacraments unto me, some comfort me, 
other some are singing about me. How then shall I be thought 
to be alone, among so many and such as these, tlie beholding of 
whom to me is both solace and example !”* 

This man,” says Bunyan, “ was, when he wrote this letter, in 
the liouse of the forest of Lebanon, — in the Church in the Wil- 
derness,— in the Place and way of contending for the Truth of 
God : and he drank of both cuj)8, — of that which was exceeding 
bitter, and of that winch was exceeding sweet ; and the reason 
W'hy he complaincnl not of the bitter, was because the sweet had 
overcome it. As his otHiction abounded for Christ, so did his 
consolations hy him ; — no did I say ? they aboundcnl much more. 
But was not this man, think you, a Giant? A pillar in this 
House ? Hail ho not also now hold of the shield of faith ? Yea, 
was ho not now in the coralmt? And did he not l)eliave him- 
self valiantly? Was not his mind elevate<l a thousand degri'es 
be}H)n(l sense, CArnal reasons, fleshly love, self-concerns, and the 
dwire of embracung worldly things? This man had got that by 
the end that pleased him : neitlwr could all the flatteries, pro- 
mises, tlirt^ats, or reproaches, make him once* listen to, or in- 
quin^ after, what the worhl, or the glory of it, eould afford. HLs 
mind was captivated with delights iiivi.sible : he coveted to show 
his love to his Lord by laying <lown his life for Ills sake. He 
longed to lie there, wdiere there shall Ik? no more pain nor sorrow, 
nor sighing, nor tears, nor troubles.” 

Bunyan liail thoroughly coiifomietl his own frame of mind to 
tliat which he thus admired ; but tliere were times when his 
[• Foxc*« * Actes and Monumentes,’ ed. 1576, p. 912.] 
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spirit failed ; and there is not a more characteristic passage in 
his works than that in which he describes his apprehensions, and 
inward conflict, and flnal determination. I will tell you a 
pretty business,” he says : “ I was in a very sad and low con- 
dition for many weeks ; at which times also, being but a young 
prisoner and not acquainted with the laws, I had this lying 
much upon my spirits, that my imprisonment might end at the 
gallows, for aught that I could tell. Now therefore Satan laid 
hard at me to beat me out of heart, by suggesting this unto me : 
‘ But how if, when you come indeed to die, you sliould be in this 
condition ; that is, as not to savour the things of God, nor to 
have any evidence u{)on your soul for a better state hereafter ?' 
(for indeed at that time all the things of God were hid from my 
soul.) Wherefore, when I at first began to think of this, it wbs 
a great trouble to me ; for I thought with myself, that in the 
condition I now was, I was not fit to die ; neither indeed did I 
think I could, if I should Ihj called to it. Bt^sides, I thought 
with myself, if I should make a scrambling shift to clamber up 
the latlder, yet I should either with quaking, or other symptoms 
of fainting, give occasion to the enemy to rt^proach the way of 
God, and his jioople for their timoroiisness. Tliis therefore lay 
with great trouble upon me ; for methought I was ashamed to 
die with a pale face and tottering kne<js, in such a case as this. 
Wherefore I prayed to (lod that He would comfort me, and give 
me strength to do and sutler what he should call me to ; yet no 
comfort appeared, but all continued hid. I was also at this time 
so really possessed with the thoughts of death, that oft I was as 
if I was on the ladder with a rope about my neck. Only this 
was some encouragement to me : I thought 1 might now have an 
opportunity to speak my last wonls unto a multitude, which 1 
thought would come to see me die ; and, thought I, if it must be 
so, if God will but convert one soul by my last wonls, I sliall 
not count my life thrown away, nor lost, 

‘‘ But yet all the tilings of (iod were kept out of my sight ; 
and still the Tempter followe<l me with, * But whither must 
you go when you die ? what will become of you ? where will you 
be found in another world ? what evidence have you for Heaven 
and gloiy^, and an inheritance among them that are sanctified ?' 
Thus was I tossed for many weeks, and knew not what to do. 
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At last this consideration fell with weight upon me, that it was 
for the word and way of God that 1 was in this condition, where* 
fore I was engaged not to flinch a hair’s breadth from it. 1 
thought also that God might choose whether He would give me 
comfort now, or at the hour of death ; but I might not therefore 
choose whether 1 would hold my profession or not. 1 was 
bound, but He was free. Yea, it was my duty to stand to His 
Word, whether he would ever look upon me or save me at the 
last ; wherefore, thought 1, the point being thus, I am for going 
on, and venturing my eternal state with Christ, whether I have 
comfort here or no. If God doth not come in, thought I, I will 
leap off the ladder even blindfold into eternity ; sink or swim,— 
come Heaven, come Hell ; — ^Lord Jesus, if thou wilt catch me, 
do ; if not, I will venture for Thy name 1” John Bunyan did 
not ask himself how far the case of those Martyrs whose example 
he was prepared to follow resembled the situation in which he 
was placed. Such a question, had he been cool enough to enter- 
tain it, might have shown him that they had no other alternative 
than idolatry or the stake : but that he was neither called upon 
to renounce anything that he did believe, nor to profess any thing 
that he did not ; that the congregation to which he belonged held 
at tliat time their meetings unmolested; that he might have 
worshipped when he pleased, where he pleased, and how he pleased ; 
that he was only required not to go about the country holding 
conventicles ; and that the cause for that interdiction was — not 
that persons were admonished in such conventicles to labour 
for salvation, but that they were exhorted there to regard with 
abhorrence that Protestant church which is essentially part of 
tlie constitution of this kingdom ; from the doctrines of which 
Church, except in the point of infent baptism, he did not differ 
a hair’s breadth. This I am bound to observe, because Bunyan 
has been, and no doubt will continue to be. most wrongfully re- 
presented as having been the victim of intolerant laws, and pre- 
latical oppression. 

But greater strength of will and strength of heart could not 
have been manifested, if a plain duty, wherewith tliere may be 
no compromise, had called for that sacrifice which he Avas ready 
to liave made. It would be wronging him here, w^ere the touch- 
ing expression of his feelings under these circumstances to be 
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witliheld. found myself,” be says, man encompassed 
with infinnities. The parting with my wife and poor children 
hath often been to me, in this place, as the pulling the flesh from 
the bones ; and that not only because 1 am somewhat too fond of 
these great mercies, but also because I should hare often brought 
to my mind the many hardships, miseries, and wants that my 
poor fiimily was like to meet with, should 1 be taken fhim them ; 
ei^)ecially my poor blind child, who lay nearer my heart titan all 
b^des. Oh, the thoughts of the hardships I thought my poor 
blind one might go under, would break my heart to pieces ! — 
Poor child I thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for 
thy portion in this world I Thou must be beaten ; must beg ; 
suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though 
I cannot now endure the wind should blow upon thee. But yet 
recalling myself, thought I, I must venture you all with God, 
though it goeth to the quick to leave you. Oh, 1 saw in this 
condition I was as a man w'ho was pulling down his house upon 
the heads of his wife and children : yet, thought 1, 1 must do it 1 
And now I thought on those two milch-kine that were to carry 
the Ark of God into another country, and to leave their* calves 
behind them.” 

These fears passed away when he found that no further proceed- 
ings were intended against him. But his worldly occupation 
was gone, for there was an end of tinkering as well as of his 
ministerial itinerancy ; He was as effectually called away from 
his pots and kettles,” says Mr. Ivimey, as the Apostles* were 
from mending their nets he learnt therefore to make tagged 
thread-laces, and by this means supported his family. They lost 
the comfort of his presence ; but in other respcicts their con- 
dition was not worsened by his imprisonment, which indeeci was 
likely to render them objects of kindness, as w ell as of compassion, 
to their neighbours. In an age when the state of our prisons 
was disgraceful to a Christian people, and the treatment of 
prisoners not unfrequently most inhuman, Bunyan was fortunate 
in the place of his confinement and in the disjKwition of his 
jailer, who is said to have committed the management of the 
prison to his care, knowing how entirely he might be trusted. 
He had the society there of some who w'ere suffering for the 
* 1 Sam. vL 10. 
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same cause ; he had his Bible and his Book of Martyrs ; and he 
had leisure to brood over his own thoughts. The fever of his 
enthusiasm liad spent itself; the asperity of his opinions was 
softened as his mind enlarged ; and the Pilgrim’s Progress was 
one of the fruits of his imprisonment. But before that work is 
spoken of more particularly, it will be convenient to pursue the 
story of his life to its close. 

He remained a prisoner twelve years.* But it appears, that 
during the last four of those years he regularly attended the 
Baptist meeting, his name being always in the records ; and in 
the eleventh year the congregation chose him for their pastor ; 
“ he at the same time accepted the invitation, and gave himself 
up to serve Clirist and his Church in that charge, and received 
of the Elders the right hand of fellowship.” The more recent 
historian of the Baptists says, “ How he could exercise his pas- 
toral office in preaching among them, while he continued a 
prisoner in the jail, we are at a loss to conceive unquestionably 
only by being a prisoner at large, and having the liberty of the 
town while he lodged in prison. There is a print in which he 
is represented as pursued by a rabble to his own door ;t but 
there is no allusion to any such outrage in any i)art of his works : 
in his own neighbourhood, where he had alw'ays lived, it is most 
unlikely to have happened ; and if Bunyan had any enemies 
latterly, they were among the bigots of his own persuasion. Ilis 
cliaracter liatl by this time obtained respect, his books liad 
attracted notice, and Dr. Barlow, then Bishop of Lincoln, and 
other churchmen, are said to have pitied “ his hard and un- 
reasonable sufferings so far as to stand very much his friends 
in procuring his enlargement.”t How this was eiiected is not 
known. 

f* From 12 Nov, 1660 to June 1672, when a pardon was fzranted under 
the Great Seal for the release of John Fcun. John Bun van, and otliers, ;>ri- 
sonariis in Communi Gaolti pro Comitatu noxtrtr Brtij'ordia:, (Life of Bun- 
yan, by George Godwin, p. ix.) 

The King’s Declaradou of Indulgence was published on the 25th of the 
preceding March,—” Papists and swarms of sectaries now boldly showing 
themselves in their public meetinj^"— Evelyn’s Memoirs, i. 4r><i, 4to. ed.] 

[t Re-engraved for Ivlmey s Life of Bunyan •* From a scarce print in the 
possession of Mr. George, Greek Street, Soho.” The whole print has the 
appearance of a forgery. In one ^mer is inscribed ” Drawn on the spot by 
Samuel IreUnd.” A name very little in favour of its authenticity.] 

J rhis is the statement given in the continuation of his Life, appended to 
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From this time his life appears to have passed smoothly. His 
congregation and his other friends bought ground and built a 
meeting house for him, and there he continued to preach 
before large audiences. Every year he used to visit London, 
where his reputation was so great, that if a day’s notice were 
given, “ the meeting house in Southwark,* at which he gene- 
rally preached, would not hold half the people that attended. 
Three thousand persons have been gathered together there ; and 
not less than twelve hundred on week days, and dark winter’s 
mornings at seven o’clock.” He used also to preach in the 
surrounding counties. The Baptist congregation at Hitchin is 
supposed to have been founded by him. Their meetings were 
held at first about three miles from that town, in a wood near 
the village of Preston, Bunyan standing in a pit, or hollow, and 
the people round about on the sloping sides. “ A chimney 
corner at a house in the same wood is still looked upon with 
veneration, as having been the place of liis refreshment.” 
About five miles from Hitchin was a famous Puritan preaching 
place, called Bendish. It had been a malt-house, was very low, 
and thatched, and ran in two directions, a large square pulpit 
standing in the angles; and adjoining the pul[)it was a high 
pew, in which ministers sat out of sight of informers, and from 
which, in case of alarm, they could escape into an ad jacent lane. 
The building being much decaye<l, this meeting was removetl in 

his own account of himself, and 8upp<)scd to have been written by Chartes 
Doe. a liaptist minister, who was intimately acquainted with him. Mr. 
Ivimey, however, to invalidate this, produces a passage from the prefaa* to 
one 01 Owen’s sermons: this jiassage says, “that liunyan was confined upon 
an excommunication for nonconformity ; that there was a law, that if any 
two persons would go to the Bishop of the Diocese, and offer a cautionary 
bond that the prisoner should conform in half a year, the Bishop might re- 
lease him upon that bond; that Barlow was applied to to do th's, by (.)wen, 
whose tutor he had lieeu ; that Barlow refused, unless the I/)r<l C ljanc4dlor 
would issue out aii order to him to take the cautionary liond, and release the 
prisoner ; that this, though very chargeable, was done, and that Bunyan was 
then set at lilierty, but little thanks to the bishop.” “ Frcun tins accoimi, 
savs Mr. Ivimey, “ it should seem the honour given to Dr. liarlow has Isjen 
ill-bestowed.” Upon this statement it will be sufficient Ui observe that 
yan was not imprisoned upon a sentence of excommunication J and that he 
would not have lx?en imprisoned at all, if he would have allowed Ins friends 
to enter into a bond for him, far less objectionable on his part than the fraudu- 
lent one upon which, it is here pretended, he was released at laft. 

[* In Zoar Street, leading from Gravel Lane to Essex Street. Sec Wil- 
kinson's * Londma lUustrata.’j 
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1787 to a place called Coleman Green ; and the pulpit, whidi was 
there held to be the only remaining one in which Bunyan had 
preached, was, with a commendable feeling, carefully removed 
thither. But another true pulpit” is shown in London, in the 
Jewin Street meeting. It is said that Owen greatly admired 
his preaching, and that being asked by Charles II. how a 
learned man such as he was could sit and listen to an illiterate 
tinker ?” he replied, May it please your Majesty, could I pos- 
sess that tinker’s abilities for preaching, I would most gladly 
relinquish all my learning.” 

This opinion would be discreditable to Owen’s judgment, if he 
really entertained it, and the anecdote were entitled to belief. 
For great part of Bunyan’s tracts are supposed to contain the 
substance of his sermons, which it is said he commonly com- 
mitted to writing, after he had preached them ; and certainly, if 
he had left no other proofs of his genius, these would not have 
perpetuated his name. But the best sermons are not always 
those which produce most effect in delivery. A reader may be 
lulled to sleep by tlie dead letter of a printed discourse, who 
would have been roused and thrilled if the same discourse had 
come to him in a stream of living oratory, enforced by the tones, 
and eye, and countenance, and gestures of the preacher. One 
wlio is as much in earnest as he was, even if his matter should be 
wone, and his manner feebler, will seldom fail to move hearers, 
when they see that he is moved himself. But Bunyan 4 nay be 
supposed to liave been always vehement and vigorous in delivery, 
as he frequently is in his language. One day when he had 
preached with peculiar warmth and enlargement,” some of his 
friends came to shake hands with him after the service, and ob- 
wrvtd to him what “ a sweet sermon” he Iiad delivered. “Aye I” 
he replied, “ you need not remind me of that ; for the Devil told 
me of it before I w'as out of the pulpit.” This anecdote authen- 
ticates itself.* 

He became a voluminous writer, and published about three- 
score tracts or books.^ They have been collected into two folio 

[* Toplady^t Works,'vol. iv. p. 11 , as quoted in Ivimey’s Life of Banyan, 
ed. 1825, n. 188.] 

[t On his portrait by Stmt prefixed to the first and only volume of his 
works printed in 1692, it is saia that be ** died at Londoiv August diet, 1688, 
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▼olumes, but indiscriminately arranged, and without any notice 
of their respective dates and this is a great fault ; for by a 
proper arrangement, or such notices, thp progress of his mind 
might more satis&ctorily be traced. Some passages occur in 
them which may make us shudder ; these are very few, and in 
what may probably be deemed his earlier works, because such 
passages are found in them. A very few also there are in which 
the smut of his old occupation has been left upon the paper. 
The strongest prejudice which he retained, and precisely for this 
reason, that it was the most unreasonable, was his dislike of the 
Liturgy, — the book of ‘ Common Prayer^ being, like “ the com- 
mon salutation of women,” “ what he could not away with.*^ 
But the general tenor of his w'ritings is mild, and tolerant, and 
charitable ; and if Calvinism had never worn u blacker appear* 
ance than in Bunyan’s works, it could never have become a term 
of reproach ; nor have driven so many pious minds, in horror of 
it, to an opposite extreme. 

Bunyan looked for a Millennium, though he did not partake 
the madness of the Fifth-monarchy men, nor dream of living to 
see it. He agreed with the particular or stricter Baptists, thal 
Church communion was to be held with those only who are 
“ visible Saints by calling that is, with those who make a pro- 
fession of faith, and repentance, and holiness, and who are now 
called Professors in their own circle, but in those days took to 
themselves complacently the appellation of Saints. He dared 
not hold communion with others, he said, because the Scriptures 
so often command that all the congregation should be holy ; and 

aged 60, having written sixty books.” ** Books,” as Granger observes, 
“ equal to the number of his years.”] 

r* 2 vols. fol. 1736, and 2 vols. fol. 1767. 

^ No one has as yet told us when John Bunyan first became an author, and 
his ‘ Grace Alx>unding’ is silent on the subject. There is, however, every 
reason to lielieve that no book or tract of Banyan's appeared before 165£^ 
when in the September of that year he published ‘A Few Sighs from Hell ; 
or the Groans or a damned Soul. By that poor and contemptible servant of* 
Jesus Christ, John Banyan;' of which a copy is preserved in that curiously 
complete collection of bwks, tracts, half-sheets, a^ single shc^'U relatiim to 
the ** Great Rebellion,” collected at the time, and presented by King 
George III. to the British Museum. 

The same collection contains a second publiGation of Bunyan’s, entitled 
* The Doctrine of the Law and Grace unfolded. Published by that poor and 
contemptible creature, John Banyan of Bedford.' Printed in 1659, and 
endorsed by the collector as published in the May of that year.] 
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because 60 to do would be ploughing with an ox and an ass 
together ; and because God has threatened to plague the “ min- 
gled people” with dreadful punishihents. It is all one,” he 
says, ‘‘ to communicate with the profane, and to sacrifice to the 
devil.” But he held that difference of opinion concerning bap- 
tism should be no bar to communion ; and for this he was at- 
tacked by KifHn and Jessey, two of the most eminent among the 
Baptists. The more particular Particulars had long been dis- 
pleased with his tolerance upon this point, and had drawn away 
some of his congregation ; and Bunyan complained of this 
Church-rending” spirit. “ Yourself,” he says to Kiffin, could 
you but get the opportunity, under pretence of this innocent 
ordinance, as you term it, of water-baptism, would not stick to 
make inroads, and outroads too, in all the churches that suit not 
your fancy in the land. For you have already been bold to 
affirm, that all those that have baptized infants ought to be 
ashamed and reiKiiit, before they be showed the pattern of the 
house : for what is this but to threaten that, could you have 
your will of them, you would quickly take from them their 
present church privileges ?” He complains of brethren [of the 
baptized way, who would not pray w'ith men as good as them- 
selves, because they were not baptized (that is, rebaptized)— 
but Mould either, like Quakers, stand M'ith their hats on their 
heads, or else M'ithdraw till they had done.” 

One of his opponents had said upon this subject, tliat “ if it be 
preposterous and wicked for a man and M^oman to cohabit toge- 
ther, and to enjoy tlie privileges of a married estate” Mdthout 
tJie solemnity of public marriage, “ so it is no less disorderly, 
upon a spiritual account, for any one to claim the privileges of a 
diurtdi, or to be adn\itted to the same, till they had been under 
the solemnity of rebaptism.” “These words,” said Buin^, 
“ are very black ; — I wot that through ignorance and a prepos- 
terous zeal he said it. G(kI give him rejHintance !” They 
neither judged nor spoke so charitably of him ; they called him 
a Machiavelian, a man devilish, proud, insolent, and presump- 
tuous ; — some compared him to the devil, others to a Bedlamite, 
others to a sot ; and they sneered at his low origin, and the base 
occupation from w^hich he had risen : “ Such insults,” said he, 
“ I freely bind unto me, as an ornament among the rest of my 
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reproaches, till the Lord shall wipe them off at his coming.” 
They reproached him for declining a public conference with 
them in London upon the matter in dispute. To this he an- 
swered thus : “ The reason why I came not amongst you was 
partly because I consulted mine own weakness, and counted not 
myself, being a dull-headed man, able to engage so many of the 
chief of you as I was then informed intended to meet me. I also 
feared in personal disputes, heats and bitter contentions might 
arise, a thing my spirit hath not pleasure in. I feared also that 
both myself and words would be misrepresented ; — for if they 
that answer a book will alter and screw arguments out of their 
places, and make my sentences stand in their own words, not 
mine, when, I say, my wonls are in a book to be swn ; wliat 
would you have done had I in the least, either in matter or man- 
ner, though but seemingly, miscarried among you ?” 

Throughout this controversy Bunyan appmrs to gmit ad- 
vantage as a meek, good man, beyond the general s])irit of his 
age in toleration, and far beyond that of his fellow sectarians. 
His was indeed so catholic a spirit, that though circumstantxjs 
had made him a sectarian, he liked not to be calk'd by the de- 
nomination of liis sect. “ I know none,” siiys he, “ to whom 
tliat title is so proper as to the disciples of .lolin. And since 
you would know by what name I woultl l>e distinguislKsl fnim 
others, I tell you, 1 would be, and hope I am, a Christian ; and 
choose, if God should count me worthy, to be called a Christian^ 
a Believer^ or other such name which is approved by the Holy 
Ghost. And as for those factious titles of Anabaptists, Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians, or the like, I conclude that they conn* 
neither from Jerusalem nor from Antioch, but rather from Hell 
and liabylon ; for they naturally tend to divi.sioiis. You may 
know them by their fruits.” 

In another of his treatises he says, ‘‘jars and divisions, wrang- 
lings and prejudices, eat out the growth, if not the lift; of re- 
ligion. These are those waters of IVIarah that imhittcr our 
spirits, and quench the Spirit of God. Unify and [M^ace is said 
to be like tlie dew of Hermon,* and as a dew that descended 
upon Sion, w hen the Lord promist*d his blessing. Di\ isions run 
religion into briers and thonis, contentions and parties. Divi- 
*■ Psalm cxxxiii. 0. 
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flions aie to ehurches like wars in countries ; where war is, the 
ground lieth waste and undlled ; none takes care of It. It is 
love that edifieth, but division pulleth down. Divisions are as 
the north-east wind to the fhiits, which causeth them to dwindle 
away to nothing; but when the storms are over, everything 
begins to grow. When men are divided, they seldom the 
truth in love ; and then no marvel they grow not up to Him 
in all things which is the Head. — It is a sad presage of an 
approaching !&mine (as one well observes) — not of bread, nor 
water, but of hearing the word of God, when the thin ears of 
com devour the plump full ones ; when our controversies about 
doubtful things, and things of less moment, eat up our zeal for 
the more indisputable and practical things in religion ; which 
may give us cause to fear, that this will be the character by 
which our age will be known to posterity, that it was the age 
which talked of religion most, and loved it least.’* It is of the 
divisions among those who could as little conform with one an- 
other as with the Church of England, that he is here speaking. 
And when his Mr. Badman says, that no sin reigneth more in 
the world than pride among professors,” and asks ‘‘who is 
prouder than your profiissors ? scarcely the devil himself;” 
Bunyan assents to this condemnation in the character of Mr. 
Wiseman, saying, “Who can contradict him? the thing is too 
ap)iarent for any man to deny.” In his last sermon lie com- 
plains of the many prayerless professors in London : “ Coffee- 
houses,” he says, “ will not let you pray ; trades will not let you 
pray ; looking-glasses will not let you pray : but if you was bom 
of God, you would.” In another place his censure is directed 
against the prayerful ones. “ The Pharisee, saith the text, stood 
and prayed with himself. It is at tliis day,” says Bunyan, 
wonderful common for men to pray extempore also : to pray by 
a book, by a premeditatcHl set form, is now out of fashion : he is 
counted nob^y now, that cannot at any time, at a minute’s 
warning, make a prayer of half an hour long. I am not against 
extempore prayer, for I believe it to be the best kind of praying ; 
but yet I am jealous that there are a great many such prayers 
made, esjiecially in pulpits and public meetings, without the 
breathing of the Holy Ghost in them : for if a Pharisee of old 
could do so, why may not a Pharisee now do the same ? Great 
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w the formality of religion this day, and little the power thereof I 
—How proud, how covetous, how like the world in gart» and 
guise, in words and actions, are most of the gpreat professors of 
this our day I But when they come to divine worship, especially 
to pray, by their words and carriage there, one would almost 
judge them to be angels iu Heaven.” Thus it appears Bunyan, 
like Wesley, lived to perceive ‘‘ that often where there is most 
profession there is least piety.” 

This is manifest also in another passage, which is moreover 
'worthy of notice, because it is in Bishop Latimer’s vein. It is 
in his ^ Heavenly Footman, or Description of the Man tliat gets 
to Heaven, together with the Way he runs in, the Marks he goes 
by ; also some Directions how to run so as to obtain.’ No doubt 
it contains the substance of some of his sermons ; and to sermons 
in such a strain, however hearers might differ in taste and in 
opinions, there are none who would not listen. They that will 
have Heaven, they must run for it, because the Devil, the Law, 
Sin, Death, and Hell follow them. There is never a poor Soul 
that is going to Heaven, but the Devil, the Law, Sin, Death, atid 
Hell make after that soul. ‘ The Devil, your adversary, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about, seeking wdiom he may devour.’ And 
I will assure you, the devil is nimble ; he can run apace ; 
he is light of foot ; he hatli overtaken many ; he hath turned 
up their heels, and hath given them an everlasting fall. Also 
the Law' ! that can shoot a great w'ay : have a care thou keep 
out of the reach of those great guns the Ten Commandments ! 
Hell also hath a wide mouth ; and can stretch itself hirther than 
you are aware of ! And as the angel said to Lot, ^ Take heed, 
look not behind thee, neither tarry thou in all the plain (tliat 
is, any where between this and Heaven), lest tliou be consumed,’ 
so say I to thee, Take heed, tarry not, lest either the Devil, Hell, 
Death, or the fearful curses of the Law of God do overtake thee, 
and throw' thee down in the midst of thy sins, so as never to rise 
and recover again. If this were well considered, then thou, as 
well as I, w’ouldst say, they tliat will have Heaven must run 
for it.” 

But, if thou wouldst so run as to obtain the kingdom of 
Heaven, tlien be sure that tliou get into the way tliat leadeth 
thither ; fur it is a vain thing to think tliat ever thou shalt have 
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tho though thou runnest never so fast, unless thou art in 
th^jj^ that leads to it. Set the case, that there should be a 
man in London that was to run to Y'ork for a wager; now 
though he run never so swiftly, yet if he run full south, he might 
run himself quickly out of breath, and be never the nearer the 
jmze, but rather the farther off : just so is it here ; it is not 
edmply tlie runner, nor yet the hasty runner, that winneth the 
crown, unless he be in the way tliat leadeth thereto. I have 
observed, that little time that I have been a professor, that there 
is a great running to and fro, some this way, and some that way, 
yet it is to be feared most of them are out of the way ; and then, 
tliough tliey run as swift as the eagle can fly, they are bene- 
fited nothing at all I — Here is one run a Quahmg, another a 
Ranting \ one again runs after tlie Baptism^ and another after 
Uie Independency. Here ’s one for Free-will^ and another for 
Presbytery ; and yet possibly most of these sects run quite the 
wrong way ; and yet every one is for his life, his soul — either 
for Heaven or Hell ! — Mistrust thy own strength, and throw it 
away I Down on thy knees in prayer to the Lord, for the 
Spirit of Truth I K(h*j) company with the soundest Christians 
that have most experience of Christ : and be sure thou have a 
care of Quakers, Ranters, Fr(»e-willers : also do not have too 
much conqmny with some Anabaptists, though 1 go under that 
name inyseH?’ 

Little liSs been reconled of Bunyan during the sixteen years 
betwmi his enlargement and his death [1672-1688]. It appears, 
that l>esides his yiuirly visit to I^)ndon, he nia<le stated circuits 
into other parts of England ; that lie exerted himself to relieve 
the temporal wants of those who w ere suflering os nonconformists 
under oppnjssive laws ; that lie administen*d diligently to the 
sick and aftlicted, and successfully employwl Ids influence in 
recumciling differences among “ professors of the Gosjk?!,” and 
thus prevented “ many disgraceful and himlensome litigations.” 
One of Ins biographers thinks it highly proliable that he did not 
esca{>e trouble in the latter jwrt of Charlt's the Sei*ond*s rtdgn, 
“ as the Justices of Bedford wen* so zealous in the cause* of per- 
secution but it is much more probable, that in a place w here 
so much indulgence had l>een sliown liim during the latter years 
of his imprisonment, he wtis let alone ; and there can be little 
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doubt but that if he had undergone any further veiaticm Smt the 
same causes, a full account of it would have b^n preseriFm At 
Bedford, where he was liked as well as known, he was evidently 
favoured : in other places he would be exposed to the same risk 
as other nonconforming preachers; and there is a tradition 
among the Baptists at Reading, that he sometimes went through 
that town dressed like a carter, and with a long whip in his hand, 
to avoid detection. Reading was a place where he was well 
known : the house in which the Baptists met for worship was in 
a lane there, and from the back door they had a bridge over a 
branch of the river Kennett, whereby, in east* of alarm, they might 
escape. In a visit to that place, he contmcttHl the disease which 
brought him to the grave. A friend of his who resided tliere 
had resolved to disinherit his son ; the young man requested 
Bunyan to interfert* in his behalf ; he did so with good success, 
and it was his last labour of love ; for r(*turning to London on 
horseback, through heavy rain, a fever ensuetl, \\hich, after ten 
days, proved fatal. 

lie died at the house of his friend Mr. Strudwick, a grocer, at 
the sign of the Star, on Anow Hill, and wjw burie<l in that 
friend*s vault in Bunhill Fields, burial-ground, which the Dis- 
senters regarded as their Ciimpo Santo, — and es|>t*cially for his 
sake. It is said that many have miule it their ilesire to be in- 
terred as near as jjossible to the spot where ids renitttiiis are de- 
posited. Ilis age and the date of his tk*cease are thus recordtd 
in his epitaph : ‘‘ INIr. John Bunyan, Author of the ‘ Filgrinrs 
Progress,* ob. 31 Aug. IbBH, cet. (K). 

The ‘ Pilgrim's Progress ’ now is finished, 

And Death has laid him in his earthly bed.” 

It appears that, at the time of his death, the Lord Mayor,* Sir 
Jolm Shorter, was one of his London flock. But thougli he had 
obtained favour among the magistracy, ho was not one of tliijse 
Nonconformists who were duped by the insidious lilwrality of 
the government at that time, and lent their aid to measures 
which w'ere intended for the destruction of the Protestant faith. 
“ It is said that he clearly saw through the designs of the court 

• September 6, 1688. « Few days before died Bunian, his Lordship’s 
teacher, or chaplain; a man said to he gifted in that way, thoogh oocea 
oobler.” EllU Correspondence, vol. ii. 161. 
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in &vaur of Popery ” (blind indeed must they have been who 
did ndl I) when Jtmes granted his indulgence to the Dissenters ; 
and that he advised his brethren to avail themselves of the 
sunshine by diligent endeavours to spread the Gospel, and to 
prepare for an approaching storm by fasting and prayer.” “ He 
foresaw,” says the Baptist minister who added a supplement to 
his account of his own life, ‘^all the advantages that could 
redound to the Dissenters would have been no more than what 
Polyphemus, the monstrous giant of Sicily, would have allowed 
Ulysses, — to wit, ‘ that he would eat his men first, and do him 
the favour of being eaten last.* ** — When Kegulators went into 
all cities and towns corporate to new-model the magistracy, by 
turning out some and imtting in others,” Bunyan laboured zeal- 
ously with his congregation “ to prevent their being imposed on 
in that kind. And when a great man in those days, coming to 
Bedford upon some such errand, stmt for him (as was supposed) 
to give him a place of public trust, he would by no means come 
at liim, but sent his excuse.” 

His earliest biographer* says also, that “ though by reason of 
the many losses he sustained by imprisonment and spoil, his 
chargciible sickness, &c., his earthly treasure sw’elled not to 
exc«iss, yet he always had sufficient to live decently and credit- 
ably.” But all tliat Bunyan had to lose by spoil,” was his 
occui>ation as a tinker, which, fortunately for him and the world, 
W’as put an end to earlier than in the course of his preacher*s 
progress he could otherwise have cast it off. That progress 
raise<l him to a station of respectability and comfort; and he 
was too wise and too religious a man to desire riches, either for 
himsedf or his children. When a wealthy London citizen offered 
to take one of liis sons as an apprentice without a premium, he 
«ieclined the friendly and advantageous offer, saying, ** God did 
not send me to advance my family, but to preach the Gos|)el.** 
No doubt he saw something in the business itself, or in the way 
of life to which it led, uiifavcmrable to the moral character. 

liis widow' put forth an advertisement, stating her inability to 
print the writings which he left unpublished. They are proba- 
bly included in the folio edition of his works which was pub- 


[♦ Charles Doe, atUe, p. 1 53.1 
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lished in 1692,* the year of her decease, by Bunyan’s successor 
at Bedford, Ebenezer Chandler, and John Wilson, a brother 
minister of the same set, who went in Bunyan’s lifetime from 
the 1^1 ford cony^regation to be the first pastor of a Baptist flock 
at Hitchin. 

Three children survived him ; there were none by the second 
marriage ; and the blind daughter, the only one whom it might 
have troubled him to leave with a scanty provision, happily died 
before him. He is said to have kept up “ a verj^ strict discipline 
in his family, in prayer and exhortations.” Such a discipline 
did not in this case prodtice its usual ill effect ; for, according to 
what little is known of his children, they went on in the way 
they had been trainwl. His eldt^st son was forty-five ywirs a 
member of the Bedfbnl met^ting; he preached there occasionally, 
and was einploye<l in \ isifing the disorderly rnenilM^rs ; he wits 
therefore in gocsl repute for discretion, as well as for his religi- 
ous diameter. I'he names of other desct‘ndants are in the biNiks 
of the same meeting ; in the biirial-gnuind belonging to it, his 
great-granddaughter, Hannah Bunyan, was interreil in 1770, at 
the age of 76 ; and u ith her all that is related of his iwsterity 
ends. 

A description of his diameter ami person was dniwn by his 
first biograpluT. ** He appmrtd in countenance,” stiys that 
friend, “ to be of a stern and njugli temper ; but in his conver- 
sation, mild and affable, not given to loquacity, or much dis- 
course in company, unless some urgent occasion rt'cjuired it ; 
observing never to boast of himself, or his parts, but rather seH‘ni 
low in his own ey(»s, and submit himself to tlie jutlgnient of 
others; abhorring lying and swearing; being just in all that lay 
in his power to his word ; not seeming to revenge injuries ; loving 
to reconcile differerict's, and make friendship with all. lie had a 
sharp, quick eye, accomplished with an exeellent discerning of 
persons, being of good judgment and quick w it. As for his f>er- 

[* “ The Works of that emincDt servant of Christ, Mr. John Bunyan, lat4f 
miiiister of the Gospel and pastor of the con^gegatiou at Bedford. The first 
volume, containing Ten of his Excellent Manuscripts, prepared for the press 
Itefore his death, never before printed, and Ten of hisChoyce Books formerly 
printed, London, 1692,” foL 

No second volume app^red. The * Pilgrim’s Progress ' is not included in 
this volume.] 
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he was tall of stature ; strong boned, though not coipulait ; 
somewhat of a ruddy face, with sparkling eyes ; wearing his hair 
oh his upper lip, after the old British fashion ; his hair reddish, 
but in his latter days time had sprinkled it with grey ; his nose 
well set, but not declining or bending, and his mouth moderate 
large ; his forehead something high, and his habit always plain 
and modest. And thus have we impartially described the in- 
ternal and external parts of a person, who had tried the smiles 
and frowns of time, not puffed up in prosperity, nor shaken in 
adversity, always holding the golden mean.^** 

Mr. Whitbread, father to the distinguished member of that 
name, was so great an admirer of Bunyan, that he left by will 
500/. to the meeting at Bedford, expressly as a token of respect 
fbr his memory ; the interest to be distributed annually in bread 
to the poor of that meeting, between Michaelmas and Christmas. 
When Bunyan’s pulpit Bible was to be sold among the library of 
the Rev. Samuel Palmer of Hackney, Mr. Whitbread, the mem- 
^ commission to bid as much for it as the bidder 
thought his father, had he been living, would have given for a 
relic which he would have valued so highly. It was bought 
accordingly for twenty guineas. 

It remains now to s}>eak of tliat work wliich has made the 
name of Bunyan famous. 

It is not known in what year tlie ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ was 
first p!iblishe<l, no co])y of tlie first cMlition having as yet been dis- 
covered : the second is in the Britisli Museum ; it is “ with ad- 
ditions,” and its date is 1(578 ;1[ but as the book is known to have 
been written during Bnnyan’s imprisonment, wliich terminated 
in 1672, it was jirolmbly publislied before his rtdease, or at latest 
immediately after it. Tlie earliest with which Mr. Major has 

[♦ Bunyan's Works, vol. ii. p. 47, od. K.'Ui. The best portrait of 
Bunyan, (tniuteil in by I'homas Sadler, was engraved by W. 11. Watt, 
for Southey’s edition of* The Pilgrim’s Progrt*ss,* Svo. 18,10.] 

[t Since Mr. Soutliey wrote, a copy of the first eilition of * The Pilgrim’s 
Progi\*ss* was found in the library of R. S. Ilolfortl, Esq. of Weston -Bift 
House, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. The date is I 7 8, the same as the second 
edition, so that Bunvan’s best l>ook grew into favour as soon as it wras out. 
See Mr. Pocock’s * iVibliographical Notice ’ prt'flxed to Mr. Selous’ illustrated 
•dition of * The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ oblong folio, 1844.] 
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been able to supply me, either by means of his own diligent in- 
quiries, or the kindness of his friends, is that eighth e-di-ti-oU}’* 
so humorously introduced by Gay,* and printed, not for Ni-cho- 
lasf Bod-ding-ton, but for Nathanael Ponder, at the Peacock in 
the Poultry, near the church, 1682 ; for wliom also the ninth 
was published in 1684, and the tenth in 1(>85. All these no 
doubt were large impressions. 

This noted eiglith edition is with additions but there is no 
xeason to suppose that they were ‘‘ new ones, never made before,” 
for the ninth and tenth boar the same promise, and cx>ntain no 
alteration whatever. One passage of considerable length uiis 
added after the second e<lition, — the whole scene between Mr. 
By-ends and his three' friends, and their subsef}uent discourse 
with Christian and Faithful. It aj)pears to liave been written 
with reference to some ^mrtieuilar case ; and in Bunyoifs circle, 
the naine of the ])ersoii intended was proliably well known* 
Perhaps it was first iiiserttnl in the fourth impression, “ which 
had many additions more tlian any preeiMling:” this is stated in 
an advertisement on the back of the frontispiece to the eighth ; 
where it is also said, llie publisher ol>s(Tv ing tltat many per- 
sons desired to liave it illustrattMi with pictures, hath endeavoured 
to gratify tliem then'in ; and those that are ordinarily 

printed to the fiftJi inipre.ssion, liath providcnl thirteen copper 
cuts curiously engraven for such as <lesire them.”J This notice 
is repeated in the next c*dition, with this alteration, that the 
seventh inst(*ad of the fourth is naiiuHl as having the additions, 

£* Second Countryman Kepent tliine ill 

And pray in this good book {(riven him a Hook]. 

Peancod. 1 will, I will. 

Lend me thy handkercher {Peadn and weeps] * The Pilgrim’s Pro* — 

I cannot see for tears ! ‘ Pro-Progress,’— Oh ! 

*The Pilgrim’s Progress* — eighth e-di-ti-on, 

* I>on-don-prin-ted-for-Ni-cho-Ias Bod-ding-ton : 

* With new ad-di-tions never made before. 

Oh I *t is 80 moving, I can read no nM>re. [Drops the Hook.] 

Tlie What-itije-caiUt, %yo., 1715. 

The eighth editioa appearod in 1682 ; the eighteenth, in 1714 ; the twenty- 
fifth, in I7't8; and Uie tbirtiedi, in 1750.] 

*t This immortal luuue appears to the sixth edition of the Second Part, 
sprinted tor Kobert Ponder, and sold by Nicholas IkMidingtou in Duck 
Line, 1693.’* 

Eighth edition in 1682 ; but the fifth of 1680 contained the same idtrer- 
tisement — Pococh's Hib. p. 24.] 
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and the eighth as that with the ordinary prints. 1 can only 
say with certainty, that no additions have been made subsequently 
to the eighth, and no other alterations than such verbal ones as 
an editor has sometimes thought proper to make, or as creep 
into all books which are reprinted without a careful collation of 
the text.* 

The rapidity with which these editions succeeded one another, 
and the demand for pictures to illustrate them, are not the only 
proofs of the popularity which the Pilgrim’s Progress obtained, 
before the Second Part was published. In the verses prefixed to 
that Part, llunyan complains of dishonest imitators. 

— Some have of late, to counterfeit 

My Pilgrim, to their own my title set ; 

Yea, others half my name, and title too. 

Have stitched to their books, to make them do. 

Only one of these lias fallen in my way, — for it is by accident 
only that books of this perishable kind, which have no merit of 
their own to preserve them, an? to be met with ; and this, though 
entitled the ‘ Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, has no 

[* The announcement of * additions * on the title-page is continued even to 
the ninth and tenth imprcRsions, though there is not any reason for supposing 
that such insertions were made after the eightli, printed in 1682 — nor even 
alterations of the text beyond unimportant verbal revisions. — Pocock’s Bib. 
Not.f p. 2 1. 1 

t “From this present world of Wickedness and Misery, to an eternity of 
Holiness and Felicity, exactly described under the similitude of a dream, 
relating the manner and occasion of his setting out from, and difficult and 
dangerous journey through, the world, and safe arrival at last to Eternal 
Hapmness. 

** / Acy were Stran/jfrs and Pihirims rm Earth, hut they desired a bitter 
Country, that is an tleai'eidy. liebrews xi. \ 16 . 

“ Let us lay aside evtry u'eiyht, ami the sin that dt>th Sfi easily beset vs, ami 
run with naiienee the rave that is set ItejWe ns, Hehrew.s xii. I. 

“ Tendon, printed for Thomas Malthiis, at the Sun, in the Poultrj". 1683.” 

The author, who signs himself T. S., dedicates this lK>()k “ to Him that i.s 
higlter tliau the higlK«t ; the Almighty and everlasting .lehovah, who is the 
terror and confusion of the hanlened and imiKMiitent world, and the Impe and 
happiness of all converted and retunnng sinners.*’ At the conclusion is an 
Apidogy for his Book, wherein he soiys that the hojK* of delivering plain truth 
inaftiiniliar manner, which should at the same time satisfy the judicious, and 
yet be understrxid by the meanest capacities, and the most illiterate {K^rsous, 
was the motive “ which put the autJior of the First Part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress upon composing and publishing that nmwsaiy and uK*ful tract, which 
hath deservedly obtained such a universal esteimi and commer.datiou. And 
this consideration likewise, together w ith the importunity of others, was the 
motive that prevailed with me to com])oae and publish the following medi- 
tattOQi in sncL m method as might serve aa a Supplement, or a Second Part 
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other relation to the First than in its title, which was probably 
a trick of the publishers. These interlopers may very likely 
have given Bunyan an additional inducement to prepare a Second 
Part himself. It appeared in 1684, with tliis notice on the back 
of the title-page: ‘‘ I appoint Mr. Nathaniel Ponder, but no 
other, to print this book. John Bunj’an, Januarv^ 1, 1(}84.” No 
additions or alterations were made in this Part, though the author 
lived more than four years after its publication. 

A collation of the First Part with the earliest attainable copies 
has enable<l me in many places to restore good old vernacular 
English, which had b(*en injudiciously altered, or earehssly cor- 
rupted. This has also betiii done in the Second Part ; but there 
I had the first edition before me, and this it is evident had not 
been inspected, either in manuscript or while passing through 
the press, by any person capable of correcting it. It is plain 
that Bunyan had willingly avaiUnl himself of such corre<‘tions in 
tlie First l*art ; and therefore it would have bt^en impro|>er to 
have restoreil a certain vulgarism^ of diction in the SiKiond, 
to it; wlu'fein I liavt* eiKh‘nvourtd to Fupply a fourtoUl defoct, which, 1 
obsen c, thcbpe\itj of tliatdiFCOursc necessitated the author into : First, there 
is nothinp: said of the State of Man in his fiiist creation : nor, secondly, of the 
Miseiy of Man in his lapsed estate, lH*(bre conversion ; thirdlj, a too hrief 
passing over the inetluxls of divine giKxIness in the convincing, converting, 
and reconciling of sinners to himself; and fourthly, I have cndinvoured to 
deliver the whole in such serious and spiritual phrahi*s that may prevent that 
lightness and laughter, m hich the reading M>iiie passages therein iK'casions in 
some vain and frothy minds. And now that it may answer my design, and 
be universally useftil, 1 commend IsUh U and thee to the hlessing of Him 
whose wisdom and power, grace an<l poo<biess, it is that is only able to 
make it so. And w itlial 1 heartily wisli, that what hatli l)een formerly pro- 
posed hy some well-minded perBoiis might l)e more genentlly and universally 
practised, riz. the giving of hooks of this nature at fonerals, instead of rings, 
gloves, wine, or biscuit; assuring myself that reading, inedifation, and several 
holy and heavenly discourses wliieh may probably Ik* raist d upon tJie occasion 
of such presents as tliese, would mightily tend to the making |)eople serioiui ; 
and furnish not only the person who <liscourses, but the rest who are present, 
and w1k> would otherwise l»e employing their thoughts, and tongues Ux), in 
such findish, vain, and frothy discouuie, as is U»o cornnionly used at such times, 
with such frames of spirits as may Ik* suitable to the greatness and solemnity 
of Uiat occasion which then calls them together. — Amongst tliose few who 
have practised tins, abundance* of grxd hath been oliserved to have lx?en done 
by that ini*aiis ; and who knows, were it more generally iwad, and become 
a cm^tom amongst us at our burials, what gtxxl might bt* effected Uiereby P'* 

* The vulgarism alluded to consists in the almost uniform iwe of a for 
Aorc,— never marked as a contraction, e. might a made me take heed^ 
like to a been smothered. 

[Under favour, this is a sin against orthography rather than grammar: the 
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which the editor of the folio edition had amended. Had it not 
been for this consideration, I should perhaps have restored hia 
own text. For Bunyan was confident in his own powers of ex- 
pression; he says, 

thine only way 

Before them all, is to say out thy say 

In thine own nadve langua^, which no man 

Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can. 

And he might well be confident in it. His is a homespun 
style, not a manufactured one : and what a difference is there 
between its homeliness and the flippant vulgarity of the Roger 
L’Estrange^ and Tom Brown school ! If it is not a well of 
English undefiled, to which the poet as well as the philologist 
must repair, if they would drink of the living waters, it is a clear 
stream of current English, — the vernacular speech of his age, 
sometimes indeed in its rusticity and coarseness, but always in its 
plainness and its strength. To this natural style Bunyan is in 
some degree beholden for his general popularity ; — his language 
is everywhere level to the most ignorant reader, and to the 
meanest capacity ; there is homely reality about it ; a nursery 
tale is not more intelligible, in its manner of narration, to a cliild. 
Another cause of his popularity is, that he taxes the imagination 
os little 08 tlie understanding. The vividness of his own, which, 
as his history shows, sometimes could not distinguish ideal im- 
pressions from actual ones, occasioned this. He saw the things 
of wliich he w'as writing as distinctly with his miiKl’s eye as if 
they were indetnl passing before him in a dream. And tlie reader 
perhaps sees them more satisfactorily to himself, because the 
outline only of tlu^ picture is presented to him ; and the author 
having made no attempt to fill \ip the details, every reader sup- 
plies them according to the measure and scope of his own intel- 
lectual and imaginative powers. 

tinker of Elstow only spelt according to the pronnneiation of the verb to have, 
then common in his class ; and the same form occurs a hundred times in 
Shakspearc.—SiR Walter Scott, Quart. Jtrr., vol. 43, p. 489.] 

* liCt me not be understood as passing an indiscriminate censure upon 
Sir Hoger L’Estrange^s style. No lietter specimens of idiomatic English are 
to be found Uian in some of his writings ; but no basiT corruptions and rili. 
ftcatious Uuui in some of his translations. I suspe^ct tiiat he was led into this 
fanlt by the desire of avoiding the opposite one into which his fiither had 
been betrayed. 
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When Bunyan’s success had raised a brood of imitators, he 
was accused of being an imitator himself. He replied to this 
ehaige in some of his most characteristic rhymes, which were 
prefixed to his Holy War, as an Advertisement to the Reader. 

Some say the PilCTim's Process is not mine, 

Insinuating as if 1 would shine 

In name and &me by the worth of another, 

Like some made rich by robbing of their brother. 

Or that so fond I am of being sire, 

I ’ll lather bastards ; or if need require, 

I *11 tell a lie in print to get applause. 

I scfim it ; John such dirt-heap never was 
Since God converted him. Let this suffice 
To show why I my Pilgrim patronize. 

It came from mine own heart, so to my head. 

And thence into my fingers trickled : * 

Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did dribble it daintily. 

Manner and matter too was all mine own ; 

Nor was it unto any mortal known, 

Till 1 had done it. Nor did any then 
By books, by wits, by tongues, or hand, or pen. 

Add five words to it, or wrote* half a line 
Thereof : the whole and every whit is mine. 

Also for This thine eye is now upon, 

The matter in this inunuer came from none 
. But the same heart and head, fingers and pen, 

As did the other. Witness all g(M)d men. 

For none in all the world, without a lie. 

Can say that “ this is mine,” excepting 1. 

I wrote not this of any ostentation ; 

Nor ’cause I seek of men their commendation, 

I do it to keep them from such surmise, 

As tempt them will my name to scandalize. 

Witness my name; if anagram’d to thee 
The letters make Nu homj in a B. 

John Bunyan. 

A passage * has already been quoted from his account of a 
dream, wdiich evidently contains the germ of the ‘ Pilgrim's I*ro- 
gress.' The same obvious allegory liad been rendered familiar to 

♦ There is another in his * Heavenly Footman,’ but I know not whether 
this treatise was written before or after the * Pilgrim’s Progress.’ “ Though 
the Way to Heaven be but one, yet there are many crook^ lanes imd by- 
paths shoot down upon it, as 1 may say. And notwithstanding the Kingdom 
of Heaven l)e the biggest city, yet usually those hy-paths are the most beaten ; 
most travellers go those ways, and therefore the way to Heaven is hard to bo 
found, and as hard to be kept in, because of these.” 
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his mind, by the letter of the Italian martyr Pomponius Al- 
gerius. ‘‘ In this world,” says that high-minded and triumphant 
witness for the truth, “ there is no mansion firm to me ; and 
therefore I will travel up to the New Jerusalem, which is in 
Heaven, and which offereth itself to me, without paying any fine 
or income. Behold, I have entered already on my journey, 
where my house standeth for me prepared, and where I shall 
have riches, kinsfolks, delights, honours never failing.” 

But original as Bunyan believed his own work to be, and as 
in the main undoubtedly it is, the same allegory had often been 
treated before him, so often indeed that to notice all preceding 
works of this kind would far exceed all reasonable limits here. 
Some of these may have fallen in Banyan’s way, and modified 
his own conception when he was not aware of any such influence. 
Mr. Montgomery, in his very able Introductory Rssay to the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ observes, that a poem entitled ‘ the Pil- 
grimage,’ in Whitney’s Emblems,* and the emblem which ac- 
companii^s it, may have suggested to him the first idea of his 
story ; indeed, he says, if he had had Whitney’s picture before 
him, he could not more accurately have copied it in words,” 
than in the passage where Evangelist directs Christian to the 
Wicket-Gate. 

Another book in which a general resemblance to the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ has been observed, is the ‘ Voyage of the Wan- 
dering Knight,’ of which a translation from the French of the 
Carmelite, Jean de Carthenay, was printed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Carmelite himself having (as Mr. Douce has 
kindly infornu^i me) imitatcHl a F'rench ])oem (once very 
popidar), compose<l a.d. 1310, by Guill. de (iuilleville, a monk 
of Chanliz, andentitUHl the Pelvrin tie la Vie Humaine. There 
is a vagiie genenil resemblance in the subject of this work, and 
some occasional resemblance in the details ; but the coincidences 
are such as the subject would naturally lead to, and the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ might have been exactly what it is, whether 
Bunyan had ever seen this book or not. But he had f certainly 

t* Printed at I^eyden in 1586.1 

t Bunyan had evidently the following lively passage in his mind when he 
wrote the verses introductory to his Sec^d Part:— 
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seen Bernard’s ‘ Isle of Man, or the Legal Proceedings in Man- 
shire against Sin ; wherein by way of a continued Allegory, the 
chief Malefactors disturbing both Church and Commonwealth 
are detected and attached ; with their arraignment and judicial 
trial, according to the Laws of England.* This was a popular 
book in Bunyan’s time,* printed in a cheap form for popular 
sale, and to be sold by most booksellers.” There is as much 
wit in it as in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,* and it is that vein of 
witf which Bunyan has worked with such goo<l success. It 

“Well, I have clothed this Book as it is. It may he some humour took 
me, as once it did old Jacob, who apjjarel led Joseph differeiitlv from all the 
rest of his bi;jethren in a party-coloured coat It nmy oho be that 1 look (as 
Jacob did on Joseph') with more delight on tliis lad than on tvi'enty other of 
his brethren born before him, or on a jouiiger Benjamin brought forth 
soon after him. — When I thus apparelled him, I intended to send him 
forth to his, brethren, hoping thereby to procure him the moic accept- 
ance, where he happily should come; and niy expectation hath not 
failed: deceived altogether I am not, as was Jacob in sending his Joseph 
among his envious iirethren ; for not only hundreds, hut some Uiousauds, 
have welcomed him to their houses. They say they like his eountenonce, 
his habit, and manner of s|H*akingwell enough; though others, too nice, be 
not so well pleased therewith. 

“ But who can please all ? or liow can any one so write or speak, as to 
content every man ? If any mistake me, and abuse him in their tt>o carnal 
apprehension, without the truly intended spiritual use, let them blame them- 
selves, and neither me nor him; for their fault is their own, which 1 wish 
them to amend. You that like him, 1 pray yon still accept of him, for whose 
sake, to further your spiritual ineditalioii, 1 have sent him out with these 
Contents, and more marginal notes. His habit is no whit altered, which he 
is constraintx! bv me to wear, not only on working days, but even upon holidays 
and Sunda}8 tdo, if be go abroad. A fitter garment I have not now for him ; 
and if I should send out the f)oor lad naked, I know it would not please you. 
This his coat, though not altered in the fashiou.yet it is made somewhat longer. 
For though from his first birth into the world it be near a j< ar,yel he m 
growm a little bigger. But I think him to Ik? come to his full .stature; so he 
will be but as a little pigmy, to l)e carried abroad in any man’s pcK*ket. I 
pray you now this (second) time accept him and use him as 1 have intended 
for you, and you shall reap the fruit, though I forbid you not to be ^ '***!j**^j* v 
merry with him. So fare you well, in all friendly well wishes. K. B. May 
28,1627.” , . . I . 

* The sixteenth edition was published in 168'J. It was reprinted at 
Bristol about thirty years ago. fl8i:8.] 

f In that vein l^mard has also l>een followed by Bishop \\ omack, uniws 
indeed that excellent divine intended in his Propria quw to satmw 

the absunl names given by the Puritans to their children : this however ne 
might intend, and yet have imitated Bernard. The nanu^ Tnew, m 

his * Examination of Tilenu8,'are Dr. Absolute, Mr. Fatality, Mr. Prtdcntion, 
Mr. Effie.ax, Mr. Indefectible. Dr. Confidence, Mr. Meauwell, Mr. 

Mr. Take-o^Trust, Mr. Impertinent, Mr. Narrow-Grace, in whom Philip 
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vrants the chaim of story, and has nothing of that romantic 
interest which holds children from sleep and therefore its 
popularity has passed away. But it is written with great spirit 
and ability, and for its own merit, as well as for the traits of the 
times with which it abounds, well deserves to be reprinted. 

No one who reads this little book can doubt that it had a con- 
siderable effect upon the style of Bunyan’s invention. The Bee 
had been shown by this elder one where honey of a peculiar 
flavour might be extracted, but the new honey was of our Bee’s 
own gathering. 

Lately, however, a charge has been brought against John the 
Bee of direct and knavish plagiarism. The following paragraph 
appeared in some London journal, and was generally Copied into 
the provincial newspapers : — ‘‘ The friends of John Bunyan will 
be much surprised to hear that he is not the author of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ but the mere translator. It is, however, an act 
of plagiarism to publish it in such a way as to mislead his readers; 
but it is never too late to call things by their right names. 
The truth is, that the work was even published in French, 
S^mnish, and Dutch, besides other languages, before Jolin Bunyan 
saw it ; and we have ourselves seen a copy in the Dutch language, 
witli numerous plates, printed long previous to Bunyan’s time.” 
“ It is very difficult,” says Mr. Montgomery, “ to imagine for 
what purpose such a falst;hood (if it be one) should be framed ; 
or how 8Uf!h a fact (if it be a fact) could have been so long con- 
cealed ; or when declared thus publicly, why it should never 
have been established by the prcnluction of this Dutch copy, 
with its numerous plates. Be this as it may, till the storj^ is 
authenticated it must be reganled as utterly unworthy of credit.” 

1 also, upon remling this notable paragraph in a ncw's^mper, 
felt as Moiitgoineiy' had done, anil as “ it is never too soon to 
call things by their right names,” bestowed upon it at once its 
proper qualiiication. It w ould indeed be as impossible for me 

Nye was personated; Mr. Know-Little, who stood for Hugh Peters: Dr. 
Dubious, whom uoliody doubts to be the representation of Baxter; and Dr. 
Dam-Man, a name which was that of one of the si'cretaries of the Dort Synock 
and which to an English ear perfectly desi^ated bis rigid principles. 

This curious tract has been reprinted in Mr. Nichols’s ‘Calvinism and 
Arminianisro Compared,’ a work of more research conceruing the age of James 
and Charles the First than any other in our language. 
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to believe that Bunyan did not write the * Pilgrim’s Progress/ ta 
that Person did write a certain copy of verses entitled the Devil’s 
Thoughts.* There must have been a grievous want of common 
sense in the person who wrote the paragraph, to suppose that 
such a plagiarism could have escaped detection till he discovered 
it ; Bunyan’s book having been translated into those languages 
(and current in them), in one of wliich, according to him, the 
original, and in the others, earlier versions of that original than 
the English ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ were existing! But there 
must have been a more grievous want of fidelity in his asser- 
tions. If he had been able to read the book which he saw, this 
gross accusation could never have been brought against John 
Bunyan. 

The book in question (to which, without reference to this sup- 
posed plagiarism, Mr. Douce, with his woritwl knowlnlge, had 
previously directed ray attention) I have had an opportunity of 
perusing, through the kindness of its |M)8sessor, Mr. Offor. A 
person kxiking (like Bunyan’s accuser) at the prints, and not 
understanding the language in which tlie l)ook is written, might 
liave supposed that hints had been taken from them for the ad- 
ventures at the Slough of Despond, and at Vanity hair ; but that 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was not a translation from the work he 
must have knottm^ for the Pilgrims in the prints are women ; and 
it requirid no knowle<lge of Dutch to perceive that the book is 
written not as a narrative, but in a series of Dialogues. 

Bolswert the engraver is the author of this book, which is en- 
titled the t Pilgrimage of Dovekin and Willekin to their Be- 
loved in Jerusalem. The author was a true lover of his mother 
tongue, and more than once laments over the fashion of corrupting 
it ^vith words borrow'ed from other language's : all the examples 
w'hich he a/lduces of such adulterations arc hrench. The book, 
though totally neglected now, w'as once yerj popular ; my vene- 
rable friend Bilderdijk J tells me “ that it was one of the d* - 
lights of his childhood.” I am obligtd to Mr. Major for a 

r* See Southey’s Poetical Works (ed. 1844), p. 1C5.] ... 

t Duyfkens ende Willemynkcns Pelgrimagie tot haren beinind^ mn- 
nen Jerusalem; haerli^er legheuspoet, belct ende ^nde. jleschrevra 
ende met sin-spelende beelden wtghegheven door Boetius a Ijolsweit. i 
Antwerpen, by Hieronimns Verdussen, A®. 1627. 

X [See Southey’s Poetical Works (ed. 1844), p. 210.] 
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Freuch* tianglation of it, in iirliich some intermediate possessor 
has drawn his pen through the name of Rousseau, that name 
appearing, upon comparing it with a fac-simile in Rees’s Cycle- 
pesdia, and with an autograph also, to be in the hand-writing of 
Jean Jacques. The French translator, as might be expected, 
has carefully got rid of everything wliich relates to Flemish 
manners and feelings, and the raciness of the original is com- 
pletely lost in his version. 

The two sisters Dovekin and Willekin are invited in a dream 
by the Beloved, in the language of the Canticles, to arise and 
come away. Willekin, who is for a little more sleep, a little 
more slumber, is not inclined to accept the invitation, and dis- 
parages her lover, saying that he is no better than Joseph the 
Carpenter, and Peter the Fisherman, with whom he used to keep 
company. Dovekin, however, persuades her to rise, and set off 
upon their pilgrimage to him ; it is but a day’s journey : they 
wash at their outset in a river of clear water, which has its source 
in Rome, and (taking the Netherlands in its way) flows to Jeru- 
salem ; and by tliis river they are to keep, or they will lose 
themselves. Tliey gather flowers also at the beginning of their 
journey, for the purpose of presenting them to the Bridegroom 
and his mother, wliose favour Dovekin says it is of tlie utmost 
importance to obtain, arul who, she assures her sister, dearly 
lovt*s the Nctlierlanders. The wdlful sister collects her flowers 
without any choice or care, loses them, over-heats lierself, and is 
obliged to go to the river to wash herstdf after eating; she then 
finds her flowers again, and they proceed till they come to a 
village, where it happens to be feir time, and Willekin will not 
l>e dissuaded by lier prudent sister from stopping to look at some 
Mountebiuiks. 'i'he print annexed is what was snpposeil to 
represent A^anity Fair, wdiereas the stor\' rt*IaU*s merely to a 
Flemish Kvrmes; and the only a<lventnn» w hich befalls the idle 
sister there is that she brings away from it certain living and 
loathsome parasites of humanity, who pass under a generic ap- 
IHjllation in the French version, but in the lionest Dutch original 
are called by their own name. 

♦ Vo^atje tie I'hux Strurf, Colomhelle ei Vciontairette^ vers leur Bien~Aim^ 
en la Cxt? dt JeYuitalem: evHtfoant jdasieurs tnvidens arrivez pendant leur 
vo^a^e. Par lioece de Btdswert* Nouvellt Edition cerrig^e et chati€e sehn U 
tiiU du temSf et tnrichie dejigurez en taiUe-^iQuee. A Liege^ 4734. 
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€^ing out of her way to admire a peacock, Willekin steps in 
the dirt. Presently she must go see some calves at play ; a cow 
bemires her with a whisk of its tail, and she must repair to the 
river and cleanse herself there again ; Thank God for this river I 
says Dovekin. Poor thoughtless, incorrigible WilJekin thus 
goes on from one mishap to another, and taking a by-|)ath fells 
into a ditch, which the detector of Bunyan’s plagiarism imme- 
diately supposed to be his Slough of Despond. She goes on 
committing follies at every occasion, and some crimes ; and the 
end (for it must be needless to pursue the stoiy) is that, when 
they come within sight of *Terusaleni, she climbs a steep and 
dangerous place, notwithstanding her sister’s entreaties, in onler 
to obtain a l)etter prospect ; the wind blows her down, she falls 
into a deep pit full of noxioius creatures, where no help can be 
given her, and there she is left with broken l)ones, to her fate. 
Dovekin proceals, reaches the suburbs of Jerusalem, undergoes 
a purification in a tub, tlien makes a triumphant entrance into 
the City of Jerusalem in a lofty chariot, and is there with all 
honour and solemnity espouse<i to the Bridegroom. And this is 
the book from which Bunyan was said to have stolen the Pilgrim’s 
Progress! If ever there was a work which carriinl witli it 
the stamp of originality in all its j)arts, it is that of John 
Bunyan !* 

[* Mr. Southey has not mentioned a work in Kn^dish, of Buinan’s own 
time, and from which, certainly, the peneral notion of his allegory mi|fht 
have Ixhjn taken. The work we allude to is now Iwforc* us, entitled ‘The 
Parable of the Pilgrim, written to a friend by SyintJU I'atrick, Dean of 
Peterborough;’ — the same learned fH;i>on, well known by his theological 
writings, and successively bishop of Chichester and Ely. * * • 

If i)r. Patrick had swn the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, he w'ould probably, in the pride of aeademie learning, 
liave scorntd to adopt it as a model : hut, at all events, as a man of worth, he 
would never have denied tlie obligation if he had incurred one. John 
Bunyan, on his part, would in all likelihooil have scorned, “ with his very* 
heels,” to liorrow any'thing from a dean ; and we are satisfied that he wotdd 
liave cut his liaud otf rather than written the introductory verses we have 
quoted (before ‘The Holy War’), had not his PUgriiu been entirely his 
own. 

Indeed who »oever will take the trouble of comparing the two works which, 
turning upon nearly the same allegory, and bearing very similar titles, came 
into existence at or about the very same time, will plaiuiy see their total dis- 
similarity. Bunyau’s is a close and continued allegory, in which the meta- 
phorical fiction is sustaiqed with all the minuteness of a real story. In Dr. 
Patrick’s, the same plan is announced as arising from the earnest longing of, 
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Mr. D’lsraeli, from whose works the best>informed reader 
may learn much, and who, in the temper of his writings as well 
as in the research which they display, may be a useful model for 
succeeding authors, calls Bunyan the Spenser of the people.” 
He is indeed the Prince of all allegorists in prose. The allegory 
is never lost sight of in the First Part : in the Second it is not 
so uniformly preserved ; parties who begin their pilgrimage in 
childhood, grow up upon the way, pass through the stage of 
courtship, marry and are given in marriage, have children and 
dispose of their children. Yet to most readers this second part 
is as delightful as the first ; and Bunyan had perhaps more plea- 
sure in composing it, not only because he was chewing the cud 
of his old inventions, but because there can be no doubt that he 
complimented the friends whom he delighted to honour, by giving 
them a place among the persons of his tale. We may be sure 
that Mr. Valiant-for-the-Truth, Old Honest of tlie Town of 
Stupidity, Mr. Despondency and his daughter Much-afraid, and 
their companions, were well known in “ Bishop Bunyan’s” dio- 
cese ; and if no real characters were designed by him in those 
who are less favourably introduced as turning back on their 
journey, striking into by-paths, or slumbering by the way, like- 
nesses would be discovered where none were intended. 

None but those wlio have acquired the ill habit of always 
reading critically, can wisli the Second Part had not been written, 
or feel it as a clog upon the first. There is a pleasure in travel- 
ling with another company over the same ground, a pleasure of 
reminiscence, neither inferior in kind nor in degree to that which 
is derivecl from a first iinj)rt*ssion. The author evidently felt 
this, and we are indebttHl to it for some l>eautiful passages of 
repose, such as that in the Valley of Humiliation. The manner 

a traveller, whom he calls Philotheiis or Theophilus, whose desires are fixed 
on journeying to Jerusalem ns tt pilgrini. ♦ * * 

Dr. Patrick had tlie applause of his own time. The first edition of his 
Parable appi*nred in 1678 ; apd the sixth, which now lies before us, is ^ted 
1678,— SiK Walter Scott, Quart. vol. xliii. 

The paper upon bunyan, in the last Quarterly Iteview, is by Sir Walter. 
He has not observed, and I, when I wrote the Life, had forgotten, that the 
“ Compleat design of a Pilgrim’s Progress” is to l>e found in Lucian’s * Her- 
motimus.’ Not tliat Bunyan saw it tiiere, but tliat the obvious allegory 
had preaented itself to Lucian’s mind as well as to many others . — Letter 
from Southejf to Sir Egerton Bridges, * Autobiography of Biydges,* toL ii. 
p. S85.] 
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m which Chriatian’s battle is referred to, and the traces of it 
pointed out, reminds me of what is perhaps the best imagined 
soene in Palmerin of England, where Palmerin enters a chapel, 
and is shown the tombs of some of the knights of King Lisuarte’s 
court. 

Bunyan concludes with something like a premise of a Third 
Part.* There appeared one after his death, by some unknown 
hand, and it has had the fortune to be included in many editions 
of the original work. It is impossible to state througli how 
many editions that work has passed ; probably no other book in 
the English language has obtained so constant and so wide a 
sale. The prints which have been engraved to illustrate it 
would form a collection, not so extensive indeed, but almost as 
curious, as that which Mr. Duppa saw at Vallombrosa, where a 
monk hod got together about eight thousand different engravings 
of the Virgin Mary. The worst specimens, both in wood and 
copper, w ould be found among them ; as now some of the best 
are to be added. When the reader has 8e<*n Giant Slay good 
with Mr. Feeble-mind in his hand, he will I think agree with me, 
that if a nation of Anakim existed at this day, the artist by 
whom that print wa.s designed and executed would deserve to be 
appointed historical painter to his Highness tlie Prince of the 
Giants. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress has more than once been “ done into 
verse,” but I have seen only one version, and that of only the 
First Part. It was printed by 11. Tookey, and to be sold by the 
booksellers of London and Westminster ; but if there be a date 
to this version, it has been torn of! with the corner of the title* 
page, from this well-thumbed and well-worn copy, for the use of 
which (as of other rare books that have been most useful on the 
present occasion) I am obliged to Mr. Alexander Chalmers. 
The versification is in the lowest Witherish strain, one degree 

[• “ Should it be my lot to go that way a^in, I may ^ve to those that de- 
sire it an acoount of what 1 am herif aiicnt a^uU Meantime 1 bid my readtira 
adieu.’* 

The author hin^ at the end of tlie second part, as if ** it might be hii lot 
to go this way again nor was his mind that light species of soil which could 
be exhausted by two crops. But he left to another and very inferior hand 
the task of composing a third part, containing the adventures of one Tender 
Omicienoe, &r unwomy to be liound up. as it somedmea is. with John Banyan's 
matrhless parable.— Sm Wajltee Scott. Quart* Mev, voL xlUl. p. 490. 

H 
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only above Banyan’s own ; yet here and there with indications 
of more power than the writer has thought proper to put forth., 
In .general the version keeps close to the original. In one place 
a stroke of satire is put into Apollyon’s mouth, against the oo* 
casional conformists — 

** Come go with me occasionally back. 

Rather than a preferment lose or lack.” 

And after the Pilgrims have crossed the river, this singular 
illustration occurs — 

** Then on all aides the heavenly host enclose, 

As through the upper regions all arose ; 

With mighty shouts and louder harmonies. 

Heaven’s Opera seemed as glorious to the eyes 
As if they had drawn up die cui‘taiii of the skies.” 

Though the story certainly is not improved by versifying it, 
it is less injured than might have been supposed in the process ; 
and perhaps most readers would read it with as much interest in 
the one dress as in the other. 

A stranger experiment was tried upon the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in translating it into other words, altering the names, and pub* 
lishing it under the title of the Progress of the Pilgrim,* with- 
out any intimation that this version is not an original work. 
Evangelist is here called Good-news; Worldly Wiseman, Mr. 
Politic Worldly ; Legality, Mr. Law-tlo ; the Interpreter, Di- 
rector ; the Palace Beautiful, Graces’ Hall; Vanity Town is 
Mundus ; the Giant is Giant Desperation of Diffident Gastle ; 
and the prisoners released from it, in.stead of Mr. Despondency 
and his daughter Much-afraid, are “ one Much-cast-down, and 
his kinsman Almost-Ov(*rcoiiie.” This would appear to have 
been merely the device of soukj knavish bookseller for evading 
the laws which protect literary pro]>erty ; but the person em- 
ployed in disguising the stolen goods must have been a Roman 
Catholic, for he lias omitte<i all mention of Giant Poj)e, and 
I'iilelius suffers martyrdom by being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

* In two Parte compleat. Part 1. His Pilgrimage from the present World 
to the World to come ; discovering the difficulties of his setting forth, the 
hazarite of his journey, and his safe arrival at the Heavenly Canaan. Part II. 
The Piigrimn^e of Christiana, the wife of Cbristianus, with her four children ; 
de^riblng their dangerous Journey, and safe arrival at the Land of the BIsesed, 
written by way^ of dream. Adom^ with several new Pictures. IIos. xii. 10. 

/ hoof. simHitttdes** London: printed by W. O. fbr Blare, at the 
liOoking^Criass, on Loudon-Brtdge, 1705. 
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The dialogues are much eetrtalled, and the book, as^ might be 
expcected, very mnch worsened throughout ; except that better 
verses are inserted. 

Bunyan could little have supposed that his book would ever 
be adapted for sale among the llomanists. Whether this was 
done in the earliest French translation I do not know ; but in 
the second there is no Giant Pope ; and lest the circumstances 
of the author should operate unfavourably for the reception of 
his work, he is designated as un Minisin Angloh^ nommi Jtdn 
Bunian^ Pasteur (Tune Eglist dans la Ville de Bedfort en 
Anghterre. This contains only the First Part, but promises the 
Second, should it be well received. The First Part, under the 
title of ‘ le Peler 'mage (Tun mmmv Chretien^* forms one of the 
volumes of the Petite Biblintkegue du Catholufue^ and l)ears in 
the title-page a glorified head of the Virgin. A Portuguese 
translation (of the First Part also), and in like manner cut down 
to the opinions of the public for wliich it was designed, was pub- 
lishedin 1782. IndecMl 1 believe tliere is no European language 
into which the * Pilgrim's Progress' has not been translated. 
The ‘ Holy War' has been little less pojutlar and if the ‘ Life 
and D(2ath (»f ]Mr. Ikulmau' has not been as gen(?rally read, it is 
because the subject is less agreeable, not that it has been treated 
with inferior ability. 

Banyan added another work to those by which he wo* already distin- 
guished : — this was ‘I'he Holy War made by King Shaddai upon Dialndus 
for the regaining of the metropolis of the World ; or, the losing and retaking 
of Mansoul.’ In this allegory the fall of man is figured under the type of a 
fiourishii^ city, reduced uuuer tlie tyranny of the giant Dialndus, or the 
Prince or Kvil ; and recovertd, after a tedious siege, by Immanuel, tlie son 
of Shaddai, it* founder and true lord. A late reverend editor of this work 
ha* said that “ Mr. Bunyan was lietter qualified than most ministers to tn:‘at 
this subject with propriety, having lieeii himself a soldier, ami knrjwing by 
experience the evils and hanlships of war. He displays thnnighout his 
accurate knowli'dge of the Bible and its distinguished Joetrines ; his deep 
acquaintance with the human heart, and its desperate wickedness ; his 
knowhnl^* of the devices of Satan, and of the prejudices of the carnal miiul 
against the Gospel.” To this panegyric we entirely sulii^rilKf, except Oiat 
we do not see that Bunyan has made much use of any military knowledge 
which he might possess. Mansoul is attacked by mouute, slings, and batter- 
ing-rams — weapons out of date at the time of our civil wars ; and we can 
only trace the authoris soldierly experience in his referring to tfie point* of 
war then performed, as “ Boot and saddle,” Horse and away,” ar^ so forth. 
Indee^ the greatest risk which he seem* to have incanred, in his^ militOT 
capact^, was one somewhat resembiiiig the escape of Sir Roger de Coverlejr* 
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I have oaly now to express mj thanks to Mr. Bodd, the book** 
seller, fat *the information with which he kindly assisted me ; 
and to Mr. Major, who in publishing the most beautiful edition 
that has ever appeared of this famous book, has, by ^[laring no 
zeal in the collection of mater^ for it, enabled me to say Oiat 
it is also the most correct. 

In one of the volumes collected from various quarters, which 
were sent me for this purpose, I observe the name of W. Hone, 
and notice it that I may take the opportunity of recommending 
his ^ Every-Day Book,* and ^ Table Book,* to those who are in- 
terested in the preservation of our national and local customs. 
By these very curious publications their compiler has rendered 
good service in an important department of literature ; and he 
may render yet more if he obtain the encouragement which he 
well deserves. 

Keswicky March 13, 1830. 

ancestor at Worcester, who was saved from the slaughter of that action by 
having been absent from the held. In like manner, Bunyan, having been 
appointed to attend at the siege of Leicester, a fellow-soldier volunteered 
to perform the service in his stead, and was Aere slain. Upon the wMe, 
« though the * Holy War* be a work of great ingenuity, it wants tlie simplicity 
and mtense interest which are the charms of the * Pilgrim’s Progress.’— 
Sia Walteb Scott, Quart, Jiev,,YQL, xlUl., p. 491.] 


THE END. 
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